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PREFACE. 




presenting this Volume to the Public 
of Great Britain and Ireland, there 
is but little need of a formal Preface, 
for the title with the table of contents speak 
amply for the matter, and there are but few 
points calling for remark. 

In the mass of Military and Naval history 
which we have as a nation by this time accumu 
lated, individual eflForts, in contra-distinction to 
the greater operations of Armies and Fleets, 
are apt to become forgotten — ^we lose sight of 
the Soldier or Sailor in the vast labours of the 
Commander-in-Chief or the Admiral. 

"Brave Men in Action" is intended to 
make the Person more prominent than the 
Force, and therefore in most of the articles 
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Incidents are brought boldly into the fore- 
ground of the picture, while the Action is 
only outlined so far as is needful to the proper 
comprehension of the selected deed of daring. 

The personal courage of all ranks — the 
General and the Foretopman, the Admiral with 
"Tommy Atkins," and the Marine — has been 
illustrated; and the greatest care has been 
taken, by means of a judicious collation of the 
best Narratives, Reports, and Despatches, to 
make the whole book as historically accurate 
as may be. At the same time, the author 
would point out that in such a work there must 
be errors, not necessarily on his part or through 
his fault, but because of the inevitable conflict 
of evidence about events occurring in the fiery 
excitement of action, and hurriedly described by 
the actors therein in order that their Superiors, 
or Friends at home, may have the earliest in- 
formation. 

"Bravb Men in Action" has been written 
for no class — the Youth, it is believed, will 
gladly read of the bold deeds of his countrymen 
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in both services, who have borne our Flag 
proudly in various parts of the world : Soldiers 
like a handy, semi-professional volume to be- 
guile weary hours of enforced idleness : Sailors 
and Marines may be expected to take a similar 
if not a greater interest in the subject : Volun- 
teers by Land or Sea are, as is well known, 
tolerably eager students of such literature : 
while certainly the general public of these 
Islands are never backward in supporting our 
Militant History. 

Yet this book is no formal connected History 
— except in so far as truth and accuracy have 
been carefully sought after ; and for the selection 
of the various scenes, characters, periods, and.en- 
gagements ashore and afloat, the author's private 
reading and judgment are alone responsible. 

STEPHEN J. MAC KENNA. 
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BRAVE MEN IN ACTION. 



HOW « CHAELEY" TOOK SIDON. 




|T should be taken," Baid Charley. 

" I cannot afford either the time or 
the men," said the Admiral, "though 
its capture would certainly be of great 
importance to the Sultan's cause, which wo are 
fighting for." 

"Charley" bowed his comically-shaped though 
intelligent head for a moment or two in thought, 
and then he raised it again with the determined 
utterance, " If you like, I will go down and take it, 
and be back again in forty-eight hours I " 

The time was that of dinner on September 25, 
1840 ; the place was the cabin of Admiral Stopford's 
flagHship, the Princess Charlotte, lying in Djonnie Bay 
on the Syrian Coast; and "Charley," for so the 
British Navy of all ranks ever loved to call him, was 
Commodore Napier, H.M.S. Powerful^ afterwards the 

A 
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Sir Charles Napier, who was perhaps the sharpest 
thorn under whose decisive pricks any delinquent 
British Admiralty ever suffered. 

With some hesitation — for the question had been 
often mooted before, and the service was surely a 
dangerous one — the Admiral gave his consent to the 
forty-eight hours' scheme; and that very evening 
at sunset "Charley" started with the two steamers, 
the Gorgon and Cyclops^ for Sidon, which fortress and 
town was the subject of the foregoing conversation. 
By midnight he was off Beyrout; at dawn he picked up 
with the Tliunderer, the Wasp, the Guerrieria (Austrian 
frigate, commanded by the Archduke Frederick), 
the Turkish corvett Gul Sejide, and later on, the 
HydrcLj from Tyre ; while he had the luck to fall in 
on his way with the Strotnboliy just from England, 
with 284 marines on board, and he at once pressed 
her into his service. He had already 500 marines 
as well as 500 Turkish soldiers, packed close as pigs 
on his little squadron, and, in the exultation of his 
heart — for he had quite made up his mind that he 
should have the glory of capturing Sidon — he flew 
his broad pennant on board the Gorgon, a quite 
illegal proceeding, as he afterwards confessed, 
according to Admiralty law. 

It was good daylight when he slackened sail off* 
Sidon, and it was about 9 a.m., or perhaps a little 
later, that he sent a boat ashore with the following 
demand, which is a remarkably characteristic example 
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of the rough and ready style of this uncouth but 
clever as well as daring sailor : — 

" H.B.M. Steamship Gorgon^ 
Sep. 26, 1840. 

" Sir, — In the name of the five imited Powers — 
Turkey, England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia — I 
demand that you immediately declare for the Sultan, 
your master. Pardon for past offences will be 
gi-anted ; and the arrears of the troops will be paid 
by the Sultan, 

Charles Napier, Commodore. 

To the Governor of Sidon." 

No answer to this stiff and curt summons having 
been received by eleven o'clock, which time had 
been fixed upon as the last hour of grace, the 
vessels of the expedition were towed in by the 
steamers and anchored close abreast of the town, 
some of them a little to the southward; and a 
bombardment, in which the shot and shell flew 
thick and fast as English gunners alone could fire 
them, Avas commenced and maintained for two 
hours, w4th the view of driving the enemy from 
the barracks and entrenchments thrown up to 
prevent a landing. At first, in accordance with 
the strict injunctions of Admiral Stopford, there 
was no play upon the houses or bazaars of Sidon ; 
but, when the Egyptian soldiers found this owt^ 
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they crowded into those buildings, many of which 
commanded the shore where the landing must be 
effected if it was to be done at all, and the com- 
modore was perforce compelled to batter those 
buildings to the ground. During this, the Turkish 
troops, commanded by an Englishman, Captain 
Austin, had been landed at one of the castles 
connected with the streets by a causeway, when 
our allies lost no few men before they made good 
their footing against the best of Suleiman Pacha's 
Egyptians in arms against their rightful sovereign, 
the iSultan of Turkey. 

Shortly afterwards the Wa»p^ which had been 
pommelling away at another of the castles, 
managed to throw the marines of the StroinboH 
and of the Guerrieria into that fortification, but 
not until Lieutenant Hockin, of the English 
marines, had fallen dead in company with no few 
of his men. Simultaneously the 500 marines, 
under Captain Henderson, of the original force, 
were thrown ashore to the northward of the town 
— the general idea being, that while Hockin's 
party were to push on to the capture of what 
was known as " The Upper Castle," commanding 
the whole place, and Austin's were to make a 
rush for and a stand in the main bazaar, Hender- 
son's stronger force were to enter by the breach 
in the waUs made by the fire of the squadron, 
were to assail the barracks, which were very 
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strongly defended, and then all three parties were 
to unite for the complete extirpation of Suleiman 
Pacha's Egyptians, should they not by that time 
have surrendered or fled. The whole English 
force ashore, inclusive of all the sailors who could 
be spared, was only 1000 men ; while it was 
known, and afterwards verified, that the Pacha's 
troops were over 3000 strong. 

When Captain Henderson landed, he was pro- 
ceeding, according to military custom, to cover his 
front with skirmishers and their supports, when, 
to his intense disgust, he heard behind him the 
gruff tone of his chief the commodore, who was 
roaring out — 

•* Go on and fight, sir I I'll have no d d 

parade nonsense here ! " and the bold " Charley," 
with a rough and tumble lot of his own sailors, a 
few marines, and a division of Turks — all of them 
collected as he came along by the commodore — 
ran to the top of the column, and quite overset 
all Captain Henderson's pretty drill arrangements. 

And a strange figure did the same Charley cut I 
He had left his pea - jacket behind in his cutter, 
his shirt sleeves (which were dirty as usual) were 
rolled up over his elbows as though he meant 
fighting, which certainly was the case, his tight 
and filthy trousers (they were supposed to be uni-* 
form-ducks of snowy purity) were secured round 
his waist with an ordinary seaman's black-leather 
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belt, decorated with a most pirate -like array of 
ship's pistols. He wore no uniform sword, but in 
place of it he waved aloft a seaman's cutlass, on 
whose point, or end rather, was stuck the fimny 
torn old straw hat which ought to have been on 
his head,— rsurely as strange and disreputable look- 
ing commander as ever cheered and led British 
sailors into action ? 

" Now then, forge ahead, me lads ! " was his next 
order ; and away he went hurry-scurry, his scratch- 
lot close at his heels, and it was^ — as a seaman then 
present afterwards expressed it in a letter to his 
father, which has been preserved in print — *' belter- 
skelter, and the devil take the hindmost I " 

The dignified Turkish soldiers, or marines— for 
some of Austin's people had by this time effected 
a junction with the commodore's harum-scarum 
crew — the Turks, then, did not at all comprehend 
this style of thing, and were jogging along at their 
usual sedate "double," when they were astounded 
at being assailed with a volley of stones delivered 
from behind, and saw that " Charley " and his tars 
from a little in the rear were pelting them with 
pebbles picked up ea route; while the commodore 
explained that he wished them to run faster in such 
enigmatical terms as this : ** Now then " — a stone 
flung — "forge ahead" — another stone — "Ye red- 
breeched lubbers" — a volley of stones— "bear a 
hnnd, mess-mate " — stone — " you, there, with the 
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ditty-bag '' — stones violently — " shake a reef out 

of your breeches, you lubber 1 — make more 

sail, make more sail ! " — a volley of pebbles, during 
which the Turks, yielding to the madness, as they 
were justified in thinking it, of the Giacour Chief, 
ran ahead as if the devil himself were at their 
heels, and scrambled up the breach quite as much 
in dread of " Charley " and his stones as they were 
of the Egyptians and their bullets and cannon-balls, 
which had been flying amongst them in terrible 
earnest all through this singularly-ordered advance. 
However, ** Charley's" conduct had a wonderful 
effect in firing the energy of all engaged to the 
very highest point, for while he himself stormed 
and captured the barracks, Captain Henderson 
gained possession of the only buildings which 
commanded them; Austin cleared the causeway in 
his firont, fought his way along the streets, and 
made good his footing in the great bazaar; but the 
party that had been conmanded by the deceased 
Lieutenant Hockin were less fortunate, and made 
little progress towards the Upper Castle, which 
had been their destined goal, " Charley," who had 
now some breathing time, which he and his harum- 
scarum crew sadly wanted, for they had run and 
fought like wild men broken loose from a jungle, 
saw the fix Hockin's party were in, and were not 
long in devising a scheme, not indeed to aid them, 
but to do their work without their aae\BtMie^. 
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From where he was a direct attack on the storming 
work frowning over the town would be a deed of 
madness that even his perfervid brain — perfervid 
when fighting was about, cool enough at all other 
times — could not conceive; but he noticed that at 
one point the roofs of the better class of houses 
abutted, though somewhat lower in height, on the 
walls of the fort, which must be captured, or it 
would soon force them all out of the place with 
its withering fire. So calling round him a gang 
of sailors, and bidding such marines as thought 
themselves active enough to follow him if they 
could, he mounted to the top of the barracks, 
from that sprang on to the nearest of the flat 
roofs, and thus, utilising such timbers, planks, 
stairs, etc., as he found most ready to his hand, 
to bridge whatever gaps presented themselves, he 
went from house-top to house-top, exposed to a 
fusilade and cannonade all the way, until he was 
directly under the castle wall. 

How this was to be surmounted was a question 
easier put than answered ; but " Charley " was equal 
to the emergency, as was generally the case. While 
he kept most of his hands '* potting at the yellow 
devils," as he put it, the rest were sent below into 
the houses to collect all the rope, or materials for 
rope, they could find, and they speedily returned 
with a number of pieces of 'stroug Syrian cloth, 
which, twisted together, and terminated with a 
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grappling iron, somewhat similarly manufactured 
lor the purpose, made three or four rude ropes, 
which were flung into the embrasures, and up by 
them swarmed the bold Charley and some of 
his most daring crew. These hauled the others 
up. A brief but desperate fight ensued. The 
Egyptian defenders at that point were slaughtered 
-almost to a man ; and the upper castle was gained. 
The affair was, practically speaking, over now; for 
though detached parties of the Egyptians continued 
to hold out, and skirmishes were still going on in 
the streets, the English had captured all the main 
positions in the place, save a reserve-barrack, which 
was now assaulted. In it were found 1000 of the 
defenders, armed and ready to fight to the last if 
their officers gave the word ; but " Charley," think- 
ing there had been enough bloodshed, easily brought 
the latter gentleman to a parley, and the whole force 
laid down their arms and surrendered. In fact, there 
was not one of the 3000 but was accounted for as 
either slain, wounded, or made captive ; and in a 
couple of hours' time half the assailing force were on 
board their ships again and sailing for Beyrout ; 
while "Charley," leaving a Turkish garrison in 
Sidon, and one or two of his vessels in the roads, to 
see all was right, embarked at a later hour himself, 
and reached Djonnie Bay within the forty-eight 
hours which he had mentioned to the Admiral. 
As he joined the fleet after this brilliant exploit 
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all the ships manned the yards, the men cheered the 
victors to the echo, and the bands of each vessel, 
struck with a happy thought, saluted the hero as he 
sailed along the line with the appropriate tune of 
— " Charlie is my darling ! '' 





SAESFIELD, AND KING WILLIAM'S 

CONVOY. 

GLORIOUS summer day, and the golden 
beams of the noontide sun h'ghting up 
the wavelets of the blue Shannon, as 
that grandest of British rivers flowed 
under the walls of the Castle of Limerick, a noble 
old fortress of massive strength, built in the days 
of King John, and since then the scene of many a 
stirring event in Anglo-Irish history. 

On one of the numerous towers of the massive 
structure stood thi-ee oflScers of highest rank in the 
army of King James II. — who had just lost Eng- 
land, and was about to lose Ireland as well — and 
they were of three distinct types and nationalities, 
though united in their endeavours to thwart the 
projects of William of Orange, who had just sat 
down to besiege the fair city of Limerick. They 
were De Boileau, who commanded the French troops 
of the Grand Monarqxie fighting for the Stuart cause 
in the Green Isle ; the Duke of Berwicke, a Scots 
nobleman holding the same political views; and 
Patrick Sarsfield, an Irishman, afterwards to be- 
come Earl of Lucan, and the most dashiiig caxalt^ 
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officer of the period and conntiy. On the previous 
day, King William, whilom Prince of Orange, had 
sent a trumpet, and a summons to surrender, to De 
Boileau, who commanded the whole garrison. The 
Frenchman had replied that he was fully determined 
to defend the place to the last; and he was now 
with his colleagues in the leadership of the imited 
forces surveying the position taken up by the Orange 
troops, and planning out the best means of resist- 
ance. While they were in consultation, an officer 
of the guard joined them with the intelligence that a 
deserter had just come in offering to give what in- 
formation he could, and the three at once descended 
to the ground-floor of the castle to examine the man 
for themselves. 

He was a Frenchman, — for William's army, which 
contained comparatively few Englishmen, was made 
up of all sorts of continental nationalities, but mostly 
of Dutch and Germans, — and he began by expressiug 
his abhorrence of his former comrades, and his de- 
sire to fight with his fellow-countrymen, under De 
Boileau and for King James. He then gave all the 
information he was possessed of about the positions 
and strength of the attacking army he had just left, 
and wound up with the valuable news that William 
was at present entirely destitute of a Siege Train, 
although one was daily expected from Dublin under 
a strong convoy — the King having outstripped it in 
his rapid advance, for he had never anticipated that 
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Liinerick would be defeuded at all, and had been 
very much sin-prised that his summons of surrender 
had been met with defiance. 

Sarsfield, always as eager for adventure as he was 
prompt and energetic in bringing it to a happy con- 
clusion, grasped the full value of this news at the 
very outset, and immediately called his brother 
ofGcers in command to a private conference, whereat 
he propounded a plan which he thought offered a fair 
prospect of their being able to cut off and capture the 
whole convoy — siege guns, lesser cannon, magazines 
of ammimitiou, pontoons, and all the necessaries of 
war, now known to be badly wanting in King Wil- 
liam's camp. For a long time his colleagues held out 
against the idea, which they regarded as rash and 
Quixotic to a degree, but they based their opposi- 
tion chiefly on the ignorance of the deserter as to 
the strength of the guard with the Train, and on 
the extreme unlikelihood that such a wary soldier 
as William would permit by far the most valuable 
portion of his army — the Siege Train and its appur- 
tenances — to travel through a country torn with 
civil war, unless it was protected by such a force 
as Sarsfield could not hope to overmaster in the 
open. But the brilliant Irishman, as keen and clever 
in debate as he was dashing and brave in the field, 
managed at last to overcome the more prudent 
objections of General De Boileau and of the Duke 
of Berwicke, and obtained their consent to his plan^ 
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which was to be kept a profound secret from every 
human being except themselves. 

Dusk was deepening into dark when Sarsfield 
made his way down to the Cathedral Close, all 
around which his best cavalry were picketted, and 
he forthwith passed the word that the flower of the 
corps, to the number of 500 sabres, were to be 
aroused, saddle their horses, and prepare to immedi- 
ately attend him on a duty, the nature of wliich was 
not specified. In less than three quarters of an 
hour, so efficient was their discipline, the men were 
ready, seated in their saddles, and awaiting further 
orders in the profound silence which had been 
enjoined ; and before very long their chieftain, who 
was splendidly mounted on a fiery chestnut stallion, 
placed himself at their head, and advanced towards 
Thomond Bridge, leading across the Shannon by six- 
teen arches, to the County Clare, which was formerly 
called Thomond, or The O'Brien Country. To guard 
against surprise or treachery — both formidable and 
frequent difficulties to be met and battled with 
during the current war — no entrance to or exit from 
the city was permitted after sundown, and therefore 
no password at that stage of the events was ever 
given or needed ; and even Sarsfield himself would 
have been unable to procure the lowering of the 
ponderous platform, forming when down the only 
communication between the streets and the foot of 
Thomond Bridge, had not General De Boileau and 
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the Duke of Berwicke been present in person to pass 
him and his cavaby out. Bidding the expedition God- 
speed, the two officers retired up one of the towers 
flanking the long bridge and communicating with tlie 
city walls, and from that place watched the progress . 
of the gallant troopers until the latter had crossed 
the flowing river, had passed the strong fort and 
outworks defending the far side of the Causeway, 
and had gained the Clare, or opposite bank of the 
river to that on which William's army lay, where 
they were soon lost in the gloom of the dark night, 
and whence even the sound of their horses' shoes 
and the clanking of their accoutrements could no 
longer be heard. Once on the soil of Thomond, and 
sheltered in the thick woods which at that time 
were veiy dense all along both sides of the Shannon, 
Sarsfield turned sharply northwards, pursuing his 
course at a leisurely pace up the river; and there we 
must leave him for the present. 

Towards noon on the following day, a person 
giving his name and style as " Manus O'Brien, 
gentleman, of Thomond," presented himself at an 
outpost of General Ginckle's cavalry — which were 
guarding the extreme right of King William's army, 
lying, be it remembered, on the eastern or Limerick 
side of the Shannon — ^and saying that he had impor- 
tant infonnation to give, requested that he might be 
-conducted to the presence of His Majesty. The 
Dutch sub-officer on duty laughed at him for a wild 
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Iriub fool, but consented to take Iiim on to his 
Colonel, who treated the " gentleman" with etill lens 
respect, though he commenced to question him 
carefully as to tlie resources of the country — 
where provisions were most easily to be pro- 
cured, the prices of meat and forage, the disposi- 
tions of the peasantry, and the available fords 
leading from the Limerick across to the Ttiomond 
aide of the river! O'Brien, in hopes of conciliat- 
ing tile Dutch officers, gave then all the intelli- 
gence he could on these points, though inwardly 
chafing at the indignity of being subjected to ques- 
tions as to poultry, pigs, and com, when he had 
news which might make and unmake monarchs ; but 
he still persisted in enquiringfor the Kiug, saying that 
to none less would he say his say. At last General 
Ginckle heard of this strange Irish visitor to his 
lines, ordered that he should be brought before him, 
when O'Brien was again and again examined closely 
on all the points set down above, and on many more 
the Dutch leader originated ; but yet he seemed no 
nearer the presence-chamber, or tent rather, of King 
William. The man was turning very sulky under 
this cooling-down course of treatment, when, as luck 
would have it, the great Orange Prince himself rode 
up on one of his constant visits of inspection to his 
outlying troops, and seeing O'Brien being hustled 
and jeered at by Ginckle's troopers, into whose hands 
he had again fallen, William directed that he should 
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be marched into the presence, for he should like to 
question this informer himself. 

The King no sooner heard from O'Brien — who de- 
sired to thus curry favour with the possible conquerors 
of Thomond — that the latter suspected some great 
movement was afoot amongst the adherents of 
James, than he had him taken away to his own tent, 
where he privately and closely examined him. What 
O'Brien had to tell was this. On the previous night, 
or, rather, when the darkness (it was the 10th of 
August 1690) was fast melting into dawn, the 
speaker, whose house lay on the direct road between 
Limerick City and Killaloe, wa« aroused from his 
slumbers by one of his servants, who told him that a 
large body of horse were passing through the woods 
of the demesne, apparently lieading for the last- 
named place. O'Brien instantly rose and dressed 
himself, hurriedly mounted his horse, and intercepted 
the cavalry at the head of a horeeriy which the 
speaker was able to reach first by taking a shoi-t-cut. 
Here, under pretence of offering his hospitality, he 
had managed to push himself into conversation with 
the leader, and though he could not recognise that 
oflScer as any one in particular, he became aware, 
from his rich dress, manner, and the deep respect 
paid him by the men, that he must be one of very 
high rank indeed, and certainly a chief of great con- 
sideration in the Jacobite army. Mr. Manus O'Brien 
added, that he had been quite imable to obtain news 

B 
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as to the destination of this force, which he esti- 
mated at about 400 strong ; that his hospitality was 
refused with scorn ; and that he had been abruptly 
told if he did not go home and retire to bed again, it 
might be found advisable to nail his ears to one of 
the trees in his own demesne. Fearful lest he might 
be followed and the threat executed, he had obeyed 
the latter injunction ; but, when he had heard in the 
morning from some of the country people that the 
cavalry had crossed the river by the ford of Bally- 
vally, above Killaloe, which is about twelve miles 
from Limerick, he felt that the expedition must have 
some important end in view, and that therefore a 
loyal gentlemanlike himself — Mr. Manus O'Brien was 
not over-modest — had no choice but to come in with 
all speed to impart the information to His Majesty. 

William rose and hastily turned over some maps 
lying on an adjacent table. A very brief examina- 
tion suggested to his intensely military mind the 
true solution of the problem. King James's cavalry 
were off to try and intercept the Siege Train coming 
down from Dublin, and though their force was ridi- 
culously small for the purpose, the fortune of war, or 
a clever surprise, might do more mischief in ten 
minutes than could be mended in as many weeks. 
With William to decide was to act ; he ordered 700 of 
the best and lightest cavalry to be got ready with the 
least possible delay, and he himself rode with them to 
the extreme limits of the camp, where he gave their 
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commander, Sir John Lanier, his final orders, viz., to 
advance along the road the besieging train must come 
at the highest speed compatible with keeping horses 
and men in ^ood fighting order, and to save the guns 
and ammunition at all hazards and at all costs. The 
king then returned to his quarters, ordered Mr. Manus 
O'Brien to be well treated but most carefully guarded, 
blew up General Ginckle in good set terms for his in- 
conceivable folly in keeping such an important infor- 
mer shilly-shallying about the camp all the morning 
without extracting the man's intelligence, and then 
awaited the result with an anxiety which even his 
studied mannerism and habitual reserve were quite 
unable to conceal from those around. 

Sarsfield, after crossing the Shannon into Tipper- 
ory at dawn, halted his men in a ravine in the Keer 
Mountains for an hour, for the purpose of baiting his 
horses, and giving his troopers their breakfast ; then 
he mounted, left a strong line of videttes to prevent 
a single man, woman, or child in his rear from pro- 
ceeding in the direction of the Orange army, lest 
they might give information of his own movements ; 
and marched by devious and unfrequented routes, 
and imder the guidance of a celebrated Raparee 
chieftain, called ** Galloping Hogan," until he gained 
the heart of those of the Tipperary highlands lying 
well in the rear of William's camp, where he re- 
mained in concealment during the day, but keeping 
a careful, and, for the most part, personal look-ovxt 
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up the high road down which the Convoy must come, 
and which road Sarsfield's present position entirely 
commanded. 

Late in the afternoon his more advanced scouts — 
who were on foot and disguised as peasants, in case 
they should be seen, a contingency, however, which 
did not arise — came in on the main body with the 
news that the dust of the Train could be seen slowly 
moving along in their direction ; and when the long 
line of guns, waggons, infantry, and cavalry of the 
escort came well into view, when they were actually 
passing right under the Jacobite ambush, Sarsfield 
quietly let them go by him without notice, and only 
when they had passed did he give the orders to 
mount ; and he himself led his men (by a path which 
he had pitched upon for the purpose), until he secretly 
and silently got well ahead of them again, and was 
once more in concealment before they approached. 
The object of this manoeuvre, which very much an- 
noyed h^'s troopers, burning for the fray as they were, 
soon became apparent, and was a strong proof of the 
sagacity of their leader. In fact, he had discovered 
that the escort was a great deal stronger than he had 
anticipated ; that they were marching on the alert, 
with swords drawn and guns primed ; that an attack 
under such circnmstances, even though tolerably suc- 
cessful, could not possibly be so entirely decisive as 
he wished it to be ; while, judging from the fagged 
condition of the horses dragging the great guns, as 
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well as those ridden by the dragoons, it was tolerably 
certain that the whole Convoy would halt at the first 
convenient spot for the night, and thus be fresh and 
brilliant for an imposing union with King William 
on the following day. The event showed that this 
skilled tactician had made his forecast with all the 
accuracy of a prophet, for the officer in command of 
the Train no sooner arrived at the spot called Bally- 
neety, in front of the high ground where Sarsfield's 
second ambush lay, than he gave the word to halt, 
dismount, and prepare to encamp there for the night. 
The place selected by this officer, and foreseen 
by Sarsfield, was precisely suited to the intentions of 
both; for while it was level, well watered, and 
sheltered, so as to form an admirable site for a 
temporary camp — all of which were desirable qualifi- 
cations in the eyes of the Convoy — it was also readily 
accessible by a wide natural opening in the rocks to 
a charge from the Jacobite horse, was smooth as a 
bowling-green for the tread of their horses, and 
presented no obstacles whatever to an attack which 
must necessarily be in the nature of a sudden dash if 
there was to be any chance of victory ; and these 
were things Sarsfield believed to be essentials ere 
his handful of men could overmaster the great 
strength of the Convoy. The troops with the latter 
accordingly commenced their preparations for a 
much needed rest — the arms were set aside in 
their proper rows, picket-pins were driven in \.o 
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secure the horsea when the latter had returned from 
the limpid stream where they were watering, fires 
were lighted, and soon savoury odours began to tell 
that the Williamites were preparing the evening 
meal. The great guns and the attendant powder 
and store waggons were rolled together until they 
formed a kind of field-fortress in the centre of the 
soldiers, sentries were posted at intervals all around, 
though the matter of outlying posts was entirely 
neglected. All these things Sarsfield watched from 
a safe crevice in the low rocks behind which his 
troopers were concealed, and his handsome face 
smiled mockingly to think his foe could be so 
intensely foolish, so intensely unmilitary, as to pitch 
his camp without having first searched the imme- 
diate neighbourhood by means of careful patrols. 

But still he waited luitil his too numerous enemy 
should be satiated with meat and drink, until they 
should grow drowsy after their supper, until the 
gathering dusk would enable him to wheel his men 
fairly into the selected opening in the rocks whence 
— the dash down into the camp was to be made — 
then he acted. 

No trumpet was blown, no word of command was 
given — Sarsfield simply held up a white pocket- 
handkerchief on the point of his sword, and in a 
second he shot from the stony cleft like a meteor 
through the skies, his men charging like thimder at 
his horse's heels. 
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" King James and Ireland I *' was the cry, as the 
ringing hoofs left the clattering rocks and burst 
upon the plain below — the wild yell was the first 
intimation the sluggish Williamites had of danger ; 
and, before their sentries had sufiiciently recovered 
from their first alarmed surprise, or had fired a shot, 
the Irish horsemen were actually in their lines, and 
dealing death and wounds all around. The oflScer 
in command was the first to recover from the panic 
— panic caused entirely by his own neglect of the 
simplest of all military precautions — and he roared 
to his amazed soldiers to stand to their arms and 
fight for their lives. Before the words were well 
out of his mouth, Sarsfield, ahead of his men, reached 
him, clove his skull nearly in two with one blow, 
and he — the shepherd of the flock, through whose 
fault the wolves had broken in — was the first to 
pay the penalty of his own terrible folly of neglect- 
fiilness, for he fell dead on the spot, slaughtered 
like a bullock. 

His soldiers, more fortunate than himself^ had at 
all events the satisfaction of striking a blow for their 
lives, for the collected guns, waggons, and impedi- 
menta of the Siege Train interfered somewhat with 
the first onset of the Irish cavalry, and most of the 
Williamites were enabled to lay hold of one sort of 
weapon or another before the foe was on them. But 
the fates were against them : their own horses, pick- 
eted all round the centre of their camp, V>toke \oo^<6 
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(as these animals almost invariably do in cases of 
6m*pri8e) and dashed into their midst in the maddest 
confusion, knocking down and wounding many of 
their quondam riders or masters; Sarsfield's men 
were in their very midst before the uufortimate Wil- 
liamites could again recover themselves, and in a 
very brief space of time all the latter were either 
slain, placed Kovb de combat^ or were flying in every 
du'ection, pursued to the death by their relentless 
assailants. 

Sarsfield, a prudent as well as a daring leader, 
had, while the Convoy were busy preparing for their 
night's rest, bethought him that it was quite possible 
that some traitor might be able to give King William 
notice of his midnight march — as had actually been 
the case vide the Manus O'Brien incident — and he had 
taken the precaution of silently detaching from his 
main body a sufiRcient number of scouts to secure 
himself from any surprise on the part of cavalry sent 
after him; and here again was his sagacity made 
manifest: for these videttes had been ordered, once 
they were well out of earshot of the Williamites of 
the Train, to proceed at a rapid rate in the direction 
of Limerick, so that they might watch all possible 
routes from William's camp, and give timely warn- 
ing in case an advancing force should be moving up 
to protect and strengthen the Convoy ; and a couple 
of those scouts, while the above scene of carnage 
was being enacted, came galloping back at lop speed 
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speed so great that the horse of one of the men 
dropped dead in front of Sarsfield's charger, when 
the rider sought to rein him in — with the informa- 
tion that a large body of mounted men were leisurely 
making for the spot in extended order, and could 
not, at the moment of speaking, be much more than 
three miles away. 

Sarsfield, on receipt of this news, lost not a 
moment. He recalled such of his men as were still 
pursuing and slaying the fugitives, dismounted all but 
the necessary hands for holding his horses effectu- 
ally, and set to work to make the most of the great 
advantage he had gained. A waggon containing 
entrenching tools was broken open, skilled hands 
bored out huge holes in front of each of the cap- 
tured guns, which were filled with gunpowder to the 
very muzzles, and then buried to the touch-holes in 
the pits thus prepared. Earth and stones were 
stamped and hammered in all round the cannon, 
with the superhuman strength of men accustomed to 
the hardest labour, and now fearfully excited; the 
carts containing stores were placed in the centre, in- 
termingled with the powder-tumbrils ; the cartridge 
reserves were adjusted in all the intervals ; the pon- 
toons were piled up on the top of the latter ; trains of 
gunpowder were laid from the touch-holes of the 
buried guns to the magazines — and all was done 
with a speed that would have been as impossible as 
it was incomprehensible, in a less wildly - exciting 
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moment. LaBtly, a heavy train of gunpowder was 
most carefully laid right up towards the cleft whence 
the Irish had charged, then was attached to it all 
the lengths of fuse that could be found, and they 
were very numerous — ^the word to re-mount was 
given, the men flung themselves into their saddles, 
and away cantered the whole body up the ascent 
down which they had charged. 

At that moment, all the remaining vidHtea came 
galloping in, one by one, with the news that the 
Williamite cavalry was close at hand; and Sars- 
field, ordering his troop to retire further up the hills 
through which a tolerable road led, waited until 
they were as far as he considered prudent, and 
then, with his own hand, applied a burning sod 
of turf to the end of the fuze. He remained until 
he saw it well alight and sputtering along smartly 
in the direction of the gunpowder train, when he 
jumped on his horse and dashed after his troop, 
now halted on high ground overlooking the scene 
of the late sanguinary conflict, and at a safe dis- 
tance from what was expected to happen. 

A bright rush of the most vivid and lightning- 
like flame upwards ; a dazzling, sparkling flashing 
as of ten thousand coloured fires; a trembling of 
the earth, and such a tremendous explosion as 
though heaven and earth were meeting in the final 
crash of worlds I 

For a moment such men and horses as had not 
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been flung to the ground by the appalling concus- 
sion, were dazed, stupified, stunned, as the tre- 
mendous noise reverberated through the hills in 
appalling echoes ; and the Williamite cavalry, who 
were just in time to see and feel the monstrous 
bouleversement without being in the least prepared 
for it, were instantly flung into disastrous confusion, 
which resulted in the flight of some scores of their 
horses — riderless, of course. The Irish were all for 
attacking the remainder, over whom they felt 
assured they could gain a complete victory ; but 
Sarsfield — who had no intention whatever of risk- 
ing the splendour of the triumph gained in the 
entire accomplishment of his project, by an en- 
counter against a vastly superior and fresh force 
— would not hear of anything of the kiud, and 
gave the word to go to the right-about and con- 
tinue their backward journey. William's cavalry, 
when they had recovered from their astonishment 
and fright, attempted to pursue and cut off Sars- 
field's bands ; but in that effort they were entirely 
unsuccessful, and we may as well say at once that 
the Irishmen reached home in perfect safety by 
the following night, and were received by the 
Limerick garrison and townspeople with an ovation 
such as had never before been known in the annals 
of the ancient city. 

Their too-tardy opponents, baffled in their pur- 
suit, returned to the scene of the late explosion. 
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where they found that every one of the siege-guns 
but two had been blown into bits, that the stores no 
longer existed, and that the whole of the Train was 
as completely destroyed as though it had never 
been. Indeed, the shock was felt so far as King 
William's own camp : it startled all his soldiers from 
their slumbers in dismay, it conveyed to His 
Majesty in the most unmistakeable manner the 
dire news that the catastrophe he had feared had 
actually taken place, and that his hopes of capturing 
Limerick were blasted. He continued his invest- 
ment of the place, but met with nothing but the 
most serious reverses ; and by the end of the month 
he withdrew his army, while he himself returned to 
England, completely bafSed by this brilliant exploit 
of the dashing Sarsfield, first Earl of Lucan. 




A GUNPOWDER PLOT OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

■0 sonuer had the sun gone down to its 
lurid rest in the waste of waters of the 
Pacific Ocean on November 5, 1820 — 
no sooner had the darkness of tropical 
regions set in with its usual suddenness — than all 
was quiet bustle on board the ships of the Chilian 
Navy then Ijing off Callao, the Port of Lima, and 
held by the Spaniards of South America for " Hia 
Most Christian Majesty, the King of Spain." 

" Quiet bustle " is the term deliberately used, for 
there was a great enterprise in hand, and if it were 
not commenced with an energy that yet should 
avoid attracting in the slightest degree the atten- 
tion of the enemy, the prospect of its successful 
issue would be remote indeed ; and the danng 
Lord Cochrane, commanding the whole sea -force 
of the ChilenoB seeking to liberate their coimtry 
from the Spanish yoke, was by no means the man 
to risk a somewhat problematical triumph by per- 
mitting any noisy fuse to be made by the officers 
or men preparing for a dangerous expedition undet 
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his immediate orders. Therefore only such sailors 
as could not be dispensed with were permitted on 
the decks, and they set about the necessary pre- 
parations in a silent business-like manner, all the 
more striking from the fact that no extra lights 
were allowed, and all had to be done in a darkness 
that was already profound. 

The great launches from the principal ships were 
got ready and lowered into the sea Avithout noise ; 
the muffled oars and other appurtenances were 
placed in them under the careful supervision of 
well -trained officers; the guns and various arms 
were similarly disposed of, with a precision and 
caution quite admirable ; and the lighter boats, to 
be used in towing the first when fully laden with 
their crews, were hauled into their proper positions 
with as much easy regularity as though all were 
being done in broad daylight, and for reviewing 
instead of for fighting purposes. In each one of 
these craft, large or small, heavy or light, were 
placed two boat-keepers — old and trustworthy sea- 
men, who had the strictest orders that on no pre- 
tence whatever were they to leave their charges 
until all was over — and these care-takers were 
strictly forbidden to carry any arms, so that their 
whole attention might be given to their proper 
duties; but they were supplied with strong sharp 
axes, one in every man's girdle, to cut away any 
encumbrances that might impede the progress or 
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safety of their individual boats. These details may 
possibly seem trifling, but in truth they were 
nothing of the sort, for there can be no question 
that Lord Cochrane's greatest successes were mostly 
due to the elaborate care he always personally 
bestowed on all the details, even to the very 
minutest, of any project he had set before him- 
self for accomplishment. 

The little fleet under his command — which his 
lordship had been forming and organising for 
exactly two years — consisted of The OHiggins^ 
called after a famous general in the Chilian army, 
a fine ship, carrying 50 guns, and flying his 
Admiral's flag at the main ; The San Martin^ 60 ; 
The Lautaro, 40 ; The Indepeiidenciay 24 ; and three 
lighter vessels, destined more for despatch -work 
than for contest, though of course they were armed 
in proportion to their tonnage. The whole of them 
were very completely equipped for service, well 
provisioned, their general stores all that might be 
desired, and their magazines filled with the very 
best ammimition and weapons which money could 
purchase — for Lord Cochrane saw to all those things 
himself, having a holy horror of going into action 
with damaged or faulty gunpowder, muskets con- 
stantly liable to get out of order, or contractors' 
cutlasses with blades as soft as butter. The 
majority of the crews were native-born Chilenos, 
but a fair proportion of English and American 
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officers had followed the daring Admiral in taking 
service with the Chilian Government, and were 
now on board under his orders, while a great 
number of seamen from England as well as from 
the United States had gladly shipped with the 
same leader, whose name was in itself a magnet 
that no fighting sea-dog could resist. It should be 
added, that Cochrane had, during the daytime, sent 
his store ships, transports, etc., out to seaward, in 
hopes of putting the Spaniards off their guard, by 
making them believe the Chilians were al>andoning 
Callao Roads in despair. 

The preparations for the present expedition 
went forward therefore on board the whole of 
the squadron with great speed, and a precaution 
that came of careful training, for only the previous 
night there had been a kind of dress-rehearsal — if 
we may use the language of the theatre— when the 
place of every boat, every officer, every man had 
been carefully appointed by the Admiral himself. 
By half-past ten o'clock the preliminary arrange- 
ments were reported complete ; those of the crews 
told off for the expedition were mustered on the 
decks of their respective ships (while the remainder 
stood at quarters), and then they silently descended 
into their places in the boats alongside. And a 
curious, nay, a weird and ghostly spectacle they 
presented, for every single individual from Lord 
Cochrane down to the youngest tar was habited 
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in white — the order having been given that a 
white jacket, or failing that, a white shirt, was 
to be worn over the trousers, so that they might 
not mistake one another in the dark, or be turning 
their hands against friends instead of against foes 
in the heat of action. All of them, save the boat- 
keepers, were barefooted, and they had been armed 
with exceeding care — cutlasses, pistols, boarding- 
pikes, and tomahawks being most judiciously divided 
amongst each crew, in order that one might help 
another in the best possible manner. It had pre- 
viously been explained to the men that the object 
of the expedition was mainly the cutting out of 
The Esmeralda, a large Spanish frigate whose posi- 
tion will presently be described, but that at the 
same time an attack was to be made on other 
vessels environing her, which were to be captured 
and dealt with in the same manner if circumstances 
would so permit. The watchword, Gloria I had also 
been given, and it was to be replied to by the signifi- 
cant coimtersign Victoria ! 

These details having been arranged, all the 
several small craft pushed off from alongside their 
ovra ships, and were marshalled by Lord Cochrane 
himself some distance astern of the squadron, in the 
following order : — The first division, under the com- 
mand of Captain Crosbie, was made up of the 
launches of The GHigginSy towed by the lighter 
boats, and lay to the right in a long line ; the ^ecoiA 

o 
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division, Captain Guise commanding, and similarly 
arranged, took up a parallel position on the left, at a 
distance of three boats' lengths from the first- 
named; nearly every boat was in the charge of a 
volunteer commissioned officer ; and Lord Cochrane, 
in his own swift cutter, was present to supervise 
and order the whole force, which consisted of four- 
teen craft all told, manned by 240 officers and men, 
specially selected for the service out of the great 
number who had volunteered. 

So silently was all this accomplished, that scarce a 
soimd of what was going forward was heard on 
board the smaller vessels of the squadron, which 
rode at their anchors a couple of cables' length 
away, and it was therefore certain that the enemy 
could have no knowledge whatever of the attempt 
about to be made against him. Then the Admiral 
had his cutter placed between and in the very centre 
of the lines occupied by the two divisions, and 
standing up amidships he addressed, in tones not 
loud but distinct enough to be caught by every man, 
a few words of encouragement to the hands, con- 
cluding his brief and emphatic discourse with the 
announcement : " This, as most of you know, is 
the 5th of November ; and now, my lads, we shall 
treat them to such a Gunpowder Plot as they will 
not forget in a hurry. Give way I " 

While the little force is advancing to the attack, 
it will be a fit opportunity to describe the position 
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of the enemy, as otherwise the magnitude of the 
imdertaking and its inherent difficulties will not be 
properly comprehended. Lord Cochrane's squadron, 
as we have seen, was anchored in the outer Roads of 
Callao; while the Spanish fleet lay actually within the 
inner harbour, and under the guns of a tremendously 
strong system of forts, batteries, and works, all 
combined under the generic title of ** The Castle of 
Callao," and supposed to be of superior strength for 
defensive purposes to either Algiers — then a most 
formidable place — or to Gibraltar itself. The 
Esmeralda^ a forty-gun irigate of great power, speed, 
and value — the gem of the Spanish navy in those 
waters — was moored just within the most con- 
venient range of all the protecting cannon in the 
forts ; two capacious brigs of war were respectively 
ahead and astern of her ; forming a semi-circle in front 
of and round all three, no less than 24 gunboats 
were anchored ; and a powerful boom, composed 
of a numoer of masts and spars lashed and chained 
together with all the seaman's art, acted as an outer 
bulwark against any attempt that might be made from 
the Roads to seaward. The crew of The Esmeralda 
consisted of 330 of all ranks, she was fully armed and 
equipped and ready for service at any moment ; and 
at sunset it had been noticed by Lord Cochrane 
himself, who went aloft to examine her through his 
spyglass, that she had boarding-nets triced up, and 
was otherwise fiilly prepared to ward off any aitac^ 
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that might poBsibly be coDtemplated. No such pre- 
parations had been remarked in connection with her 
consorts, but there could be but Kttle doubt from 
their disposition — which certainly was indicative of 
a certain amount of fear lest an onslaught should be 
made — that they would not be found in an unpre- 
pared condition. 

It should be added that a number of merchant 
vessels had also taken refuge under the Callao forti- 
fications, while an English and an American frigate 
— the Hyperion and Macedonian respectively — were 
moored quite close to The Esmeralda, but with what 
object was of course not known to Lord Cochrane, 
to whose expedition a return must now be made. 

His boats had pursued their appointed course at a 
leisurely pace, with the double object of husbanding 
the men's strength and of making as little noise as 
possible, and so silent had been their progress that 
when they reached the defending boom at about 
half-past eleven o'clock, the Spaniards were found to 
be still in complete ignorance of their neighbourhood. 
Very skilfully, too, and very quietly, did the Chileno 
artificers, helped by sturdy English and American 
arms, cut through that most formidable obstacle to 
their progress, so that they absolutely attracted no 
attention whatever; and rope after rope was cut, 
chain after chain was forced away, spar after spar 
was freed and passed from boat to boat until drifted 

i to aea, and yet the daring deed remained entirely 
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unnoticed. Nevertheless the arduous task took even 
such clever and willing hands many a long and 
anxious moment to accomplish, and it was past mid- 
night before an opening sufficiently wide to permit 
of the passage of the two divisions of boats became 
an accomplished fact. Even then the Admiral was 
not satisfied, for he had quite made up his mind that 
he would run away with Tlu Esmeralda or die in the 
attempt, and therefore he delayed awhile so as to 
have the gap considerably increased in breadth, and 
its ends, so to speak, lashed back, in order that no 
drifting timbers should float perchance into their 
former places and impede the intended operations. 

Once inside the boom, the divisions, which had 
naturally become a little disarranged, were placed in 
proper order again ; The Esmeralda was picked out 
by keen eyes as certainly as might be in the intense 
darkness of the night, and whispered instructions 
were passed to Captains Crosbie and Guise to bear 
down upon either side of her, starboard and port re- 
spectively. That was all very well, no doubt, but 
first the line of fourteen gunboats had to be safely 
broken, and until that was accomplished the expedi- 
tion was in considerable jeopardy. And all was 
strangely quiet on board those craft. Was it the 
stillness of neglect produced from a feeling of over- 
security, or the silence which meant to tempt the 
invaders on until their destruction should become an 
absolute certainty ! 
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Cochrane, arriving at a decision at once, and mak- 
ing up his mind that he would risk it, directed his 
own coxswain to lay him alongside the centre gun- 
boat of those between him and The Emieralda^ and 
he passed whispered orders to the leading craft of 
his expedition to lie on their oars until further direc- 
tions reached them. 

"Now, men,'' he said, under his breath, to those in 
his own cutter, " bend to your oars hke Britons, but 
be silent as mice. Give way 1 " 

The able crew of lithe yet powerful young fellows 
did his bidding with a will ; the swift muffled oars 
made no sound whatever, ior even the rowlocks had 
been well greased in anticipation of some such ser- 
vice being needed ; the cutter was shot through the 
inky waters like an arrow from a bow, and in a few 
brief seconds the Admiral, followed by three of his 
handiest lads, had jumped and scrambled lightly over 
the low bulwark of the gunboat, and his Lordship, 
cocking a pistol at the head of the only being on 
deck at the time — an officer, as he subsequently 
proved to be — said to him in the Spanish language, 
" Silence, or death 1 " 

The poor fellow was evidently thimderstruck with 
the suddenness of the whole affair, for he had no 
more dreamed of the advent of an enemy than he 
had of a descent of fire from heaven, and he stammered 
out the parole administered to him by his captor to 
the effect that he would not utter a sound, nor seek 
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to alarm the scanty crew sleeping peacefully below. 
This vessel, so easily captured, was of no small 
value, for she mounted four good guns, with bow 
and stern chasers as well, both on swivels, and the 
Admiral was delighted with his prize. Forthwith 
he despatched his cutter back to the expedition for 
one officer and a handful of well-armed men, to take 
possession of the gimboat; and it may as well 
be at once stated that they had no further difficulty 
with her, and that before daybreak she was safely 
moored in the centre of the Chilian squadron in the 
Roads. 

That daring feat of knight-errantry accomplished 
— and it is seldom, indeed, that a war vessel has 
been taken by a single officer — ^her cables were cut to 
permit her to drift towards the gap in the boom, and 
thus give clear passage for the expedition, which 
immediately advanced in the same order as before 
but with the heads of the two divisions pointed that 
they might, so to speak, embrace The Esmeralda 
between them, and they all went forward gleefully 
to the attack. 

Clearly it was to be a night of surprises to the 
Spaniards, or rather a night when their sluggish 
carelessness was to be properly punished. Precisely 
the same tactics which had been so successfully 
adopted in the case of the gunboat were again 
employed against the frigate, and Cochrane, who 
had the advance, was the first alongside of her, the 
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first to fipring into her main-chains and slash an 
opening with his cutlass in her boarding - neta. 
Strangely enough, and even more luckily than 
strangely, in this instance too, there was but a 
solitary individual, on the alert — ^a sentinel over the 
aft hatchway — and he so sleepy and neglectful that 
he did not notice what was happening until the 
Admiral and his Coxswain had hewn a passage in 
the nets. The Spaniard turned, saw his assailants 
as he uttered a cry of fright, then struck Cochrane 
with the butt end of his musket, knocking his lord- 
ship backwards into his boat, a thole-pin of which 
entered his flesh near the spine, and inflicted a severe 
wound. 

Regaining his footing, the Admiral again climbed 
into the chains, when the sentry levelled his piece and 
fired, bringing down his foe on the deck — the bullet 
had gone through his thigh; and the Coxswain, mad 
to think that his gallant chief might be killed, dashed 
at the sentry as the latter was seeking to reload his 
gun, and cut the fellow down with a single slash of 
his cutlass on the head. 

The report of the musket had aroused the anchor- 
watch, who had been reposing in various parts of 
the upper deck, but principally around the fo'k'stle, 
and they rushed to their arms with loud outcries that 
they were betrayed. At the same instant the Cox- 
swain turned from his bloody work and ran to aid 

Admiral, who, however, sprang on his legs ere he 
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could be reached, called out to his men to board at 
once, and rapidly tied his pocket-handkerchief about 
the spot on his thigh where the bullet had gone 
through. Then the Chilenos — ^most of the cutter's 
crew, by the way, were Englishmen by birth — 
scrambled through the rent boarding-net, or made 
other openings for themselves, so that they were in 
tolerable force round their commander before the 
Spaniards well knew what had happened or who to 
fire upon. 

Just at that instant of hesitation. Captain Guise 
had arrived with the head of his division of boats on 
Tlu Esmeraldds quarter, and dashed into the mizzen 
rigging unperceived — the netting was cut to pieces 
by dozens of swift-dealing hands, and the captain 
jumped down on the deck with a good handful of his 
men in time to guess that the Admiral's little band, 
on the opposite side were in considerable danger. 
For the Spaniards of the watch had now recovered 
themselves suflficiently to commence firing, they were 
momentarily reinforced by their comrades swarming 
up from below, and they were preparing for a rush 
in the direction where their first foes were judged to 
be standing. Captain Guise, guided solely by the 
jabber-jabber of the Spaniards — of course he could 
not see them, for there was not a glimmer of light 
on board, and all was the pitchy darkness of a still 
night — ordered those of his hands who were aniied 
with muskets to fire whence came the sounds, and 
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they did so with deadly eflTect, for shrill screams of 
agony immediately arose in proof that their volley 
had well accomplished its aim. Guise, however, was 
not quite certain where Cochrane was, or even if he 
had gained a footing on the deck at all ; he was 
equally ignorant of the whereabouts of Captain 
Crosbie, whose division had not yet grappled the 
frigate ; and he feared to give the password lest he 
should only make his own position better known to 
the enemy without aiding his comrades in the least. 
But the Admiral, ever proverbial for having his wits 
about him sufficiently to make two and two into a 
very decisive four, quickly suspected Captain Guise's 
actual locality, and, with stentorian voice, roared out 
the word " Gloria ! " 

" Victoria ! " cried the commander of the second 
division, and either party began to make in the 
direction of the other ; while Crosbie, who had just 
managed to reach the side where Cochrane's cutter 
lay, was guided by the loudly-uttered words, and 
thus knew where he was, and forthwith made good 
his footing. But before the Admiral and Guise could 
effect a junction, an unexpected danger developed 
itself in the fact that all the after -part of The 
Esmeralda began to be thronged with Spaniards, 
for she was so constructed below that there was 
through communication all along, and her officers 
presence of mind enough to pour half their 
e men aft, while half were sent forward, so as 
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to get their attackers between two fires in case the 
watch, who were pretty well amidships, should be 
unable to hold their own. The latter, who had 
heard the Chilian passwords, fired in the two direc- 
tions at once with some effect, and the Chilenos 
began to fall rapidly. 

This dangerous fire could not be borne — so Lord 
Cochrane dashed at them, sword in hand and with 
his own crew as his only supporters, sent most of 
them flying up the rigging, into and on the fo'k'stle, 
anywhere to avoid his fierce assault ; and then his 
lordship turned sharp, with all his men around him, 
and fought his way back to Captain Guise, whom he 
met advancing, almost in the centre of the deck. 
By the Admiral's directions (and orders to that effect 
had been given before the boats left the squadron) 
the united crews now raised a vigorous cheer, not as 
Chilenos, but as Spaniards, of Viva el Key I for the 
purpose of distracting the frigate's defenders, and of 
deceiving and confusing the adjacent ships; and, 
under cover of this ruse, Cochrane hastily arranged 
with Captains Guise and Crosbie, who now had 
joined them, that the latter should hold in check 
the enemy at the fo'k'stle end of the vessel, while 
the two former should make a determined attempt 
to clear out the afterpart thoroughly before uniting 
again with Crosbie for the final effort which must 
result in triumph or destruction. 

Deluded for a while by the Royalist cry raised by 
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those who were in reality Republicans, the fire of 
the Spaniards both fore and aft slackened for a very 
brief period ; while the desultory peppering, which 
had commenced from the surrounding vessels of 
war, immediately ceased, and was not again re- 
newed, presumably for the reaaon that the oiScers 
in command of those craft were humane enough 
not to continue an attack that probably would kill 
more of their own side thnn of the assailants', who 
could not be in great numbers or they would never 
have accomplished so complete a surprise. Lord 
Cochrane took advantage of the pause to work out 
a little scheme which must of necessity be men- 
tioned, because it is such a fine proof of the extreme 
forethought which ever guided his most brilliant 
and, apparently, most reckless deeds of daring. 
He had calculated that the American and English 
frigates — whose position on the scene of action has 
been described above — would do precisely what 
they did do at this juncture, viz., hoist distinguish- 
ing lights, so that the shore batteries might not 
fire into them, as they would doubtless fire into 
Tlie Esmeralda; and accordingly the Admiral had 
carefully prepared a number of varied lanterns 
to choose from, so that when The Hyperion and 
Macedonia ran up theirs, he could run up similar 
ones on The Esmeralda^ and thus the cannon- 
ade of the batteries would be fairly diverted 
from the latter, in so far as a good deal of it 
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must be directed, in error, on the Englifihman and 
the American. 

But the unexpected truce of confusion was over 
now; the Spanish officers urged their men to fire 
from quarter and fo'k'stle on to the middle of the 
ship, no matter whether it was occupied by friend 
or foe, or by both together, as was very much the 
case ; and the brutal order ^was obeyed with the 
inevitable result that more harm was done to their 
own men than to the Chilenos, because the former 
were much more numerous than the latter. Never- 
theless the RepubUcans were suffering severely, 
and it was high time to strike a stout blow, lest 
it soon should be too late. 

" At them, my lads 1 " cried Cochrane, leaving his 
lantern arrangements to be carried out by his flag- 
lieutenant ; and with Captain Guise at his side, both 
followed close by their bold officers and seamen, he 
dashed aft, and in a moment was engaged in a 
rattling personal encoimter, while Crosbie was simi- 
larly leading on his men more forward. And a 
stiff fight it was that the Admiral found himself 
engaged in — the Spaniards climbed into the mizzen 
rigging, they swarmed on the quarter-deck and 
its bulwarks, from which points of vantage their 
musketry poured down ceaselessly, while their main 
force in the aflerpart of the ship fought gallantly 
to hold their own. Pistol and gim belched forth 
their deadly missiles, cutlass and sabre rang ^^xq.^\^ 
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in combat, tomahawk and pike added tlieir gory 
contributions to the fray, and the knives on both 
sides did bloody work as the awful struggle grew 
closer and yet more close. The decks were slushed 
all over with mingled blood and brains, in which 
the combatants reeled and slipped, yet battled tiger- 
like in the ghastly mess ; the scuppers flowed full 
of the vital fluid of sailors who were contesting, not 
as men, but as demons ; and the waves below took 
ruddy accoimt of many a dead and dying hero 
flung overboard in the fury of the fight. 

So it was aft ; so it was for'ard ; when suddenly 
the shore batteries woke up with a fearful roar, and 
added the mighty thimders of their destructive 
power to the battle. Fortunately Oochrane's fore- 
knowledge here told in a manner that saved The 
Esmeralda from being riddled through and through. 
For the American and English, frigates sUpped their 
moorings, as he had foreseen they would, ran up 
their distinguishing lanterns, which were imme- 
diately answered by similar ones which the Admiral's 
flag-lieutenant was able to place in the rigging of 
the Spanish frigate ; and, the gunners ashore being 
confused by the similar hghts in all three ships, flrst 
divided their fire, and presently ceased altogether 
under order of their superior ofiScers, who were 
fearful of dangerous political results were they to 
Beriously injure the American or the Englishman. 

Cochrane raised a loud cheer when he became 
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aware of the complete sueeess of his manoeuvre. 
His men caught up the cry with overwhelming 
energy, a sustained and most impetuous rush was 
made, the Spaniards were cut down in vast numbers 
and flung into the aft-hatch, or overboard, as 
happened to be most convenient, and the afterpart 
of The Esmeralda was in the hands of the Chilians. 

During all this Captain Crosbie had been nearly as 
actively engaged, and had done great execution on 
the enemy. Charging past and through such 
Spaniards as yet held their ground amidships, he 
had stormed the fo'k'stle sword in hand, but had 
met with a desperate resistance from the crowds of 
Tlie Esmeraldds people thereon assembled. Neither 
party gained, neither seemed to lose an inch of 
space, and both fought a stern contest that was 
almost silent, because each man felt that he must 
husband all his force, if he would also preserve his 
life. Plenty of clash and clatter of weapons, but no 
cries or shouts ; plenty of deadly blows and shots, 
but scarcely a voice to be heard ; and plenty of tacit 
obedience, but no loud-spoken orders. 

Cochrane turned when he had gained the victory 
aft, and at once hit upon a plan to aid Crosbie most 
effectually. Bidding Guise hold firmly the position 
that had been so vaUantly acquired, he took with 
him a umnber of sailors and marines who had 
suffered least, jumped with them into the nearest 
launches^ which he caused to be rapidly hauled 
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along the outside of the frigate until under the 
fo'k'stle, up to which he clambered behind the 
Spaniards there stationed, and in a few minutes 
more the newcomers had freed Crosbie from his 
peiilous position, and were united with his band. 
Yet another stand, and a truly gallant one, was 
made by The Esmeralda s men amidships ; but now 
all hopes of eflTectual resistance were over, and pre- 
sently, to spare further useless bloodshed, the Spanish 
officers cried out that they surrendered, and a gruff 
yet joyous outburst of cheers proclaimed the triumph 
of the Chilenos. 

At one o'clock in the morning Lord Cochrane cut 
his prize's main-cable with his own hand, sail was 
got upon her at once, and she was steered out 
through the passage in the boom under the renewed 
volleys of all the batteries and of most of the 
Spanish ships, now pretty well aware which was the 
ship they ought to fire on. The Spanish loss was 126, 
that of the Chilenos some ten per cent, less ; but the 
value of tte victory was not to be gauged by the list 
of the killed and wounded, but by its moral effect 
on the Royal Navy of Spain — an effect that was 
disastrous in the extreme to the cause of the King. 

The flag of Tlie Esmeralda was presented to the 
President of Chili, and though Lord Cochrane was 
not sufficiently rewarded, he was honoured by the 
Chilenos in the highest degree, and his name amongst 
them lives to this day as that of an invincible sea-king^ 










"GOLD, OR THE SWORD?" 

APPILY it is not often that the British 
oflScer, whether holding high or inferior 
command, has had to put to himself the 
question, " Shall I bribe, or shall I fight ? " 
for the national instinct is all in favour of the latter 
alternative, and we prefer to conquer our enemy 
with good downright blows instead of purchasing 
his submission with money. 

Yet it has happened that some of our distinguished 
men have, under the pressm'e of peculiar circum- 
stances, been compelled to resort to bribery when 
possibly fighting would have been the best as well 
as the most honourable course ; and we fear that the 
records of John Company Bahadoor's successes in 
India are pretty freely studded with examples of the 
practice. Amongst the generals employed during 
the stirring times of 1803 — when the Marquis of 
Wellesley was Governor-General, and his brother, 
afterwards the world-famed Duke of Wellington, was 
already preparing for his magnificent victory of 
Assaye — in that year, then. Lord Lake was sent into 
the Doab, a region lying between the Ganges and 
the Jumna, for a specific purpose ; and hia loid^^ivg 

D 
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had Tiot only to put to himself the above question, 
but had also to give his reasons for his ultimate 
answer. Briefly, the circumstances of the afiair were 
these: Before the great Mahratta Confederacy be- 
gan to decline, a certain Frenchman named Perron, 
-who had gone out to India as a sailor before-the- 
mast and was of very humble origin, had managed 
to get into the military service of Scindia, a restless 
and powerful chief, and in it he had so rapidly 
risen that before long he was almost ** master of his 
master," had obtained large grants of land for the 
maintenance of the troops under his command, and, 
as the Marquis of Wellesley put it, " had founded an 
independent French State on the most vulnerable 
part of the Company's frontier," with AUyghur as at 
once his capital and his chief fortress. From that 
commanding situation, M. Perron dictated to a num- 
ber of smaller native Independencies in his immediate 
neighbourhood, announced to them the policy they 
were to pursue for the better annoyance and dis- 
traction of the British, and, in a word, assumed such 
a masterful bearing that it was at last determined 
to make an end of him for good and all ; or, as Lord 
Lake's instructions ran, to compass " the efiectual 
demolition of the French State erected by M. Perron 
on the banks of the Jumna, as the primary object 
of the campaign." 

Early in August 1803, his lordship had broken up 
from Cawnpore, on the 29th he crossed the frontier 
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into the Mahratta countiy and oflFered battle to 
Perron's army holding a strong position in front 
of the town of Coel, behind which lay Allyghur. 
A sort of action was commenced, but it speedily de- 
generated into a flight on the part of the enemy, 
and Lord Lake obtained possession of the first- 
named place without the sUghtest difficulty. 

Then arose the question, " Is Allyghur to be taken 
by Gold, or by the Sword ? " and upon it the general 
thus wrote to the Marquis of Wellesley : " I have 
not yet moved hence (Coel), nor am I in posscKsion 
of Allyghur; my object is to get the troops out of 
the fort by bribery, which I flatter myself will be 
done. My reason for gaining it in this way, proceeds 
from a wish to expedite matters and save the troops " 
— a laudable desire, no doubt, but not consistent 
with modem English views of political honesty. 
Lord Lake, however, was probably influenced in his 
wish to obtain Perron's stronghold through bribery 
by the knowledge that nearly all the troops in it 
were mere hirelings, despicable mercenaries whose 
swords were at the ser\nce of the highest bidder, and 
he held himself justified in buying them oflF in prefer- 
ence to losing valuable English lives in the destruc- 
tion of such free-lances. Nevertheless, corruption in 
this instance was found to be of no avail ; Colonel 
Pedrons, left by M. Perron in command at Allyghur, 
thought the glory of defending such a powerful 
place would, in the long run, be more pio&la\>\^ \)ci&si 
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accepting the British money ; the secret negotiations 
came to an abrupt end ; and September 3 Ibimd the 
English general making his preparations for cracking 
the hard nut before him by a coup de main. 

After the last post had sounded in the camp of 
Coel on the night of the above date, two detach- 
ments of Lake's artillery, consisting of four 18- 
pounders each, were silently got into order, and 
in half-an-hour 8 time were rumbluig away in the 
direction of the fortress, accompanied by some 
mihtary engineers whose duties had already been 
explained to them. Arrived within range of the 
main gateway, which, of course, could not be seen 
in the darkness, and at a spot that had been 
fixed upon during a reconnaissance made in the 
afternoon, the guns were placed in convenient posi- 
tions on either side of the road leading to and 
commanding the entrance, and the walls on that 
flank of AUyghm* ; and they were speedily protected 
by light but sufficient entrenchments thrown up 
by the artillerymen themselves, under the directions 
and with the assistance of the engineers. That 
finished, and it did not take long to do, nothing 
remained but to wait as patiently as might be for 
future events — so sentries were told ofi*, a regular 
guard was fixed, and the remainder of the men 
lay down under their guns and tumbrils, to get such 
sleep as might fall to their lot. 
At half-past two on the same night, or rather 
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in the morning of the 4th inst., General Lake might 
have been seen issuing from his quarters on 
foot, and accompanied by a single aide-de-camp 
bearing a lantern to guide their footsteps, for the 
night was very dark. With some diflSculty they 
found an open space, previously decided upon, and 
thereon could be perceived, in a dim and confused 
manner, a number of men who moved when they 
stirred at all with a silent precaution, denoting 
that some secret matter was on foot. There were 
no words of command to be heard, the clang of 
weapons was entirely absent, the bustle of a parade 
WHS in no degree existent, and there was not as 
much as a glimmer of light amongst the whole 
body. By the time, however, that the general cind 
his aide had arived on the ground, the mass of 
men had been adjusted into order, and the pre- 
liminary duties of a parade were being as silently 
carried on as the muster had been silently made. 
The arms and ammunition w^ere subjected to a 
formal inspection in the dark — the real one had 
been made by the officers in the men's quarters, 
where lights could be used — and then the general 
sought out the officer who was to command the 
expedition, to impart his final instructions — that 
officer being the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Monson, 
who had already greatly distinguished himself in 
the campaigns of the time and country, and was 
everywhere noted for marked personal braverj. 
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Lord Lake told him, from information in his 
hands obtained through trustworthy spies — his 
lordship's said "agents," but he meant the word 
employed in our text — that the French ofBcers of 
the garrison of AUyghur were over-confident they 
could not be driven out except by a regular siege 
conducted in accordance with the tenets of Engi- 
neers, that they had made up their minds not to 
bother themselves with extra precautions until 
they saw formal trenches commenced, and that, 
therefore, there was a reasonable prospect of (yolonel 
Monson's men being able to storm the place and scale 
the walls before the defenders should be on the alert 
— at all events, he added, nothing was to be left un- 
tried to gain a good foothold within, for that once 
accomplished there would be no difficulty in complet- 
ing the capture, either by gold offered under better 
circumstances than before, or by the swords of the 
British inside and their shot from without the walls. 
His lordship then shook Colonel Monson, and Major 
M*Leod (the colonel's chosen second-in-command) 
wai-mly by the hand, bade them God-speed in their 
undertaking, and watched them stumble forward 
with their men in the profound darkness, while his 
heart beat high with a curious mixture of feelings — 
pride in their daring eagerness for the dangerous 
service, envy of the personal glory most of them 
would obtain, and sorrow for the fate that would 
pretty surely decimate their ranks. 
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The storming party, for virtually it was that, 
could not be accused of any overplus of numbers 
likely to interfere with its success by a too great 
crowding and jostling of the men, for it was made 
up in a manner to argue weakness rather than 
strength — viz^ the Grenadier and Light Com- 
panies of the 76th King's Regiment, two central 
companies from the same distinguished corps ; two 
large detachments from Native Infantry regiments 
of the army; while a httle way behind came a 
couple of 12-pounder guns, followed by two other 
pieces of half that calibre. 

Colonel Monson led his men from Coel at 
precisely 3 A.M., and made the best of his way, 
in the dark, towards where he knew the batteries 
had been planted, in a kind of curved route 
selected because the ground was that way more 
open for the march. On th« road they passed 
close chains of videttes of their own cavalry which 
had been very much strengthened, with the triple 
object of diverting the enemy's attention from 
Colonel Monson's column, of deceiving Pedrons 
into the idea that Lord Lake rather feared an attack 
from him than intended one on his own account, 
and of carefully guarding and preventing all exit 
from Coel, so that no information should reach 
AUyghur; and from these mounted men, who 
had during the night reached pretty close up to 
the walls, Colonel Monson received the gra.t\i!^\\i^ 
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infuiTnation that all was still as the grave inside 
the fort, and that there were no signs of the 
Mahrattas being on the alert. In due efflux of 
time the Kttle force arrived at the batteries, the 
men of which were directly called to arms, passed 
on, and did not break their march again until they 
were within an estimated distance of four hundred 
yards from the main gateway. There a halt was 
called, anns were grounded, and the soldiers were 
bade to lie down until daybreak, meanwhile pre- 
serving u.n absolute silence and being careful that 
no man ventured to strike a light — for a small fire 
was twinkling in their immediate front and it would 
never do for the enemy to similarly detect the Eng- 
lish advance, supposing he had taken the precaution 
of placing an outpost, who were warming them- 
selves round the ruddy embers now seen by 
Colonel Monson's men. To clear up the point, 
whether or not there were such scouts, the officer 
commanding the Light Company of the 76th 
was sent forward with one or two of the briskest 
soldiers, and in a short time they returned with 
the news that it was so indeed, and there were 
from fifty to seventy of Pedrons' people, all armed 
to the teeth, lying round the fire and engaged 
in smoking or sleeping — an outpost truly, but one 
that for the eake of its members had much better 
have been inside than without the walls of 
Allyghur. 
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Here was a chance not to be neglected, for doubt- 
less in case of attack these men would seek retreat 
by the gate, which could hardly be securely barred 
while these men of Pedrons' were on its wrong side ; 
and what would be easier, argued Colonel Monson to 
himself, than for English soldiers to enter the same 
way in company with the fugitives, and keep that 
barrier open until the main body could have time to 
rush up ? It was a good idea, but, like many others, 
it was worked out ultra vires — the British soldier 
did, as he often does, too much. The Light Com- 
pany was got under arms, and crept away to the 
flank, while those left behind eagerly awaited the 
result. It was not long in coming — there was a 
rush, men started to their feet all roimd the fire seen 
from the British front, a very few shots but a con- 
siderable clash of arms, cries and shrieks, neither very 
numerous nor loud, for the enemy had been taken 
completely unawares, and steel did its deadly work 
before there was time or opportunity for much noise. 
In a word, there were no fugitives from the outpost 
with whom to enter the gateway, for every one of 
the men composing it had been slaughtered on the 
spot ! 

So swiftly, so silently, so completely had the 
bloody job been accomplished, that even Pedrons' 
guards on the walls were scarcely disturbed at all, 
and though they fired a few shots in the direction of 
the slight and unavoidable tiu-moil of ^the contest^ 
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they raised no general alarm, because, as was subse- 
quently ascertained, they considered that the numer- 
ous British videttes had merely got a little too close 
to the walls and had exchanged a shot or two, a 
dozen of sabre thrusts or so, with the Mahratta scouts 
outside. Colonel Monson, though he could not with- 
hold a meed of praise from the men who liad over 
rather than underdone their work, was no little 
annoyed that they had been so veri/ successfiil, and 
he waited for gunfire at Coel — the appointed time 
for his attack — with considerable anxiety, for he felt 
that the growing daylight would scarce improve 
his chances of getting within the frowning ram- 
parts now beginning to loom stern and dark in front 
of him. 

As the report from the gun boomed out sullenly 
on the dull morning air, he called his party to arms, 
and was answered with delighted alacrity by the 
men, whose limbs were stiffened from their lengthy 
repose in the cold, but who were reinvigorated 
directly by the prospect of immediate action. At 
the same moment the two batteries placed the night 
before on much higher ground than that occupied by 
Monson, and a Httlo on his left-rear, opened with 
thimdering emphasis on the fortifications surround- 
ing the main gate. 

" Forward," cried Monson, drawing his sword and 
placing himself at the head of his party, **at the 
double I " — and away went the excited fellows, wild 
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as schoolboys fresh released from irksome studies 
to enjoy the pleasure of the playfields. 

Fortimately there was still but very little light 
from the breaking day, for had it been otherwise the 
English might have fallen headlong into a trap whose 
existence had not been suspected. When witliin a 
hundred yards of the causeway leading across 
the ditch to the gateway, Colonel Monson, who 
was leading the advance consisting of the two 
flank companies of the 76th, suddenly became 
aware that what is known in military language as 
a traverse had been dug right in the line he was 
taking, and that it was armed with men and cannon. 
A yell from the Mahratta watchmen — if such careless 
sentinels could so be called — ^proved that the English 
attack had at last been discovered to consist of 
something more than a mere morning's cannonade, 
and the dusky warriors immediately fired their 
matchlocks at the advancing foe, while they sought 
to arouse their own gunners to action. There was 
not a second to be lost. 

" Charge, with the bayonet 1 " cried Monson, and 
he was the very fii'st into the traverse, followed by his 
dashing men, who cleared out such of the defenders 
as were not killed on the spot before they had 
time to fire off even a single one of the three 
6-pounders which formed the armament, and were 
the first tangible prizes of the expedition. As the 
Englishmen had jumped, scrambled, or tunibWd 
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after their leader, they naturally fell into some 
confusion, from which their officers were unable to 
extricate them in time to rush with the retreating 
foe tlu'ough the main-gate which had opened for 
his admittance, and thus was lost a second excellent 
chance of obtaining a footing in the Fort without 
much exposure or danger to the men. The rush 
in truth was made, but it was too late and too 
stragglnig, and the gate was shut in the faces of 
the 76th men just as they reached its portals, while 
a quick, judicious fire of grape was poured into 
them from the portholes, ramparts, and every pos- 
sible point. 

Repulsed, but not beaten, these two flank com- 
panies Avere withdrawn some little distance to be 
re-formed, and to allow the men to get their wind 
again, for they were much blown by their run 
and subsequent exertions ; and it was resolved to 
attempt the more proper work of a storming-party 
whose advance had not been previously prepared 
for by a bombardment, and the establishment of 
a practicable breach. The scaling-ladders, which 
had been got ready and carried by the engineers 
helping the artillery to erect the batteries the pre- 
vious night, were brought forward under the di- 
rections of Major M*Leod; and a selected body of 
the Grenadiers of the 76th, now quite recovered 
from the efiects of their charge and fight, were 
selected to plant and mount them. Easier said 
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than done — the ladders were placed agninst the 
ramparts on the far side of the deep and wide ditch, 
though the fire of the matchlock-men bowled over 
some of our best soldiers, and in large numbers too ; 
but when it came to actual escalading, Major M'Leod 
found himself opposed by active pikemen above, who, 
as fast as his Grenadiers surmounted the walls, sent 
them crashing down again whence they came. This 
decidedly losing-game was played for some time 
before Colonel Monson ordered it to be given up, 
which was the case as soon as he perceived that 
a heavily-weighted Grenadier climbing up a narrow 
ladder had no chance whatever against a naked 
pikeman standing on the firm rampart at the top, 
and that the weapon driven into the breast or head 
of the leading Englishman on the ladder cost not 
merely the life of that victim, but sent every one 
of his comrades beneath him crushing down below 
in a confused and often dangerously wounded mass. 
That was yet another repulse — the escalade was 
abandoned, even the ladders having to be left be- 
hind, the troops were retired in the best order 
that might be, and a messenger was despatched 
at top speed to bring up the reserve battaKon of 
the 4th Native Infantry, and the light guns which 
had accompanied the party from Coel. A 6-pounder 
was run into position right in front of the mas- 
sive gate, and as nearly on a level with it as 
possible, and immediately fire was opened with as 
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quick a service as might be. The piece, ho\r- 
ever, was soon found to be much too feeble for the 
work demanded of it, and a 12-pounder was brought 
into action to supplement its fire. From the in- 
creased weight of metal, and some bungling in 
the handling of this gun caused by the very effec- 
tive shooting from the walls, the loopholes, and the 
turrets, it took over a quarter of an hour to fix it 
in a favourable position to play on the gate, and 
even then the aim was rendered comparatively abor- 
tive through the daring bravery of the Mahrattas, 
who did not hesitate to nm do\vn the ladders left by 
the English, to cross the ditch and engage the 
latter on the level, and to sacrifice immense num- 
bers of their men sooner than permit the chief de- 
fence of the place to be successfully assailed. In 
one of these attacks a Mahratta wounded Colonel 
Monson with a pike, but the brave chief tied up the 
wound himself, said nothing about it, and resumed 
his duties in a moment. But the steady fire which 
the 76th and the native infantry detachments were 
now pouring on their swarthy opponents, com- 
bined with the play of the batteries in the rear 
and above those troops, was more than the enemy 
could very long hope to successfully resist — they 
gave way, such of them as were still left alive were 
prced to retreat again up the ladders, the gate was 
wn in by the united efforts of the cannon, and the 
glish poured into the place, cheering as they w^ent. 
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However, they were far from victory yet, for they 
found themselves only at the commencement of a 
long circular lane, blocked at the end by a tower 
pierced all over for musketry which poured from it 
in deadly torrents, flanked with houses occupied by 
the matchlock-men whose aim was beyond all praise, 
while concealed batteries every now and then opened 
on the assailants with perfect showers of grape. Yet 
did our brave fellows run this gauntlet at last with 
a certain amount of success, but only to find their 
further progress barred by a second gate that was 
not forced without great loss — without enormous 
slaughter on both sides. That passed, a third de- 
fence, almost precisely similar to the two first, had 
to be overcome, but here Colonel Monson was able 
to push through in company with the retreating Mah- 
rattas, though his efforts cost him a second wound 
which disabled him from further exertions that day. 
Major M*Leod now assumed the command in place 
of his wounded chief, and hurried on with desperate 
energy in hopes of finding means to repeat the 
tactics which had gained the third gate, at the 
fourth and last. In that, however, he was bafiled — 
the defenders were too quick for him, and he was 
only in time to find this formidable obstacle to a 
further advance slammed-to in his very face and 
secured on the inside, while he himself was flung 
back wounded. 

What was to be done? His force was sadly 
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diminished — ^was in truth diminishing at every dis- 
charge from the enemy — and his 6 and 12-pounder8 
were still some way in the rear. Hurriedly binding 
up his wound and getting his men into such little 
shelter — and it was very little indeed — as was avail- 
able, he ran back for the guns, had them dragged 
into position as speedily as possible, but was no 
little chagrined to find that they were of very small 
use against the great strength of the final Mahratta 
defence. Suddenly it occurred to him that it was 
mere waste of time attempting to blow in the mas- 
sive barrier while there was at one side, and in an 
angle, a small wicket which, perhaps, might easier 
yield. He caused both guns to be pointed there — 
one or two discharges flung it open, the Major jumped 
forward with all the hands nearest him, beat back 
the defenders, in a moment was on the inner ram- 
parts, and pouring heavy volleys into the crowded 
open space below and within. He was ably seconded 
in this dashing exploit by all the unwounded men of 
the Native as well as the English corps — a panic at 
last supervened amongst the Mahrattas, their fire 
grew weak, feeble, then ceased; and almost imme- 
diately the British colours went up on a flagstaff 
that happened to be there, and Allyghur was won 1 

This gallant storm of a fort still unbreached, long 
as it has taken to describe it was little more in 
accomplishment than an hour from the first assault 
on the walls to the last shot fired ; and though the 
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EugliBh ]o68 wftB cruelly severe, including, ae it 
did, seventeen EngUsh officers, the fruitfl of thftir 
triumph were brilliaDt in actual as well as in moral 
effects. For, in addition to the enormous slaughter 
of the euemy, the fort was found to be stored in the 
most ample manner, while no less than 281 cannon 
were carried away in triumph to Coel ; and very 
soon afterwards Perron surrendered himself to the 
Englifih, and his power came to an untimely end — 
not by gold, but by the nobler power of the sword. 





SIXTY MINUTES' FIRE AND FROST. 




LOWERING sky of iron-grey, the snow 
falling heavily, a piercing blast from the 
icy north sweeping down the great 
St. Lawrence diAriding the Canadian 
from American territory, and that grand river itself 
nothing now but a solid highway of frozen water — 
a boundary indeed between the two countries, but 
no longer a defence to either. 

It is the 23d of February 1813— that year wherein 
nearly all the civilised nations of the world are at 
war, the one with the other, this alliance against 
that ; our own country, amongst the rest, at daggers 
drawn with two or three neighbours, — ^and British 
bugles are sounding '* The Assembly," in the British 
fort of Wellington, to noble-hearted British troops 
who come pouring out of their quarters for morning 
parade at the unusually early hour of six o'clock- 

The men are eager; for a "fighting majors- 
Mac Donnell by name, of the Glengarry (Canadian) 
Fencibles — has just taken over the command of 
the detachment, and it has got rumoured about 
that he is going to have what they call "a 
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pitch in** at the American troops lying at Og- 
densbnrg, a town and fort the other side of the 
hard frozen river, which, at that point, is about one 
mile and a-half wide. Also there is a certain 
Captain Jenkins, of the same corps, who is known 
to have had a personal dispute with the oflScer 
commanding the Americans; and Mr. Jenkins, be- 
sides being second in rank to Major Mac Donnell, has 
the reputation of being one of the most daring 
officers on the left bank of the St. Lawrence; so 
that altogether things look promising, and the men 
congratulate one another on a break-up of the 
inaction which they had begim to regard as shame- 
fuL They are not sure there will be a fight, 
but they believe and hope so, for a conversation has 
been overheard between Lieut.-General Sir George 
Prevost and Major Mac Donnell, on the departure of 
the former the previous night, in which a hesitating 
permission was given "to make a demonstration 
against Ogdensburg, but on no account to attack it." 
If the men know "the fighting major," and they 
think they do, he will keep on " demonstrating " 
until the enemy attack 1dm; and then — why, then 
there will be " wigs on the green " in spite of all 
the generals that ever wore feathers in their hats, or 
spectacles on their noses. The men are right, for 
before the " Fall-in " is sounded, the word is passed 
round that the parade is to be in Hght marching 
order, without knapsacks, but with the full field 
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allowaDce of ball-cartridge per man. Theee pre- 
liminaries arranged, the little force is drawn up, 
and consiBts of not less than a dozen of the Royal 
Artillery, with three Kght field-guns, which are to be 
mainly worked by the infantxy, 230 of the Glengarry 
boys and ordinary- militia, and 250 men of the 8th 
(King's) Begiment of the line— or, 491 all told. Major 
Mac Donnell and Captain Jenkins appear together 
on the parade ground, and there can no longer be 
any doubt on the score of fighting, for it is quickly 
observed that the first-named is wearing an ancestral 
sword, which he never buckles on unless there be 
battle in the air; wliile Captain Jenkins carries in 
his belt a brace of bull-dog pistols, which are cer- 
tainly not a usual portion of his equipments. A 
buzz of gladness goes round the ranks, and it is all 
the sergeants can do to repress it before the force is 
called t^ attention, and the formal work begins. 

The Major divided his troop into two columns — 
the right one under the command of Captain Jen- 
kins, consisting of that oflScer's own Light Company 
of the Glengarry Feucibles, with 70 of the Canadian 
militia and their oflScers; the left, personally com- 
manded by the Major, who also was, of course, to 
direct the whole expedition, absorbed the remaining 
troops and concealed the field-guns in its centre. 
The right column was — ^if the " demonstration " was 
on — to attack the enemy's left, believed to lie 
old French fort just outside and a little 
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to the rear of Ogdensburg, and after defeating 
them was to spread along towards the American 
woods with a view of cutting off the retreat of 
the main bddy, who would, if all went right, be 
by that time beaten by Major Mac Donnell, and 
in full flight for such places of safety as might 
be left unguarded. The Major's contingent, as is 
obvious from the above, was to march straight 
on Ogdensburg, when it was hoped that British 
pluck would more than compensate fur the vastly 
superior force of the enemy, entrenched though he 
was behind a battery of heavy field-artillery, and 
would send the Yankees helter-skelter into the arms 
of Captain Jenkins' men. With a few earnest words 
of encouragement from the commanding officer, the 
two bodies broke off one from the other until the 
appointed distance apart was attained, and then 
both got the word " Forward ! " and made the best 
of their way down the perilous bank until they 
gained the hard-frozen bosom of the mighty St. 
Lawrence. 

The snow had some time before ceased falling, 
and the sky was now clear and bright ; had it been 
otherwise, it is quite possible the British troops 
might have got across almost unperceived, for a 
snow - storm blowing down the St. Lawrence is 
about as difficult a thing as a sentry or lookout- 
man is ever called upon to peer through in search 
of an advancing enemy. As it was, they had 
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Bcarco comtneneed their very dif&cult march on the 
bummooky ice when they were perceived by Xh^ 
Ainorioim sentinels in Ogdensburg on the opposite 
bimk ; the alarm there was at once sounded ; the 
enemy flew to arms, and while Major Mac Donnell's 
troops wore floundering about in the great drifts 
of piled uj) snow — while Captain Jenkins was push- 
ing on us fast as he could through the same weary- 
ing and distressing obstacle — the enemy's batteries 
broke out in one loud simultaneous roar, and the 
round Hhot came bowling along playing at the great 
game of death. For a moment or two the handful 
of soldiers under the gallant captain of the Glen- 
garry regiment were staggered, and showed signs 
of hesitation. Many of them were little better thian 
recruits, though honoured with a billet in the Light 
Company; only a few of them, as it unfortunately 
happened, had ever been under artillery fire before, 
though they were all accustomed to rifle and 
musket work ; the ice was worse here than at 
any other part, the snow had drifted deeper owing 
to a sliglit curvature in the river bank — was it to 
be wondered that the men paused, and showed 
symptoms of incipient panic ? 

Captain Jenkins saw it, and it fired his blood to 
assion-heat. Drawing his sword, and waving it 
his head, he planted himself at the head of 
e column, wheeled them into line to recall 
's wavering thoughts, and with a loud cry 
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of " The Glengarry Boys for ever ! " ordered the 
advance to be contmued. A ringing cheer was the 
response with which he was greeted, and from that 
moment out there was no thought, or sight, or 
sound of anything but determined fighting, deter- 
mined resolution to win or die. Nor was it a 
mere direct fire they had now to encounter, for 
the Americans, taking advantage of jutting points 
on their own bank ran their guns forward on those, 
and were able to greet Captain Jenkins' little band 
with triple volleys and grape-shot — in front, and at 
angles from both the right and the left. 

With Major Mac Donnell things were not so bad, 
and he was able, as soon as the batteries opened upon 
him, to push forward with something like celerity, 
and in good order, for he had no cross-fire to harass 
his troops- As Jie approached nearer to the bank, he 
perceived that the Americans had weakened their 
right fiank, doubtless the better to strengthen the old 
French fort on the left, and he immediately detached 
the portion of the 8th he had with him, to tm'u the 
enemy at the enfeebled point. The brave fellows 
dashed away under a storm of grape and musketry — 
for they were now well within range — climbed the 
bank at one of the steepest places, engaged in a des- 
perate hand-to-hand conflict, in which the odds were 
quite five to one, on the level above ; and finally com- 
pletely wound round the flank, and sent the enemy 
flying away through the town and towards the Black 
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River, flowing through its centre. Mac Donnell 
steadily advanced, well before his men and sword in 
hand, to his proper front in the face of a most galling 
fire, halting every now and then to deliver a volley by 
platoons, while a skirmishing practice was kept up 
all the while; and it was only when the Americans, 
driven from the right, had occupied posts of vantage 
along the Black River, that the fighting Major foimd 
himself necessitated to halt. But he did so with an 
object — ^the unmasking of the guns concealed in the 
centre of his force, and they told with fine effect on 
the thickly-formed American companies. The latter 
wavered, seemed ** shaky,*' a few began to sneak away, 
and Major Mac Donnell was on the point of limbering 
up his guns again and charging en masse up the bankt 
when an orderly touched him on the shoulder and 
handed him a letter. 

It was from Sir George Prevost, revoking his per- 
mission of the previous evening, and positively 
forbidding the Major to draw a trigger against 
Ogdensburg. 

"A fig for his order I" cried Mac Donnell, flinging 
the missive passionately on the ice : " I'll never re- 
treat, now we're in the thick of it. Limber up the 
guns, and forward ! " 

On the gallant fellows went with a tremendous 
rush, on over hummocks of ice, through drifts of snow 
waist-high, on and over the steep defended banks of 
the great river, until they were in the midst of the 
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Americans, fighting with bayonet and butt of gun, as 
British soldiers alone can fight when there are des- 
perate odds against them. Down goes the Major 1 

Dead t Not a bit of it — only a flesh wound, and 
in a moment he is up again, cheering his men on, and 
laying about him with that sturdy weapon as though 
all the blood of all his ancestors were thrilling through 
his powerful right arm I Hurrah 1 the enemy yields 
on all sides ; he flies ; he seeks retreat and safety in 
the fort. Truth to say, Mac Donnell is not sorry, for 
his men are dreadfully exhausted, his guns have not 
yet been dragged up from the icy level to the top of 
the frowning bank, and his experieuce teaches him 
that a collapse of his victorious onset is quite a 
possible, if not probable event. He sounds a parley, 
waves a flag of truce, to which the Americans by no 
means object, for they, too, are "blown" and out of 
time from the stiflF fight in such stiflF ground; and 
then he sends an oflScer and flag into the fort where 
the enemy have taken refuge, to demand, according 
to the laws of war, the immediate surrender of a 
place which is untenable. Leaving him at that point, 
let us see what Captain Jenkins was doing. 

As he went forward he found that no less than 7 
guns were blazing on his front, while, owing to the 
nature of the ground, he was unable to correctly 
guess how many there might be at work on his 
flanks ; and there were at least 300 men opposed to 
his handful, who were very much exhausted by tke 
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depth of the snow, the nature of the ice, and their 
now great exertions. It was touch or go, win 
or lose. 

' "Cliarge them, with the bayonet, boysT he cried 
in a voice that rang even over the noise of the fight, 
and he dashed forward, while his men followed him 
in truly noble style. 

A loud cry of horror 1 The Captain is seen to fiaJl, 
and in a second the snow is a crimson ball all around 
him. In a second, and without help, he is up again 
on his feet, and running forward as before ; but the 
whole of the left arm, from finger tip to elbow, has 
been utterly destroyed by a grape shot, and none 
but one cast in heroic mould could continue to fight 
under such an extremity of torture. And the fire 
from above is now of the most desperate nature, for 
the Americans, thoroughly on their metal, see the 
absolute necessity of driving back the onset of Cap- 
tain Jenkins' gallant little band; for if the latter once 
gain the crest of the bank, what can hold them backt 
What can prevent the English from half encircling the 
position with double firel The American officers cry 
wildly to their men to fire, and fire, and fire as fast 
as they can possibly manage to load the cumbrous 
musket of those days, and their soldiers reply 
willingly enough — too willingly, as it turns out, for 
they fire so fast that they take no aim, and though 
in sound and appearance it is a veritable feu, dCenfer^ 
the matter of dealing death or wounds to the 
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English it is comparatively harmless, for the bullets 
either fly high over their heads, or idly plough up the 
ice in their front and around them. 

It takes time to write this, but truly all was done 
in a moment — the moment after the brave Jenkins 
had received his first terrible wound. But he charges 
on — the splintered remains of his arm causing him 
the most cruel torture as they i*ub against his side, 
his belts, his equipments ; and it never once enters 
his mind or his heart to hold back, to fall, as he well 
might, on the snow, and to hand over his command 
to the next officer in rank, Lieutenant M*Auley. No I 
on he will go to the very last. 

Scarce a dozen steps more — the captain reels and 
tumbles and rolls over in the snow-bank at the very 
foot of the defence ; but yet again does he rise to his 
feet, and, with an effort that is little short of supreme, 
he gains the summit, ere nature and matter compel 
mind and will to yield. Face to the foe, his 
" Forward 1 " ringing clarion-like and bold and daring 
as ever, his sword waving triumphantly in the air, 
once more he falls on his face prone in the snow, and 
when the nearest rush to pick him up, it is found 
that his right arm has been completely stripped of 
flesh from wrist to shoulder, through the effects of a 
case-shot passing up it. They implore him, as they 
set him on his feet, to let them carry him to the rear, 
to let them — 

" No, no 1 " is his passionate reply ; " would ever a 
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man shirk at such a monent, and shall I — /, the 
leader?" 

He broke from his assistants as he put the last 
question, and he practically answered it himself, for the 
dauntless fellow — with both arms, be it remembered, 
entirely destroyed — once more headed his men, and 
gave clear and precise orders as to the steps to be 
taken to cut off the now fast-flying foes, and so 
to carry out the main portion of the duty for which 
they were all there. It was imperative that this 
should be done ; for, from the elevated ground now 
reached by Captain Jenkins, it was easy to see 
that Major Mac Donnell's men were at a standstill 
from exhaustion, and indeed this was just the mo- 
ment when the latter was sending out his flag of 
tnice as a ruse to gain a little breathing time. Har- 
assing the enemy fix)m the rear, from behind his own 
fortified lines, was, as Jenkins at once saw, the very 
best means to make him yield to Mac Donnell on the 
other side ; and the maimed young oflScer applied 
himself to the task with an energy that would have 
been surprising in a sound, was miraculous in a dan- 
gerously wounded and fearfully mutilated man. His 
reserve of Canadian Militia, which had been ordered 
to close up, had been unable to do so, as they were 
caught under a flanking fire that had spared the 
Glengarry boys, and they were still far in the rear ; 
while those around him were a mere handful com- 
pared to the Americans, who, now that they saw how 
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few were their imraediate foes, began to cease in 
tbeir flight, to turn round and fire, and to actually 
advance again towards their conquerors. 

This would never do ; so, Jenkins, again sending 
messages back to hasten up the reserve, put himself 
at the head of his own scanty warriors, and with a 
loud hurrah 1 charged forwards. Twenty or thirty 
yards went this splendid fellow at the double, cheer- 
ing all the time, and calling to his men to follow 
him. The Americans could not stand it ; they could 
not believe that an armless man would advance im- 
less he had a powerful force at his back down on 
the ice below, and behind, where they could not now 
see ; so Brother Jonathan went about again, and ran 
like wildfire. 

** Victory! Victory I" was the cry of the heroic 
young Captain Jenkins. He floundered heavily in the 
snow, spun round quickly for two or three moments 
as one in a fit, and then fell, for the last time, sense- 
less and motionless. 

Lieutenant M'Auley continued at the charge, leav- 
ing a couple of men with his fallen Captain ; but in a 
few moments Major MacDonnell (on the English true 
left, the American true right) heard from his flag of 
truce that the enemy would not surrender; he ordered 
a charge of all on the fort, which was immediately 
stormed and taken, its defenders fled to the woods, 
the engagement was over, and the victory lay with 
the plucky little band of Britishers. 
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No unimportant victory either, when we consider 
that the enemy had 500 men under arms, had the 
whole broad expanse of the frozen St. Lawrence 
fighting on their side, were on rising ground the 
ascent to which was one solid glacier of ice, were 
behind strong entrenchments, and had a very well 
constructed fort into which to retire in case of emer- 
gency. Well, that fort was taken and blown up ; 4 
American officers and 70 privates were made pri- 
soners; 11 pieces of cannon, light and heavy guns, 
went back across the river with the English as valu- 
able trophies of their success; all the ordnance, marine, 
commissariat, and general stores belonging to the 
defeated fell into the hands of the victors, and were 
utilised or destroyed as was found most advantage- 
ous ; two schooners of war, each carrying 4 guns and 
a *' long-nine," and which were docked at Ogdens- 
burg for summer use on the lakes, were destroyed 
by fire ; the same fate befell two heavily-armed gun- 
boata similarly located ; and the bonfire was capped 
by the flames which burst from the barracks in the 
town, which were the last things burnt ere the Eng- 
lish went back in triumph across the frozen river. 
The fighting itself took barely an hour from begin- 
ning to end, but it was very late in the afternoon ere 
the troops got into their own quarters in Wellington, 
and surely no one can say but that they had earned 
the right to the glorious merry-making of the night. 
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which succeeded the still more glorious fighting of 
the morning t 

In spite of his desperate wounds, which were fully 
believed to be mortal, Captain Jenkins lived on to a 
fair old age, but it will hardly be credited in this era 
of pensions and rewards that the noble fellow re- 
ceived no recognition whatever of his gallantry, and 
neither medal decorated his breast nor pension 
helped his pocket, nor had he even the barren honour 
of being promoted to a majority. He was not a 
" regular," only a " fencible," and therefore beneath 
all public, or rather all official notice. 

Such was the " Demonstration " of Ogdensburg — 
perhaps the very gallantest sixty minutes ever spent 
on the ice, and under fire, by Englishmen, or indeed 
by men of any nation on earth. 
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URING the long peace succeeding the 
gi-eat events of 1815, when the power of 
the first Napoleon was crushed for ever, 
there were but very few chances indeed 
of the British sailor obtaining the three main desires 
of his life — glory, promotion, and prize-money — save 
on the West Coast of Africa, where ceaseless and 
persistent war was still maintained against the atro- 
cious ruffians engaged in the slave trade ; and to 
that hot corner of creation did Tom Bowling and his 
mates turn with eager anxiety, quite untempered 
with fear, whenever opportunity offered, 

H.M.S. Star (6), Commander Dunlop, was cruising 
in that region on the morning of the 6th of March 
1845, when with the growing daylight the glad news 
was passed along the decks, fore and aft, above and 
below, that a certain beautiful double - topsail 
schooner — strongly suspected to be an old friend, 
or old enemy, rather, which had already been chased 
unsuccessfully no less than three times — was in 
sight, and apparently steering a course from the 
land and for the open sea, a circumstance making it 
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almost certain that she had a full cargo of slaves on 
board. Immediately all sail was cracked on the 5tor, 
and she flew down on the wings of the wind towards 
her intended prey, which, however, did not appear 
to take the smallest notice of the manoeuvre. This 
was very singular, for generally speaking a loaded 
slaver kept an extremely sharp look-out ; and it was 
still more extraordinary that, on a nearer approach, 
not a living being, save one man at the helm, could 
be seen on her decks; while, moreover, it was 
now noticed by the oflScers of the Star that the 
schooner was not so deep in the water as she should 
be, were she laden with a living cargo. 

" There can be no doubt about it, gentlemen," said 
Captain Dunlop, closing up his telescope with a 
snap ; " she is the same schooner — the Felxddadiy or 
the Virginia^ as she sometimes calls herself — and we 
are in luck's way to get hold of her." 

" Strange, she takes no notice of us," remarked 
one of the oflScers ; " and it looks uncommonly like a 
trap— eh t " 

" Then we shall spring it, without more ado ! " 
was the reply; and orders were given, the schooner 
being now (9 A.M.) well within range, to fire a gun 
across her bows as a gentle intimation that she 
must heave-to for examination. 

Still there was no sign — not an extra hand ap- 
peared on deck, not the slightest deviation did the 
solitary helmsman make, not an attempt was shown 

P 
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at running up any flag that might for a brief time 
keep the English vessel from exercising her right 
of search. She tranquilly sailed on, still and silent 
as the phantom ship of Vanderdecken might be sup- 
posed to do in a time of calm weather. It did cer- 
tainly look remarkably like a trap, for now the Star 
was quite close to her ; and, after a second shot had 
been sent through her mainsail, it was determined to 
board her, with a suflBciently strong force in the 
boats to frustrate any intended surprise of a bloody 
nature on the part of the crew of the schooner. 

The cutter, commanded by Lieutenant Wilson, 
was the first to grapple the stranger, and the men 
jumped on board, cutlass in hand and pistols free for 
use, under cover of the levelled muskets of their 
comrades in the other boats, and of the loaded guns 
of the Stavy which was now hove-to close at hand. 
Mr. Wilson rushed aft with a couple of hands who 
immediately took possession of the helm, while the 
remainder of the cutter's crew kept armed watch 
and ward over the hatchways, to prevent any people 
who might be below from making a nish on deck 
with a view to the recapture of their craft. The 
former steersman — ^a tall, dark^ and not altogether 
bad -looking fellow, apparently a Portuguese or 
BraziHan — afiected not to understand any of the ques- 
tions that were put to him, and preserved a stolid, 
sulky demeanour that was eminently unsatisfactory. 
By way of bringing him to his senses, he was 
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securely hand-ix)und with a piece of rope-yarn ; and, 
the other boats having all boarded by this time, a 
strong party were despatched below to secure what- 
ever men might be there, and to subsequently turn 
up the ship's papers and search her thoroughly. 
Meanwhile Lieutenant Wilson carefully examined 
the upper deck, and was rather astonished to find 
that though no defence had been attempted, the 
schooner's guns were loaded, the muskets were in 
the same condition, and there were plenty of other 
weapons — cutlasses, boarding-pikes, axes, etc. — 
lying about ready to hand. 

" What on earth's this ? " he asked, staring at 
some dark stains on the planking about the bitts 
of the foremast ; and, on closer examination, it was 
declared by more than one of his men that they 
were the marks of human blood I 

Pursuing this part of the investigation, numerous 
similar deadly stains, though their efiacement had 
evidently been roughly attempted, were found all 
over the deck ; and the surgeon of the Stavy who by 
this time had arrived, said that they imdoubtedly 
had been caused by blood, and blood not long shed. 
Meanwhile the party below had made prisoners of 
the whole of the schooner's crew — 21, all told, and 
of various nationalities, Portuguese, Brazilians, 
negroes, etc. — had satisfied themselves that the 
prize was really the Felicidad^, otherwise the Virginia^ 
and had gathered from one of the negroes that he 
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believed she was making for Rio at the time of her 
capture. Why neither flight nor defence had been 
attempted, was readily explained by the fact that, 
with the exception of the sullen steersman and of 
the above negro, nearly all on board of her were 
either drunk or suffering from the effects of drink, 
and were therefore quite incapable of active work. It 
was also found that while there were no slaves 
on board, the schooner was completely fitted up 
for the reception of a cargo of such unfortimate 
wretches, and that she was completely provisioned 
and watered for conveying a fall load to Brazil, or, 
more likely, to some southern port of the United 
States of America. 

" Hullo I what's this t " cried a midshipman, en- 
gaged in rummaging the skipper's cabin ; and he 
held up an English book. 

It turned out to be a work on navigation, and 
the title-page bore the name " Lieut. Stupart, R.N., 
H.M.S. TFflwrp." This was remarkable, for the last 
time the Star had fallen in with the TFcwp, Mr. 
Stupart had been safe and well on board his own 
vessel; how then could a book of his be on 
this slaver so soon afterwards t Another of the 
searchers discovered that one of the negro sailors 
was wearing a pair of trousers unmistakably of 

,vy canvas, and navy make, and, moreover, that 

were branded with the name and number of 

quartermaster of the TFairp. All this looked 
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very suspicious as well as mysterious, and a still 
closer investigation was entered upon, when navy- 
serge, navy jackets, navy neck-ties, besides a 
number of smaller articles, undoubtedly of English 
make, were turned up from various places where 
they had been hastily stowed away when the Stars 
men began to descend the hatchways. 

"And what's the matter with you, my fine 
fellow?'* asked the doctor, searchingly examining 
a swarthy Brazilian whose head was rudely bound 
up in an old piece of linen. The fellow said he 
had had a fall from the rigging some days before, 
and had cut his skidl against a deck-iron. 

" Just slip that wrap off him," said the surgeon 
to one of the English sailors, and in a moment the 
man's head was unbound, when a ghastly cut, still 
fresh and oozing with mingled matter and blood, 
revealed itself. The surgeon looked at it with 
keen, professional eye : 

" A cutlass wound," he said, " if ever there was 
one. Now let us have a peep at that other chap." 

This man, a Portuguese, was also afflicted with a 
severe wound, evidently administered by a lethal 
weapon, and not by accident; and finally it came 
out that nearly half of the captured crew were 
similarly circumstanced — i.e., all were suffering 
under more or less serious injuries, which had evi- 
dently been inflicted quite recently, and in the 
course of a desperate combat. 
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" Secure every one of the prisoners I ** was then the 
command, " and let them be placed on deck until we 
see what is to be done.** 

The scowling ruffians, just awakening to a sense of 
danger after their debauch of the previous night, were 
forced up by the English sailors, while Mr. Wilson, 
the surgeon, and the other officers assembled together 
aft, to discuss the position. Finally the steersman, 
almost the only thoroughly sober member of the 
schooner's crew, was called before them, and signifi- 
cantly informed that if he did not forthwith find a 
tongue, and a language in which to express himself, 
so that he might explain the above mysterious cir- 
cumstances, his immediate fate would be a short 
shrift and a long rope. Thoroughly cowed by this 
threat — for, of course, it was only a threat that 
could not be put into execution — rthe fellow said 
that he would narrate everything that had hap- 
pened, but that he himself was quite innocent of all 
bloodshed in the matter. He added that the negro 
sailor — the same that had given information as to 
the schooner's being bound for Rio — was also en- 
tirely guiltless of participation in the tragedy, for he 
was during the whole time in a boat that was towing 
astern. It was instantly seen that this black felloVs 
version of what had happened would be excellent 
corroboration, or otherwise, of the steersman's nar- 
rative ; and the former was sent below, out of earshot 
and ffuarded, while the latter told all he knew. 
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He said that his name was Joaquim Antonio 
Cerquiera, the rightful captain of the Felicidad^y 
which had been built and fitted out — by owners 
belonging to Virginia, U.S. America — at Rio Janeiro 
for the special purposes of the slave trade. Since 
her arrival off the West Coast she had been chased 
times innumerable by the English cruisers — no less 
than three times by her present captor, the Star — ^but 
her great speed, and the skilful manner in which she 
had been handled, had until quite lately ensured her 
safety. However, on the night of March lst-2d, 
she had fallen into the hands of H.M.S. Wasp, when 
Lieutenant Stupart, a midshipman named Palmer — 
who, as was afterwards found out by the Starts 
people, was only 15 years old — a quartermaster, 
and twelve men, were placed on board as a prize 
crew, and ordered to take her into Sierra Leone as 
speedily as possible. The vessels then parted com- 
pany, and all went well on board the prize until the 
next day, when she sighted another slaver, the Fcho^ 
brigantine, having 400 slaves on board, which craft 
Lieutenant Stupart thought it his duty to pursue 
and capture. That feat accomplished, nineteen of 
the Echo's ruffian crew, including her captain (one 
Francisco de Santo Serva), were placed on board the 
FelicidadSfWhich was left under the command of young 
Mr. Palmer, while Mr. Stupart and half his men went 
on board the new prize, which, on account of the 
slaves on board, needed the most experienced care. 
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With Mr. Palmer were left the old quartermaster, 
three able-bodied seamen, and one marine — six 
Englishmen, all told — and both ships made a fresh 
start for Sierra Leone, steei*ing independent courses, 
but not losing sight of one another. 

Young Mr. Palmer — a pretty boy, as Cerquiera 
called him — was naturally elated at finding himself 
in sole command of a valuable prize, was flushed 
with two successive captures he had seen in such a 
brief time, and plainly evinced that the sniflT of 
battle he had experienced — for there had, of course, 
been some little resistance in both cases — was quite 
sufficient to imbue him with a thorough but foolish 
contempt for the courage of the villains he now had 
in charge. He thought he would be independent : 
he ignored the discreet directions left him by his 
senior Mr. Stupart; and he gave a magnanimous 
order that the greater number of his prisoners — 
including Serva, the Echo^g captain — should be freed 
from their irons, and allowed free access to the deck. 
The old quartermaster remonstrated with his boy- 
officer, but in vain ; and that very day Serva, known 
as the most blood-thirsty skipper in the whole trade, 
repaid the indulgence which had been accorded him 
by endeavoming, Avith the aid of the cook (whose 
name was Majaval), to poison the Enghshmen's 
dinner while it was being prepared in the caboose, 
t, however, they failed, or, at all events, were 
.tisfied that the stuff they used would be quick 
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enough in its action ; and Serva began to excite the 
minds of his fellows to revolt, in hopes that he might 
gain possession of the Felicidad^^ and with her pur- 
sue and recapture his own vessel the Echo, before 
the latter was out of sight astern — the first-named 
vessel being by far the swifter sailer of the two ; 
and that he might thus not only regain all he had 
lost, but add to his sanguinary glory by the murder 
of two officers and 12 men of the British Navy. 
Cerquiera and one or two others declined to enter 
into the atrocious plot, but Serva readily found 
plenty of help without them, and he proceeded to 
work out his scheme without further delay. 

At this time Mr. Palmer was sittiug on the taffrail 
doing nothing in particular, and probably indulging 
in pleasing anticipations of the honours awaiting 
him in Sierra Leone, when he should bring in as a 
prize this much-chased schooner; the old quarter- 
master was at the helm steering, and occasionally 
tm*ning round to look at the Echo, now a consider- 
able distance away in their wake; the solitary 
English marine, armed only with his bayonet, was 
supposed to be acting as sentry between the fore 
and main-masts, but was in reality dozing off to 
sleep ; and the three remaining men (sailors) of the 
prize-crew had gone below to get up some fresh 
water for the use of all. Forward, at the foot of the 
jibboom, stood a little knot of the released prisoners 
— ^men from the Echo, as well as those belonging to 
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the Felicidadi herself — and amongst them was the 
sanguinary Serva. Cerquiera — who knew what 
might be expected, but, so he said, dared not 
attempt to interfere — ^had gone up the rigging of the 
foremast under pretence of making some necessary 
repairs in the gear about the cross-trees, and from 
this point of vantage was able to see all that took 
place without danger of interference from either 
party. Thence, he perceived Serva crossing towards 
the forehatch in an apparently very lazy and sluggish 
manner, but the villain's eye was blazing even already 
with a deadly fire — he was as the tiger, crouching 
before its final spring on a victim. He called some- 
thing in a low voice down the hatchway, ai^d evi- 
dently received a favourable reply, for he immediately 
went back to his former position, loosening a long 
knife, concealed in his boot, as he went. 

" Now 1 " he cried, as those from below began to 
gain the deck : " Strike to the heart, and we con- 
quer I" 

So saying, with one bound he was on the unfor- 
tunate sentry from behind, clutched the man furiously 
by the .throat with one hand while he seized his 
bayonet from him with the other, and in an instant 
he stabbed the poor fellow through and through 
with his own English weapon, and flung the carcase 
from him with a ferociously blasphemous oath. The 
whole thing was done like a flash of lightning — so 
intensely swift was it that the quartermaster had 
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not even time to call to young Mr. Palmer, who was 
looking seawards just then, before the dead body of 
the marine crashed on the deck with a loud thud — 
and before either of them well knew what was in 
progress, Serva was charging aft at the head of his 
desperadoes, all armed with knives, bars of iron, 
marlingspikes, or any other rough and ready 
weapon that came first to hand. Only one or two 
of them had muskets, and, as subsequently proved to 
be the case, they were unable to use them. 

A wild cry from the quartermaster was the first 
intimation Mr. Palmer had of danger, and jumping 
on the deck the lad gained the side of his second-in- 
command just as Serva and his gang burst aft, past 
the mainmast. Fortunately, at least for the time 
Palmer was not unarmed ; for, boylike, he bore in his 
belt the only cutlass the Uttle party were possessed 
of instead of his uniform dirk which he had left 
below, and he boldly drew it as the pirates came on. 
At the same moment the quartermaster seized an 
iron bar which he had had the wisdom to take with 
him to the helm and keep ready in case of emer- 
gency, and the pair stood on the defensive-r-the old 
man and the young boy — plainly determined to fight 
to the last, for they now became aware of the fate 
of the sentry, and knew that this was not a mere 
matter of liberty or of captivity, but was the stem 
question of " Life or Death I " 

The quartermaster, went on Cerquiera (whose own 
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language it is impossible to give, lest the clearness of 
the narrative should be impaired), roared out some- 
thing at the top of his voice, probably in hopes that 
the Englishmen below would hear him, and rush to 
aid their officers ; and at the same moment young 
Palmer was surrounded by the whilom prisoners, 
all yelling and screaming as they brandished their 
weapons over the youth's head. With a right and 
left blow of his iron bar, the sturdy quartermaster 
laid two of them low on the deck; Palmer clove a 
third over the skull with a well-directed cut from his 
weapon, and instantly springing aside, lopped at the 
arm of another with good eflfect, while the terrible 
iron bar disposed of two more of the assailants. 
The rest fell back in some dismay — they had not 
expected such work — their murderous, cowardly 
hearts failed them for the moment, and had the 
three Englishmen from below then been able to get 
up and join the two aft, Cerquiera believed that 
the five brave fellows would have immediately re- 
captured the ship. 

Serva, who had more real pluck than all the rest 
put together, saw the danger at once, and seemed 
quite aware that if he did not immediately score a 
marked advantage, all was lost. So, picking up a tar- 
pot which lay near the gunwale, he flung the contents 
at the quartermaster who was immediately thrown into 
confusion, and Serva made a desperate lunge at the 
boy, who, however, warded oflF the blow and struck his 
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assailant over the head with his cutlass. Somehow or 
other the edge of the weapon, or rather the cutlass 
itself, seemed to turn in hia feeble hand, and the 
blow, which otherwise must have had good effect, 
only fell sideways on Serva's skull, and was there- 
fore insufficient to do more than stun him moment- 
arily. Meanwhile a huge Portuguese sailor had 
jumped up on the gunwale, and, as the boy drew 
back after delivering his cut at Serva, the fellow 
aimed a desperate blow at him with the butt end of 
his musket, sending him down to the deck in a pool 
of his own blood, and continued to beat him over 
the head as Serva and several others surrounded 
the quartermaster, who had recovered from the shock 
of the tar-pot, and was now vigorously defending 
himself. Seeing the midshipman — whose nerveless 
hand had dropped the cutlass — at his feet, the 
old man snatched up that weapon to make better 
play with it, and actually was able once more to 
beat the murderers back, but not before Serva was 
enabled to seize the imfortunate young Palmer (who 
since his fall had been fatally stabbed by Majaval, the 
cook) by the legs and draw him along as he retreated. 
Whether the lad was then dead or not, Cerquiera 
would not take it upon himself to say ; but the next 
thing he was distinctly aware of, was that Serva 
gripped him by the feet, another of them taking his 
head, and with one heave they hurled the body over- 
boardy and poor young Palmer was lost for ever ! 
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But by this time the English sailors below had 
heard the turmoil going on above, had armed them- 
selves with iron bolts — the only weapons, will it be 
believed? with which they had been supplied when 
leaving their own ship — had fought their way on deck 
by the foremast, and were now making splendid efforts 
to force a passage aft and join the quartermaster in 
the vigorous fight he was maintaining at his own end 
of the vessel. Maddened at seeing their poor young 
officer flung overboard, these brave fellows battled 
like giants of old, and were making good headway, 
when one of their number fell under the treacherous 
knife of a Brazilian, who, creeping along by the 
scuppers in rear of the three, first hamstrung his 
victim, and then despatched him with a mortal stab 
that separated the spinal cord. 

There were now two distinct fights going on, and 
the odds against the Englishmen were in both cases 
tremendous. Aft, the old quartermaster — ^his long 
grey locks floating wildly behind him, and all be- 
dabbled with his own blood — ^was waging a desperate 
combat with more than half-a-dozen of his enemies, 
and that fearful cutlass of his seldom came back from 
the swing of his powerful right arm without being 
fresh stained with the blood of the wretches attack- 
ing him. Amidships, elbow to elbow, and with their 
backs against the weather bulwark, the two English 
sailors were keeping up a gallant combat, and their 
iron bars told with a terribly deadly effect on the 
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swarm of howling savages pressing on them from 
all sides. And so the bloody work went on, the 
chances against the Englishmen every moment 
diminishing as their furious blows diminished the 
number of their attackers, and Cerquiera began to 
think once more that his fellow-countrymen, or 
comrades rather — for they were a veiy mixed lot 
— ^were likely to come oflF second best in the en- 
counter, when the devilish Serva succeeded in again 
turning the odds in his own fisivour. 

He ran up the rigging like a cat, made a slip-knot 
in a loose line with inconceivable rapidity, and 
almost at the first effort managed to noose one of 
the two sailors from above — the man fell forward ; 
in an instant he was stabbed to death, and his 
comrade, not able any longer to singly hold his 
own, was rushed upon and treated to a similar 
fate, and both were immediately seized and flung 
overboard. 

Still did that brave old quartermaster keep up his 
noble fight, still did his flashing cutlass reek with 
fi-esh blood at every swing, stilJ did the dastard 
foe fall before the aged sea-king as com before 
the sickle of the reaper. But the power of numbers 
prevailed, the sturdy arm wearied at last with 
incessant exertion ; and Serva, watching his oppor- 
tunity, sprang in on the greybeard hero, hurled 
him to the deck, and stabbed him to the heart 
before he could rise ; and then, by way of making 
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perfectly sure of his victim, cut his throat from 
ear to ear. In a moment this last bold warrior 
of Old England was taken by hands and feet, and 
swung into the sea, and the pirates were masters 
of the vessel. 

Nor did they show any more consideration to 
their own men than they exhibited in regard to 
the English, for they pitched their dead overboard 
in much the same fashion as they had done their 
foes, and Cerquiera was of opinion that they thus 
disposed of some who were only wounded and not 
dead, even if likely to die at all. That ghastly 
operation finished, the decks were sluiced down 
with a bucket or two of water, which, however, 
failed altogether to obliterate the marks of the 
horrible tragedy; Serva immediately assumed the 
command, issued a strong ration of grog to all 
the survivors, put the schooner about, and de- 
clared his full intention of making back for the 
Echo^ in hopes that his brother-in-law, who had 
been left on board that ship, would be able to 
effect a similar rising on the brigantine, and would 
serve Lieutenant Stupart and his men as Palmer 
and his mates had been served on the blood- 
stained FelicxdadL In that amiable intention he 
was, however, foiled, for the Echo bore away from 
him on a strong breeze which had not yet reached 
the Felicidadc, and the atrocious scoimdrels on 
board the latter were obliged to content them- 
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selves with a sustained orgy which, as we have 
seen, ultimately led to their easy capture by the 
boats of the Star. 

Such was Cerquiera's story ; and when it came to 
an end he was sent below under a guard, who had 
orders to treat him kindly, for his narrative bore all 
the impress of truth in the manner of its delivery; 
and the negro (who had been towing astern in a row- 
boat all the time the tragedy was being enacted) 
was called upon to give his version of what had 
occurred. He did so ; it was found to pretty accu- 
rately agree with that of Cerquiera, and the office'rs 
of the Star could come to no other conclusion than 
that both narratives were, at least in the important 
points, quite true. The witnesses, the principal sup- 
porters of Serva, that awfiil ruffian himself, and one 
or two more of the Felicidad^'s crew who had been 
most prominent in the series of murders that had 
been perpetrated, were eventually all sent to Eng- 
land for trial ; and at the next assizes held at Ply- 
mouth after their arrival, they were placed in the 
dock to answer for their horrible crimes. 

Strange though it Avill appear to the reader, it is 
nevertheless a fact that these ruffians, of whose guilt 
there could not be a shadow of doubt — indeed 
it was not denied — got off by a quibble of the law, 
and the only direct consequences of their enormities 
were that they were treated Avitli the utmost con- 
sideration by our Government, were immediately 
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liberated on the conclusion of the trial, and were 
sent back to Brazil at England's expense, to boast 
no doubt that Killing was no Murder, provided the 
victims were under no better protection than the 
British flag. 

Of the ultimate fate of the Felicidadd herself it 
may be thought advisable to give a sketch in another 
paper, for it was quite as remarkable as everything 
else connected mth that truly accursed vessel. 
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|NE hour and a half short of midnight, and 
eight regiments of cavalry, their outposts 
and videUes alone excepted, were buried 
in the profound slumbers which naturally 
ensue after five days of forced marches over a diffi- 
cult country. Yet was their hard-earned sleep to be 
of no longer duration, for precisely at the time named 
word was sent roimd that all were to be roused up, 
" saddle and boot," and make ready to renew their 
progress. 

Grumbling of course, but no disobedience ; growl- 
ing, or three of the regiments would not be English, 
while the remaining five were Indian, but not a word 
of real discontent ; criticism, in the style of, " Wot 
the deuce is the old man hup to now ? " but yet not 
a doubt in the ability of Lord Lake, their Commander- 
iu-Chief ; and in half an hour's time, such was the 
active discipline then prevailing, every trooper was 
in his saddle and the whole division were en route 
for an unknown destination. 

Successful at Coel, AUyghur, Delhi, and Agra, tli^ 
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General was now in pursuit of a powerful Mahratta 
anny, imder command of an able officer named 
Abajee, which Scindiah had christened his " Deccan 
Invincibles," and Lake was determined he would 
mutilate that title, or efface it altogether, before he 
was much older. These so-called "Invincibles" were 
fresh troops, splendidly equipped, and were made up 
of 17 strong infantry battalions, comprising a total of 
9000 footmen; 72 large guns, with a quantity of 
lighter pieces ; no less than between four and five 
thousand cavalry, and stores, ammunition, and money 
in proportion to their numbers. 

On the morning of that night when the cavalry of 
Lake's army were starting, Abajee had reposed his 
vast force on the very ground where the former slept, 
and the English commander had decided with him- 
self that he would no longer permit the Mahratta 
chieftain to evade him — hence this night-march of 
the troopers, while the infantry were left behind the 
better to repose the men, with instructions to start at 
3 A.M. in the track of the Horse. After a march of six 
and a half hours, during which 25 miles were covered, 
the advanced scouts came galloping back on the main 
body with the information that the enemy was in 
sight, but that he appeared to be still continuing his 
retreat, and in some confusion too. Lord Lake, 
always daring to the verge of rashness, resolved to 
instantly attack Abajee in spite of the fact that his 
own scanty following were nearly tired out, and had 
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had no morning's meal ; for his lordship feared his 
foe would still continue to avoid him, and might be 
able to carry off his artillery if not forced to fight 
forthwith. Perhaps if the English general had 
known the vast strength of the Mahratta position, 
he would have altered his mind ; but the movements 
of the opposing horse raised such clouds of dust in 
the level beams of the morning sun, that little or 
nothing could be seen, and the tactical manoeuvres of 
Abajee were mistaken for the hurry of flight. 

The Mahratta right was at Laswaree, before which 
ran a steep and rugged ravine ; his left rested on 
Mohulpore, a strongly-fortified village; his whole 
front was covered with very high grass, in which any 
amount of troops or cannon might be concealed ; and 
his right flank and rear were amply defended by a 
wide and deep nullah full of water. 

Whether it was by accident or design, is not 
known ; but, as a matter of fact, Lord Lake did not 
advance to his enemy's front at all, but arrived by 
the nullah at the Laswaree end of the position, and 
thought he was in the rear of a flying army, when 
in effect he was on its right and strongest flank. 
With difficulty crossing the nullah^ considerably be- 
low Laswaree, he sent forward his three brigades of 
cavalry, one after the other, in the direction of Mo- 
hulpore, and with the intention of attacking it ; and 
thus they had to traverse the whole front of Aba- 
jee's line to get at the latter's Horse, believed to be 
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in and round the village just named. The advance 
was led by Major Griffiths of the 29th Dragoons, 
and it was immediately followed by the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade, under Colonel T. P. Vandeleur of the 8th 
Light Dragoons, and they charged across from Aba- 
jee's right to left, until they forced his line at the 
latter point, penetrated into Mohulpore, captured 
some guns (which could not, however, be removed, 
or even rendered useless), and drove the Mahratta 
cavalry there into confusion. Unfortunately, in 
crossing the line, covered with tall rank grass, they 
found themselves exposed to the whole cannon and 
musketry fire of Abajee, their saddles were emptied 
with disastrous speed, and one of the first victims 
was Colonel Vandeleur, who was wounded to the 
death. The 3d Brigade was the next in action, its 
commander, Colonel Macan, having been ordered to 
attack the right or Laswaree flank of the enemy, 
which he did — when once he had crossed the nullah 
and been able to deploy into line — at the gallop, 
charging at the serried wall of foemen with desper- 
ate valour. The fire which belched on them from 
the grass, the broken ground, the lines of Mahrattas, 
and from no less than seventy pieces of cannon — 
the several batteries being lashed together with 
chains in the front of the position — was something 
awful; its effects were more awful still, for not a 
gun was fired until our troopers were close up to 
guns and Mahrattas, so that scarce a shot against 
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them was wasted. This brigade, made up of the 
29th Dragoons, the 2d and 4th Native Cavalry, suf- 
fered fearfully from the grape and double-headed 
shot which plunged through their ranks, and at one 
time it seemed that hardly a man or horse could 
come back to tell the tale. The 2d Brigade — com- 
manded by Lieut.-Col. John Vandeleur, a relation of 
the Colonel of the 1st Brigade — consisting of the 27th 
Dragoons and the 6th Native Cavalry, were as soon 
as possible pushed forward by the same ford over the 
nullaliy and their assault was made on the direct front 
of the Mahratta army. So that our scanty division 
of eight regiments, only three of which were English, 
entirely unsupported by artillery and with no infan- 
try within miles of them, were exposed to the full 
fire of an immense army, the positions of which they 
could not see owing to the dust, smoke, and long 
grass ; and the wonder is, not that they were beaten 
back three times, but that a single man of them, 
after the second charge, was left alive. 

Lord Lake must by this time have been ftiUy 
aware of the mistake he had made in pushing un- 
supported mounted troops on at a flank, where they 
must sustain a cross as well as a direct fire ; but he 
could not think now of withdrawing them, lest the 
enemy should break firom his entrenchments, pursue, 
and utterly destroy the English cavalry, already 
beaten three times; and his lordship was, with 
anguished heart no doubt, just giving orders for 
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yet another attack — the fourth one I — when he was 
agreeably astonished at receiving a flag of truce from 
Abajee, asking for an hour's armistice to consider 
the terms which might be arranged for stopping all 
further fighting by the surrender of the Mahratta 
artillery I That proposition, which was as a gift 
from heaven, really saved Lord Lake from a crush- 
ing defeat, and was taken as a proof of what an effect 
the desperate valour of the English troopers must 
have had; for though they broke through the Mahratta 
line again and again, charging back as they had 
charged forward, they themselves had no idea they 
had done such execution, and all were lost in amaze- 
ment when the truce was proclaimed, and they 
learned it was owing to their exertions. 

Besides giving a much-needed breathing space, the 
cessation of hostilities, whether it was to be tem- 
porary or permanent, permitted a fair hope to arise 
that the infantry might possibly be in time for any 
renewal of the conflict, and so it turned out. For 
the officers in command of the foot had been rest- 
less after the departure of the cavalry from their 
camp, and the parade of their men was made a 
little earlier in consequence, so that by 3 A.M. 
all were marching off with anxious celerity. They 
progressed at such speed, especially when they 
began to get news firom flying natives that the 
cavalry were engaged, and when they themselves 
could hear the distant thunder of the great guns 
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of the Mahrattae — so swiftly, then did they advance 
that they reached the nullah^ so frequently referred 
to, before noon, and General Lake determined that 
he would give no more time for consultation to 
the enemy, and would send forward his infantry 
at once — fatigued, hungry, and footsore though 
they were, to the attack, and to victory, as he 
assured them would be the case. He was, how- 
ever, with some diflSculty persuaded to allow these 
new-come troops a single hour for rest and food, 
and at the expiration of that time they were 
called to arms, and the advance commenced. 

But the wily Mahratta had obtained a truce, not 
to consult about a surrender, but to concert better 
means for his defence. He had been made aware 
of the approach of Lake's infantry and guns ; he 
knew what they had done before, and he feared 
what might happen in the future ; and he resolved 
to change his front by throwing back his left, and 
making Mohulpore his main and strongest defence. 
The English General was not long in discovering the 
situation, and he met it by forming his little army 
as follows: — The infantry, which consisted of the 
noble 76th and six battalions of Bengal Native 
Infantry Regiments, were divided into two columns, 
which crossed the nullah^ and passed by Laswaree 
itself, now abandoned by the Mahrattas for good 
and alL The first column, under Major-General 
Ware, was to attack Abajee's new right, by pro- 
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ceeding high up the nullali; the second, commanded 
by Major-General St. John, remained in the im- 
mediate neighbom-hood of Laswaree itself, and was 
intended to support the other; while the remains 
of our cavalry, as many field pieces as could be got 
• up, and the galloper guns — or flying artillery — 
were to render such services as they could, wher- 
ever opportunity should oflFer and the General direct. 
Fortunately the high grass, which in the forenoon had 
proved such a trap of destruction to Lake's cavalry, 
could now be utilised to hide the march of our 
infantry. The latter crossed the nw/ZoA, and went 
up its banks so concealed, and made good progi^ess 
before they were discovered. Then the Mahrattas 
hastily retiring their (new) right wing, opened on 
Lake — who was in person leading the 76th — in a 
manner that occasioned him much loss. Our cannon 
attempted to reply ; but the four batteries were too 
light to do much harm at the range, and they were 
quite unable to move into a more advantageous 
situation. 

As the column, which was headed by the 76th, got 
further and further up the nullah, the ground became 
more open. Abajee brought more and more guns to 
play on them, his sei'vice became even more regular, 
and consequently more destructive ; his large mortars 
plunged desolation into their ranks — and when grape, 
canister, and double-headed shot were able to be 
used, they were immediately brought into play, with 
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a speedy skill that would have done the highest 
credit to the best artillerymen in Europe. Under 
such a /«! d^enfevy to pause was to court abso- 
lute ruin ; so Lord Lake, ordering the Native Infantry 
of the column to close up firmly on the English 
soldiers, resolved not to wait for the second column, 
or for the problematical advance of his gims or 
cavalry, but to make a dash just as he was. 

Honour to the brave I And of those to be highly 
honoured in this great fight were assuredly the 
native troops with the 76th, who were — 2d battalion 
12th Bengal N.I., and five companies of the 16th 
Bengal N.L, all of them as fine swarthy warriors as 
had ever been paraded. 

Presently the Mahratta Horse, who had been watch- 
ing our foot soldiers as the kites wait for pigeons, 
made up their minds to tiy a charge. They did so, a 
desperate one also : but though they came on again 
and again, they were each time hurled back by the 
solid though small formations of our infantry, while 
presently the 29th Dragoons, who had succeeded in 
following the guns up by the nullah to the rear of 
the 76th, got a chance of a charge at them, and sent 
the Mahrattas flying back behind their guns. Glad 
indeed were our troopers of this opportunity, for 
they had been lying inactive so long in support of one 
of our batteries — whose fire, of course, drew a double 
one from Abajee's great pieces — that the men were 
becoming demoralised as they were shot down in 
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scores without a chance of giving a blow in return, 
and they were further disconcerted when their plucky 
leader, Major Griffiths, was killed, his command being 
taken by Captain Wade. Their charge, commenced 
with a mighty cheer from the 76th as the Dragoons 
formed on their flank, was truly a brilliant one ; for 
it was performed amidst and in the face of a perfect 
hurricane of all kinds of shot, one of which killed 
General Lake's horse, while another wounded 
severely his son. Major Lake, when tendering his 
father his own charger. 

But the Dragoons swept on, regardless of all 
dangers, cut their way through both lines of Abajee's 
army (for so had the Mahrattas been now formed up), 
rode over his guns, slaying the gunners as they went, 
hunted his cavalry all round his (new) right flank, 
drove them clean off the battle field with tremendous 
slaughter, and then pulling up in rear of Abajee's 
position, charged back again into his infantry ranks, 
whose retreat was thus cut off. 

While this grand cavalry feat was going forward 
— and it took no little time, for the ground to be 
covered was extensive, and the nature of the soil 
dangerous and treacherous — Lord Lake had rallied 
the 76th; the Native Infantry, now supplemented by 
the 15th Bengal N.I., went straight at the massed 
guns which our troopers had just over-ridden ; seized 
them after a furious hand-to-hand encounter, in which 
no quarter was asked nor given, dashed his men at 
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the double lines of the Mahratta infantry with all 
the fire of battle blazing hundredfold -within their 
manly English bosoms, and sent those of them sur- 
Tiving this fearful bayonet-combat to meet the 29th 
Dragoons, just then charging back, — who cut them 
down till arm could no longer wield sword, till charger 
dropped from fatigue imder more fatigued trooper. 
At this period, the commandant of the column — 
though Lord Lake really led it himself — General 
Ware, had his head taken off by a cannon ball, and 
was succeeded by Colonel Macdonald, who was also 
wounded ; while no less than six other oflScers of the 
same high-spirited corps were placed hora de combaty 
while eight officers of the Native Infantry were in 
similar sad plight. 

The other column of infantry (General St. John's) 
had long been in action, by advancing straight 
on Mohulpore, without going very far up the nullah ; 
but though their loss in killed and wounded was 
extremely severe, they had been, as compared to 
General Ware's division, tolerably unmolested, or, 
at all events, had not had such opportunities of 
reaping distinction and glory. Their services, 
however, were most essential to the success of the 
day, and, in company with the 27th Dragoons and 
6th Native Cavalry, they gave a good account of 
Abajee's Reserve, which did not yield until after a 
very determined and dogged resistance. 

But by four o'clock all was over. The ** In- 
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vincibles" were flying everywhere from the field, 
headed by Abajee himself; and the Mahratta camp 
— baggage, guns, etc., all of enormous value — was 
entirely in the hands of Lord Lake. 

The British loss, morning and afternoon, was 800 
all told; that of the enemy, in killed alone, was 
officially computed at the enormous figure of twen 
ihoxisand! 

Truly a glorious victory was this of Laswaree, on 
November 1, 1803, and one that left its mark for 
many a long day in the annals of Hindustan. 
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SAVING AN EMPEROR. 




BRIGHT spnDg isoming, and a gallant 
show of the prancing cavaliers of two 
nations — English and Austrian — career- 
ing along the left bank of the Selle, a 
small affluent of the Scheldt, into which it falls near 
Valenciennes, in French Flanders. 

In the joyous sunlight of that April mom, in the 
year 171)4, the dazzling equipments of men and 
horses of both countries showed out to the utmost 
advantage ; but perhaps the Austrians, styled " The 
Hussars of Leopold," made the more gorgeous ap- 
pearance of the two. The English, who could only 
claim the more modest, though longer, title of " The 
King's Royal Regiment of Light Dragoons" (now 
the 15th Hussars), were clothed in blue coatees, with 
half lappels faced witli scarlet, and held back with 
gilt buttons ; their waistcoats and breeches of snowy 
white ; their helmets black, with long red horse-hair 
crests flowing far behind; polished boots, reaching 
to tlie knee, and armed at the heel with serviceable 
silvered hunting spurs ; while the weapons of these 
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dashing horsemen glistened again in the sunbeams 
as the two squadrons trotted along the valley of the 
Selle. The Austrians, so-called, though most of 
them were Hungarians, wore the jaunty costume of 
the Hussars proper — pink jackets, embroidered and 
slashed in gold, with magnificently furred pelisses 
floating backwards from the left shoulder ; their fur 
caps, decorated with eagles' feathers, surmounting a 
red dolman; their red breeches and stockings all 
in one, and something of the* pattern now known as 
pantaloons, ended, so far as the eye could see, in 
short yellow Hessian boots, with a gold "bob" in 
front and gilt spurs at the heels ; and their shining 
curved sabres were of a fashion more Turkish than 
European. 

These brilliant fellows, English as well as Austrian 
and Hungarian, belonged to the Allied army which 
the Emperor of Germany had got together with the 
intention of stemming the torrent of the French 
crusade against monarchy; the Duke of York, son 
of George HI., commanded the forces which England 
contributed to the League, and the cavalry division, 
to which the 15th Light Dragoons belonged, was in 
charge of General Otto, who was at their head on 
this morning of April 24, when we first make their 
acquaintance. Late the previous night information 
had come in that the French, who were in force 
about Cambrai, on the far or left bank of the Selle, 
had driven the cavalry-pickets of the Allies back to 
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their own (the right) side of the stream, and were 
now actively scouring the country with the intention 
of cutting off and capturing the Emperor of Germany 
himself, who was supposed to be en route between 
Valenciennes and Catillon, where he meant to join 
the united army. Otto had, in consequence, mus- 
tered the whole of his command at the earliest 
possible hour; and, leaving the heavy Brigade, in 
which there were four English dragoon regiments, to 
make what progress they could without detriment 
to their horses who were much over-weighted, he 
rapidly advanced with his Hussars to cross the 
stream and sweep the whole vale of the Selle in 
search of the missing Emperor, or to drive back any 
foe that might be waiting to attack and capture his 
Imperial Majesty, who, as was known, had left 
Valenciennes without any escort worth speaking o^ 
because he had no knowledge of the French armies 
having as yet got nearly so far as Cambrai. 

The Austrians numbered 120 sabres in all, led by 
some half-dozen of their own oflScers; while the Eng^ 
lish, who were divided into two squadrons, under 
Major William Aylett, counted 178 in the ranks, with 
seven other oflScers, or 186, all hands told. The 
latter, out of compliment to their being the newest 
arrivals at the seat of war, were leading; all were in 
extended order, the better to search the country ; 
atfd a few of the oflScers and best mounted men from 
both regiments were ahead of the main body, to act 
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as scouts and guides at one and the same time — the 
whole expedition going at a smart trot wherever the 
ground would permit of that pace. 

As yet they had seen nothing, and, as it was 
getting on towards seven o'clock, when the French 
were sure to be on the alert, if they had not already 
indeed captured the Emperor, General Otto was in 
considerable perplexity as to what he ought to do^ 
whether to continue his quest, or return by another 
route which His Majesty might have taken to head- 
quarters, or wait until his heavy horse under General 
the Baron Sentheresky came up, or cross the stream, 
and make out what the French cavalry really were 
about. At all events he could not stay where he 
was — the advance had been stopped for a few 
moments to allow of the opening of a floodgate 
which would empty, and peimit passage over, a 
mill-dam in their front — because the groimd was 
so low he was unable to see more than a few score 
yards around liim on three sides, while on the 
fourth, to his right-half front, lay somewhat higher 
a thickly underwooded grove of trees which might, 
for all he knew, conceal a whole army division of 
the French. 

He was not left long in doubt, for almost imme- 
diately in galloped Lieutenant Keir and Comet 
Butler, of the 15th, who had been with those 
engaged in reconnoitering, and they brought the 
news that a peasant declared the French were 
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posted about Montrecour and ViUiers - en-Couche, 
which General Otto was aware must be pretty 
close to his present position, if they were not 
indeed just tlie other side of the wood above 
mentioned. Orders were given for skirmishers to 
be thrown out by the 15th ; and they immediately 
went cautiously forward under charge of Captain 
Ryan, They had not well got beyond the out- 
skirts of the wood, which was very thick and 
choked with a distressingly thick and thorny 
undergrowth, than they were fired upon from the 
dark recesses ; and, pressing forward as well and 
as fast as they could imder the circumstances, they 
were not long in catching glimpses every now and 
then of their assailants as the latter slowly retreated, 
and found out that they were for the most part 
Chasseurs a Cheval^ with a proportion of French 
Hussars. About two-thirds of the way through 
the wood, there was an open glade of bright 
green grass divided into two portions by a silvery 
rivulet, and here the French cavalry evinced a dis- 
position to stand, receiving Ryan's skirmishers with 
a volley, wliich, however, did little harm. It had 
one effect, nevertheless, which probably neither side 
had calculated upon. General Otto, hearing the 
firing, dreaded lest his skirmishers should be sur- 
rounded and cut off, so he came into the wood 
at all speed to their support, seeing which the 
French Chasseurs turned tail on the E^ot, %.\A 
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helter-skeltered out of the place with all poBsible 
rapidity. 

There are times in warfare, especially in the 
cavalry department, when a flight is as great a 
challenge as an advance. Otto felt that this was 
the case in the present instance, and he forthwith 
galloped after the Frenchmen in the rough and 
tumultuous order the exigencies of the ground in- 
volved. They knew their way, he did not; they 
knew what they had at their backs by way of 
support, he considered that they were a mere 
outpost bivouacing at a lazily late hour in a 
snug wood instead of being about their proper 
business ; and accordingly he pursued them with 
(so to speak) his eyes shut, though Captain Ryan, 
who was well ahead, could see pretty plainly that 
the Allies were charging directly into such a mess 
as might not readily be got out of again. Being, 
however, one of the most devil-may-care of Irish- 
men, it never entered his pate to think of pulling 
up and warning his chief now thundering in his 
rear, and on they all went fleshing their swords 
and sabres and dyeing them in blood wherever 
unfortunate Frenchmen could be overhauled and 
brought to bay. 

Suddenly General Otto flung up his sabre arm 
length high, threw back his charger on its haunches, 
and gave the order for the halt to be sounded 
directly. Nor was it a moment too soon. For, 
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now that he was well clear of the wood and the 
broken ground surrounding it on the far side, he 
had time even as he galloped along to look hard 
to his immediate front, and he saw that which 
might well astonish and dismay the boldest heart. 
Scarce quarter of a mile from where he now pulled 
up was an immense line of French cavalry of all de- 
scriptions — posted on a gently rising ground, its left 
on the village of Montrecour, while its right rested 
upon the hamlet of Villiers-en-Couche — and speedily 
absorbing into its ranks the flying Chasseurs and 
Hussars which the Austro - English horsemen had 
been chasing. 

In those days discipline in the field was very 
strict — there were no allowances made for Pagets 
pretending deafness, nor for Nelsons unable to see 
signals of recall — and the whole of Otto's little force 
reined in like one man before the trumpet had twice 
repeated its mandates ; even the rash Captain Ryan 
at once halting, coming to the right about, and 
rejoining his squadron. Fortunately there did not 
appear to be any field-guns attached to the French 
line of horse, or, as General Otto remarked on the 
spot, destruction complete and utter must have 
been their fate. Nevertheless, to be on the safe 
side, and not to afford too deep a mark for cannon 
balls to cut through them in case there should be 
any behind the French line, the Leopold Hussars 
were filed away to the right of the 15tK ^^^ ^^ 
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men of both regiments then remained stock-still 
in their saddles, gazing stolidly at the immense 
mass of Frenchmen who now began to shriek and 
jeer as though defying them to come on, while 
General Otto assembled round him the chief officers 
to take counsel as to what was best to be done in 
this emergency. 

The first thing was to gauge the power of the 
enemy, and such experienced soldiers as the 
Austrians, who had knowledge of immense armies, 
were not long in setting down the French cavalry 
now mocking them in front at 10,000 men, a number 
which subsequently turned out to be almost exact. 
But then they were only French cavalrj', at that 
time the very worst — the worst riders, the worst 
armed, and the worst mounted — ^in the whole of 
Europe; and either Austrian or English trooper would 
have thought light of going single-handed at half-a- 
dozen of them, provided they were mounted, for 
then their hands would be full managing their half- 
trained horses. Otto had barely 300 sabres, and 300 to 
10,000 were odds sufficiently overpowering to make 
the veriest hero that ever breathed pause before 
taking action. But what was to be done t Their 
8uppoi*ts of Heavy Dragoons had not been seen for 
hours, and in any case would be on the other side of 
the Selle, which the Hussars had only crossed 
because they were light troops and at a shallow 
place; where they now found themselves, that 
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stream ran broad and deep, and hardly a man or 
horse could hope to repass it aUve under such a fire 
as the French Dragoons would surely come down and 
deliver, if they saw the attempt to regain the right 
bank being made; besides, the Allies were a long 
way from it, and once their backs were turned they 
would assuredly be charged in the most disastrous 
manner by the foe ; to re-enter the wood must needs 
be sheer madness, for they would simply be sur^ 
roivided and burned out, one by one, like so many 
rats in the musty end of a farm-yard haystack ; and 
to charge — but here let General Otto, whose words 
were long remembered in the 15th, and were sub- 
sequently entered in their regimental records — 
speak for himself: — 

** Well, gentlemen, it is in full evidence of our 
senses that we have advanced too far, and I do not 
see how we can safely retreat — eh V* 

" Impossible 1'* was the reply of the officers, who 
saw all the difficulties set down above, much plainer 
than the reader can. 

Impossible, as you say," went on the General ; 
the attempt would be death with dishonour: to 
attack, perhaps death, but with glory — there is no 
choice, is there ?" 

" None, General," was the chorussod reply. 

"Besides, we know not where the Emperor is, 
except that he must be in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. His safety, imdoubtedly, rests on. owx qqvxi^^ 
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and Buccess in rescuing him, or in hindering these 
French gaillards from cutting him off and capturing 
him — how say you, gentlemen, shall we fight, 
or " 

" Fight, General, to the last 1" 

" Veiy well, gentlemen, so be it. I have consulted 
you because I much value your advice, and it coin- 
cides with my own opinion ; but on me alone rests, 
as your commander, the responsibility of the impend- 
ing action, and it must be as complete as possible 
while we live. Therefore, no prisoners I Our num- 
bers are too scanty, and, after the charge, we shall 
need to be as unencumbered as may be. The 
squadron of the brave 15th will charge to the firont 
there" — pointing with his sabre to the centre of 
the French — *'my gallant Hussars of the Leopold 
Regiment, who are the lightest of the two corps^ will 
gallop at and turn his left flank, and then, reimited 
and victorious, you will return here." 

Then, bethinking him of some festivities his 
British troops had indulged in during the previous 
day, General Otto turned and followed the English 
officers — the Austrians were already joining their 
men — and in front of the line of the 15th took off 
his plumed hat, waved it aloft, and said : — 

"Yesterday was the feast of St. George — St. 
George, and Victory 1 " 

*'St. George, and Victory 1" echoed loud and 
defiantly from every English throat there; the 
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men settled themselves down in their saddles, 
gripped their long weighty sabres with the fierce 
grip of the desperate ; Major Aylett placed himself 
ahead of their centre: "Forwards, trotl" was the 
word, and the whole were in a moment in motion 
towards the foe. As the run of the ground was, it 
so fell out, that for a short distance the English were 
compelled to pass for a moment or two in front of 
the Leopold Hussars, and as they did so the officers 
— the men following suit — "crossed their swords 
in token of a devoted pledge to sustain each other " 
(as the history of the 15th Hussars quaintly, if 
clumsily, has it), "and the squadrons shouting in 
concurrent exclamations *We will save the Em- 
peror ! ' ran through the ranks, and opposing num- 
bers and all sense of danger vanished from the 
thought — ^it was a moment of intense interest, and 
a scene of glorious emotions." 

Scarcely, however, had General Otto assembled 
the officers roimd him as we have seen, than the 
French began to show symptoms of moving — they 
threw out perfect clouds of skirmishers all along 
their front and on both flanks, while they seemed 
to be massing their rearmost regiments in columns, 
or something of that sort, for the dust environing 
them became most dense, and little or nothing of 
the details of their movements could be seen or 
estimated. As the Allied Light Horse went forward 
at a sling trot, the enemy's skirmisketB (^\si^ ^1 
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whom dismounted for the purpose, after the old 
fashion of Dragoons) opened a smart and close fire 
on them, but without doing much harm, as the 
objects were in the glare of the sunshine and 
moving rapidly across the intervening space. 
When Major Aylett judged he was within a 
proper distance, he had the " Charge ** soimded ; 
the skirmishers, who had been gradually showing 
signs of timidity, were off Kke sparrows frightened 
by a hawk, and on swept the 15th in brilliajitly 
dashing style. 

Before they were near the line, there was matter 
to cause them the uttermost astonishment. The 
French Dragoons wheeled right and left, and broke 
into two torrents of galloping horsemen to their 
flanks; and out from the gap which was thus 
formed, showed a solid line of infantry with 
cannon peering out at every interval between the 
companies. 

It was a trap — a trap though that was a little too 
speedy in the springing ; for before his cavalry could 
get clear of the front, the Frenchman's infantry and 
gims burst into a roar of firing meant for the English 
and Austrians alone, but many and many a French 
dragoon, many and many a sturdy Picardy charger, 
lay bleeding and dying on the soil, shot down by 
the bullets and cannon balls of fiiends and brothers. 

or, as may well be imagined, did the 15th come 
Bcathless, though their great speed bore with 
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it comparative immunity — ^Captain Ryan*8 charger 
had its tongue cut clean out with a grape-shot as it 
neared that portion of the front which was protected 
by flanking field-pieces; but, strange to se-y, the poor 
bi-ute was able to go through the whole day's work, 
and lived and worked long afterwards, being fed on 
milk and soft food administered byway of suction. 
Comet Wilson had his horse shot under him, but he 
speedily replaced it with a French charger which he 
captured for the purpose ; a similar mishap, similarly 
repaired, befell Lieutenant Calcraft ; and some of the 
sergeants and privates experienced a like fate before 
they reached the foe. 

In spite of all accidents, on swept the daring 
warriors of the 15th — now they are up to the foot- 
men, up to the cannon, through the former and over 
the latter ; and the kneeling ranks of the Frenchmen 
are cut to pieces, or destroyed by the hoofs of the 
jumping horses above them, while the gunners are 
slain at their guns, as the 15th crash resistlessly into 
their very midst. Directly behind the two first lines 
of infantry, now pierced and in complete disorder, a 
great solid oblong formed of no less than six 
battalions of foot had been placed as an obstacle 
which not even the much dreaded English Light 
Dragoons could possibly master : but Major Aylett, 
nothing daunted by its thick unimpressionable 
appearance, waves his bloodnstained sabre above his 
head, and cries : — 
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** On, 15th ; on at the square I" and he dashes 
at its human walls with desperate vigour, while at 
his back were those 178 sabres of his squadi'on 
hacking, slashing, driving, thrusting, cutting, as 
though worked by some infernal machinery devised 
to slaughter the greatest possible number of men in 
the shortest possible time. 

Through the oblong, over it, into it — it breaks at 
the rear, and its component factors fly as best they 
may in a wild orgy of fright ; for these desperate 
sahreurs are at their gory work right in their very 
centre; and were devils loosened from hell, think 
the appalled Frenchmen, to be revelling in their 
ranks, it could not be much worse. 

Hah I the Major is down I No, up agaui, and 
laying about him fiercely as he stands beside his 
dying horse, while a score of French linesmen prod 
at him furiously with their bayonets, and pot 
at him with their muskets. Before his nearest men 
can cut their way to him, for he has been with his 
usual rashness far ahead of all, his sword is beaten 
down by a huge gunner wielding his sponge ail- 
powerfully, immediately a gi'enadier drives his 
bayonet through the fallen body of Aylett, but at 
that moment the 15th are inside the mob surround- 
ing their o£Scer, and in a second all of these assailants 
are cut to bits. 

A horse for the Major is immediately procured 
from under a gun, he is placed on it in a semi-con- 
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Bcious state, his wounds bleeding frightfully; and 
the next in command, Captain Pocklington, hastily 
bids two trusty men to take their gallant leader 
between them, and cut the best of their way back 
with him whence they came. 

That duty of mercy accomplished, the new leader 
turns his attention to the fight — though, indeed, it is 
a very one-sided afiair, for the 15th are merely 
slaughtering, while the panicngtricken French are 
being slaughtered — and Pocklington becomes aware 
that there is a line of at least thirty guns, with 
trumbrils and all complete, in his immediate front, 
and he determines to make this valuable train his 
prize, so far as is possible. He succeeds beyond all 
expectation. The gunners, who stand fast, are cut 
down ; those who run meet the like fate ; and Pock- 
lington debates with himself for a moment if he dare 
blow up the ammunition waggons, in hopes of de- 
stroying the guns in the explosion, for he could not 
possibly spare the men to drive away or escort either. 
But, no ! he would, by doing so, only slay every one 
of his own dashing fellows, as well as hundreds of 
French, and, notwithstanding the disparity of num- 
bers, the game would be a loss in value, though a 
gain as heads are counted. So he spikes such of the 
cannon as he can, breaks the trunnions of one or two, 
and spills some of the waggons down into a hollow 
where there is a pond — all the while his men are 
hacking and cutting till their sword-arms are weary 
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— and then he begins to think, as he can do no more, 
he had better retire, especially as nearly all his 
oflScers have lost their own chargers, and are either 
mounted on clumsy, half-broken French ones, or are 
seeking mounts of that sort where they can. Pock- 
lington, aiding them in this last matter, has just got 
all the men who were unhorsed up again, when the 
Leopold Hussars, flushed and bloodstained with vic- 
tory, come thundering up to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood where the 15th are, and the two corpB 
again unite. 

These gallant Hungarian fellows had indeed worked 
wonders, and, if they had not surpassed, they had at 
least rivalled the deeds of the British. Their charge 
had been longer than that of the latter, but the 
lightness of their equipment balanced the difference, 
and they had literally made mince-meat of the 
troops on the left flank of the French, with whose 
destruction they had been charged. Tliey, too, 
had gone through and over the suddenly unmasked 
lines of guns and infantry ; when, once well in the 
rear of those troops, the Hussars had wheeled at the 
gallop to their left, and had charged fiercely along the 
whole line right up to where Pocklington was, and 
their handy-work was patent to all in the long line 
of corpses of men and horses marking the route these 
fine cavalry had ridden, and slayed as they rode. 

But the most dangerous part of the affair was yet 
to come, for the French infantiy had by this time 
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' rallied at a considerable distance behind their first 

I position; their dragoons were endeavoiu*ing to re- 

* form behind them ; some fresh gims were being run 

up as speedily as might be — in another five minutes 
the handful of troopers of the Allied Army might be 
destroyed. A hurried greeting between the com- 
manding officers of the English and Austrians, and an 
arrangement arrived at : — 

" Charge ? " questions Pocklington, 
"Cliarge!" in his own language, replies Otto, 
who is now with the Hungarians; and both dfiuah 
together at the new formation, reach it, sabre all 
\vithin reach, and in a quarter of an hour the whole 
mass are flying in hopeless confusion towards the 
neighbouring fortress of Bouchain. Of course there 
is pursuit — quick, bloody, deadly; but when it has 
been kept up some distance along the Bouchain road, 
both Otto and Pocklington perceive that a large 
force is advancing therefrom to the relief of the 
fugitives, and the guns of the fort having got the 
range forthwith begin to play on the Allied cavalry. 
There is no use going fui-ther — the trumpets sound 
a halt, the squadrons are pulled together into order, 
** Threes about," is the word, and at a quick trot 
they pass along the Bouchain road, retiring towards 
Villiers-en-Couche, near where, as can now be seen, 
the Heavy Brigade is pounding fast to the relief 
of the gallant Light Horsemen who have done such 
deadly work, and who are now withdrawing in such 
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perfect order that the routed enemy actually thiuk 
they are fresh French troops coming to their relief, 
and fire no more on them* Joined with the Heavies, 
a final grand charge was made, which put the climax 
on the discomfiture of Johnny Crapaud, and in half- 
an-hour he is in full flight from all his positions on 
the Selle, the Emperor is safe, and his road un- 
impeded, and over 1200 Frenchmen killed and 
wounded, but mostly the former, bear sanguinary 
evidence to the might of the United Light Horse. 

For this daring deed — which might well be called 
the forerunner of the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaklava in our own times — the 15th received the 
most extraordinary honour, glory, and renown from 
all quarters ; but there is left only space to say that 
the Emperor was so gratefiil for the personal service 
rendered him, that he presented each one of the 
eight officers of the 15th engaged with a splendid 
gold medal, for which a special die was struck and 
then destroyed ; and that he conferred on all of 
them the Order of Maria Thirise, which bears with 
it the tangible rank of Baron of the Empire — ^the 
first time that the Order, and consequent rank, had 
ever been granted to other than German subjects. 
The English King also gave permission to them to 
wear those medals, and to accept the accompanying 
aristocratic positions; and it is clear that, in this 
case at least, great courage was greatly rewarded, 
great daring was crowned with great dignity. 
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^^jnHEN that Royal Sybarite. Charlee 11^ 
I Eflinn '*^*^'^ *''* Tower on the outbreak of 
^^AJjali the second Dutch War in 1664, to Batiefy 
himself that the magazines were well 
supplied, he encountered an aged attendant, whoflo 
snowy head and trembling limbs showed that he 
was scarce strong enough to carry on the very, 
humble duties entrusted to his care. Looking with 
some curiosity at the poor old gentleman, who was 
staggering in the performance of his task, the gift 
of kings came to Charles' aid, and he recognised in 
the worn and feeble retainer of the Tower one 
whoso sword had run red with the blood of the 
Ironsides at Worcester Fight, thirteen years be- 
fore. Crossing to him quickly, the King said; — 

" My old friend. Colonel Benbow, what do you 
here t " 

With quivering voice and moistened eye, the time- 
honoured warrior answered : — 

"Tour Majesty, I have here a place worth four- 
score pounds a year, in which I serve your Majesty 
as cheerfully as if it brought me in foiu \.\iO'v\BKa.^ 
I 
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" Alas ! " replied Charles, '' is that all that could 
be found for an old friend at Worcester!" Then 
turning to his attendant, the King continued — 
"Colonel Legg, bring this gentleman to me to- 
morrow, and I will provide for him and for his 
family, as it becomes me to do." 

Then pressing the hand of his former comrade 
kindly, Charles passed on to resume his inspection. 
The patriarch-soldier, quite overcome with his Royal 
master's recollection of him, with the gracious spirit 
exhibited, and with the prospect of his own family 
being relieved from a poverty that was so grind- 
ing as to almost approach destitution — shaken and 
agitated by these considerations, Colonel Benbow 
sat down for a moment on a bench to recover him- 
self, and his eyes closed as those of one who would 
take a brief repose. 

The repose was eternal ; for when his colleagues, 
on the departure of the King by the water-gate, 
went to rouse him up, they found that the excite- 
ment had been too much for a worn-out frame, and 
that the gallant and once warlike Colonel John 
Benbow had retreated for ever to the Land of 
Peace. His history had been no little singular, and 
a firm adherence to his political opinions had brought 
him from a position of fair esteem and affluence to 
the petty, if not menial, office in which he had died. 
Of an ancient Shropshire family, the two principal 
representatives of it when the Civil War broke 
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out — Thomas and John Benbow, or Bembo, as it 
was frequently spelt — ^had taken anns for Charles I., 
and had joined the King at Shrewsbury in 1642, 
with all their tenants. That these must have been 
of considerable number, is proved from the fact that 
both brothers were given rank as Colonels in the 
Royal service, whence it may be fairly argued that 
they were gentlemen of superior standing and of 
substance in their county. It is advisable to state 
this, because it is commonly believed that the second 
Benbow on our list, the celebrated Admiral, was of 
very mean descent ; and he is usually set down as 
one of those grand sailors of England ^' who crept 
through the hawse-holes, and fought their way to 
the quarter-deck" — a cherished idol of semi-fic- 
tional history, but one that must be shattered in the 
interests of truth. From that day of joining Charles 
I. in the capital of Salop, to the disastrous battle of 
Worcester, for nine long years the two Benbows 
manfully upheld the Royal cause with word and blow 
whenever either would avail ; and this Colonel John 
was especially noted for his brilUant and daring 
services in the Cavalier armies. When Cromwell 
temporarily ruined the Stuart power at the city on 
the Severn in 1651, the brothers were both captured 
after they had performed doughty deeds of valour 
at the young King s side, and they were both sent 
for trial by court-martial in such good company as 
that of the Earl of Derby and Sit Timo^i)^^ ^ ^^^x- 
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stonhaugh. Previous to the Court sitting, Colonel 
John managed to escape and hide until the worst 
burst of the storm had flown over ; when he was 
able to return to his native place, only to find that 
all his property had been seized for the Common- 
wealth, and that he and his family were mere beg- 
gars. His brother Thomas had been shot at Shrews- 
bury by a platoon of Ironsides as executioners ; Lord 
Derby had been similarly disposed of at Bolton ; 
and Sir Timothy Fetherstonhaugh was beheaded at 
Chester; so that the sole survivor, Colonel John 
Benbow, might well, and in spite of his desperate 
poverty, congratulate himself on having come off 
the best of the whole party. However, he was 
reduced to such a miserable condition — ^his wife 
and children being little removed from starvation 
— that he was glad to accept of the miserable pit- 
tance attached to the puny office he obtained in the 
Tower at the Restoration ; and it was doubtless joy 
at the thought that now, at least, his people were 
provided for, which killed the brave old soldier, 
when the Merry Monarch saw and promised to uphold 
them all for the future. But, " put not your trust 
in princes," always a safe maxim to go by, was 
peculiarly applicable to Charles H., not from want of 
heart, but from want of thought and of a deep purse ; 
for with the interview in the Tower, ended all of 
the King's interest in those dear ones belonging to 
" an old friend at Worcester." 
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As a matter established by the chroniclers of the 
time, the surviviug Benbows then sank so low as to 
disappear altogether out of sight; and it was not 
until the next John Benbow, eldest son of the above, 
began to carve out for himself fame and fortune with 
the aid of his knowledge of seamanship and his trusty 
cutlass, that it was discovered that his first acquaint- 
ance with navigation was made in the lowly capa- 
city of a waterman's boy on the Thames. A lad 
of energy, talent, and great decision of character, 
he pushed his way into the merchant service with 
such success that he was master of his own ship, 
called the BenboWy in honour of his father and of the 
family, before the death of Charles, which event 
occurred twenty-one years after the old Colonel had 
expired on that Tower bench. Captain Benbow's 
trade lay in the Mediterranean Sea, then infested 
with pirates from the Moorish ports; and he was 
held in the highest esteem as a bold, active, and 
clever commander, not only by the lesser merchants 
whose goods he carried along with his own, but also 
by the great commercial operators on the Exchange. 
He does not seem to have had any idea of resusci- 
tating the family honour by taking service in the 
King's ships, and it was by sheer accident that he 
at last joined the Royal Navy, with which his name 
will be associated as long as a record of our sea- 
prowess remains. In this wise it occurred : — 

A year or so after the death of the a^^oiiiiL C3tk»:^^'^^ 
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and when James II. was successftillj doing his best 
to destroy the Stuart dynasty for eyer, Captain 
Benbow was navigating his ship on a voyage to 
Cadiz, when what was then known as a " Sally 
rover," that is, a Moorish pirate, overhauled him, and 
desired him to strike his flag. Though the decks 
of the attacking vessel were crowded with men, 
while John Benbow had only a very scanty crew, 
he refused to do so, and prepared for a defence 
which he maintained for a long time, until the Moor, 
taking to his boats, boarded him, and the Benbotv 
was captured. But only for e time : the son of the 
Worcester hero collected below the bravest of his 
hands, made a sudden dash on deck at the immense 
numbers occupied in pillaging the vessel, beat them 
fairly over his bulwarks, and regained possession of 
his ship, which he was enabled some days afterwards 
to carry into Cadiz, in spite of all further efforts of 
his enemies. Arrived in the port, he went ashore to 
transact his business, and was followed by his negro 
servant bearing a large and heavy sack on his black 
i^houlders. The Custom-House officers could not let 
that pass without examination, but Captain Benbow 
refused to permit them to search it, and he was car- 
ried before the magistrates on a charge of seeking 
to import goods that should pay duty. 

These gentlemen were civil enough to him, for he 
was a constant trader at Cadiz; but they insisted 
that he must show the goods, which he had declared 
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were only salt provisions for his own use — and then 
this singular man made, in a stem voice, the reply 
— " I tell you they are but salt meats for my service, 
but if you must see them, be it so. Cesar, throw 
them down on the table; and, gentlemen, if you like 
them, they are at your service 1 " 

The negro, opening his sack, flung out before the 
frightened judges no less than thirteen heads of the 
Moorish pirates, which Benbow had cut off on his 
own deck and pickled in a salt-pork tub ; but what 
was his object in so behaving at the Custom-House, 
or what he intended ultimately to do with his 
abominable prize, has never been so much as guessed 
at. However, the ghastly incident ended in his 
speedy exaltation, for the story got wind ; the King 
of Spain heard of it, and sent for Benbow, and was 
so much pleased with his daring conduct in rescuing 
his ship &om the swarms of Moors actually in pos- 
session of her, that he recommended the young 
commander to the English King (James 11.) in an 
autograph letter ; and the latter — always whimsical 
and unaccountable in his actions — at once gave the 
second John Benbow a Royal ship to command ; and 
so England gained one of her ablest and most valiant 
of sea-dogs. From that moment his fortune was 
made, and there was scarce a notable exploit of the 
navy that he did not take daring and dashing part 
in, from the cutting out of French, Dutch, or other 
nautical enemies of England, to commaiidiii^ Vi^t 
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fleets in some of the most useful general actions of 
his era as a Vice- Admiral — ^which was his rank when 
he died of his wounds in the West Indies, in the year 
1702, after a series of battles, extending over many 
days, with the French Admiral Du Casse. 

Whatever nepotism there may have been in those 
days, it is certain that it was not practised by the 
brave, if coarse and rude old Admiral Benbow, for 
his son — the third John of the same name on our 
list — ^instead of being placed in the Royal Navy 
and pushed forward by his father, had to take 
eervice in a merchantman when a mere boy, and 
he was only fourth-mate of an Indiaman when he 
encountered the singular adventures which entitle 
him to notice in company with his illustrious pro- 
genitors. His ship, the Degrave^ though only of 
700 tons (old measurement) carried fifty-two guns 
and a large crew, as w£U9 the custom of those war- 
like days; and he sailed firom the Downs in February 
1701 for Fort-George in the East Indies, Madras 
division. Thence she proceeded to the Hooghly, 
where her captain and mate died, and John Ben- 
bow No. 3 became the second officer in right of 
seniority. Sailing for the Cape of Good Hope, on 
the homeward-bound voyage, the Deyrave ran 
aground in the mud of a reach in the river, but 
was so easily got off that it was considered un- 
necessary to examine her bottom, and she pro- 
ceeded to sea with the result that before very long 
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she began to leak badly. Captain Young — who had 
succeeded to the command, and who was young in 
years as well as by name — under those circumstances 
steered for the Mauritius, at that time held by the 
Dutch ; and there he had the Degrave hauled up and 
pretty thoroughly inspected, but without being suc- 
cessful in finding where the leak was. With a 
stupidity inconceivable at the present day, he put 
to sea again with the vessel in the same state as 
before, and in a few days she began to let in water 
as freely as before. At the island he had taken * 
aboard fifty Lascars to help his English crew, which 
already numbered 120 hands, and these native sea- 
men were kept at the pumps, but without avail 

The sailors became alarmed; they declared they 
never could weather the storms oS the Cape in such 
a crazy craft, and in plain language they told their 
skipper that he must run for the nearest land — 
which he was feeble-minded enough to do, as a 
gale springing up emphasised their words, while it 
at the same time carried off and destroyed all his 
boats. They struck Madagascar somewhat east of 
Cape St. Mary, but they had considerable difficulty 
in getting ashore on a raft ; the ship beginning to 
go to pieces almost as soon as she touched the 
rocky shore, which was likewise exposed to the 
force of a heavy surf. John Benbow was one of 
those, the raft being crowded, who had to swim 
ashore in company with the captain ; and they yt^y^ 
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sorely concerned in finding, when they scrambled 
out of the waves to seek for their comrades who 
had preceded them, that the latter had been 
captured by the savage natives — a fate to which 
the new-comers were likewise immediately sub- 
jected. Dragged before the king of that part of 
the vast island, who rejoiced in the name of 
Samuel, they were given to understand that they 
were his slaves and would be required to fight 
for him ; and on being sent fifty miles inland to 
his head - quarters, they found there two other 
British commanders — Captains Drummond and 
Stewart, who had been taken under very similar 
circumstances to their own — and who assured them 
that the dusky potentate made all his white 
prisoners fight his native rivals, or die; and that, 
in any case, he would never permit Europeans to 
quit the island once they had set foot on it. 

This was terrible news for John Benbow, who had 
set his heart upon an early return to England ; and 
all the more terrible when he had practical experi- 
ence of its truth. For they were immediately set to 
the most disgusting tasks as slaves ; were starved, 
and beaten, and ill-treated in every way as prisoners 
sent by the gods for the delectation and pastime of 
the king ; and whenever hostile tribes took it into 
their heads to make a raid into his territories, the 
Englishmen were put in the fore -front of the 
battle, with the full knowledge that if they did 
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not succeed in beating off the enemy before their 
faces, they themselves would most certainly be 
slain by their masters safely placed behind their 
backs. 

This state of things soon grew so unpleasant as 
to become quite unendurable, and John Benbow 
began to think that he might as well ''fight for 
his own hand" as for his captor's welfare; and 
that it would be quite as pleasant, if not more so, 
to die when making a bold effort for his liberty, 
as to be killed by the poisoned arrows of hostile 
niggers, whom he could hardly see for the dense 
scrub in which they usually concealed themselves 
during a battle. Having brooded for a long time 
over this idea, it took such a fixed hold of his mind, 
that he felt he must communicate it to the others ; 
and he managed with some difficulty to bring round 
to his views Captains Young, Drummond, and 
Stewart, with Mr. Pratt, who had become chief 
mate of the Degrave in succession to the former 
occupant of that office. By degrees they took into 
their confidence some of the best of the English 
sailors, in whose obedience and caution they 
could implicitly trust And finally it was 
decided that, as they could not be free them- 
selves, the best thing would be to capture King 
Samuel, and thus reverse the situation. Rash as 
the project was, there could be no question that 
it was their only chance; and besidei^^ tVv^^ ^^^ 
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pretty sure they could accomplish their ends at 
the close of some battle, when the arms were still 
in the hands of the Englishmen, and when the 
sable monarch and all his people generally cele- 
brated the victory with deep debauches. Once 
they had the latter, with his queen and chief per- 
sonages safely bound, the conspirators anticipated 
the neck of their task would be broken, and that 
they should, without much difficulty, be able to make 
the coast in hopes of being picked up by some 
European ship passing through the Mozambique or 
by the Indian Ocean, and touching for wood and 
water. 

Their numbers had by this time been reduced to 
about sixty white men, the rest having died or been 
slain in battle, or having been sold away to more dis- 
tant parts of the island ; and not more than thirty 
were ever armed at the same time. Nevertheless, 
the attempt was made. The king, his queen, and 
his son were taken after a drunken orgy, and 
without much bloodshed ; and the whole were forth- 
with placed in the centre of the sixty Europeans, 
who began to march towards the sea without a 
moment's delay. Naturally, all this was not accom- 
plished without a good deal of stiff fighting ; but the 
vast majority of the natives were in no state to 
make a lengthened conflict, and once the royal 
party were captured, a very simple expedient was 
sufficient to keep the people at bay though they 
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were several thousands in number. The device 
was John Benbow's, and it was he who sent the 
threatening swarms of angry and drunken warriors 
a message by a woman — who was supposed to be 
under some charm which held her words and perscm 
sacred — to the eflfect that if the attack was not 
immediately ended, he would first slay the king, 
then the son, then the queen (who was about to 
be a mother again), and that thus the whole royal 
dynasty would be destroyed for ever. The natives, 
awed by such a prospect of regal desolation, fell 
back directly, and the little band set out for 
their destination almost as much astonished as 
they were overjoyed at the completeness of the 
unexpected success attained. 

Before many days had elapsed, for their progress 
was very slow owing to the dangerously thick 
jungles and forests they had to traverse, the natives, 
who continued to follow them in great hosts but at 
a respectful distance, made oflfers to treat for the 
liberation of their king, and Captain Young — a pain- 
fully wretched specimen of weak-mindedness, very 
uncommon amongst the English race — was foolish 
enough to give ear to their proposition, which was 
that His Majesty should be set free in exchange for 
six muskets, which his people had taken from another 
wrecked crew of Europeans. AMien John Benbow 
found that Young was engaged in such an idiotic 
treaty, his passion knew no bounds, aixd Vi'^^^xIAl 
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have attacked one whom he could not but regard 
as a traitor, were it not for the other officers, who 
restrained the ardour of the fiery second mate, and, 
in fact, kept him from assaulting Young there and 
then. The latter said that the blacks had faithfully 
promised him that if the proposed bargain was 
accomplished they would abandon their pursuit of 
the English, who might then peaceiully proceed to 
the coast ; and Young was actually able to persuade 
his personal friends that this was the best course to 
adopt, and that the king should be exchanged. 
John Benbow, after this decision of a deliberate 
conference of his comrades, could say no more ; and 
His Majesty was bartered for the guns. 

But not for that did the natives cease to follow 
the party ; on the contrary, they closed up more and 
more on the line of their retreat, and in a short 
time made another proposition — that Samuel's son 
should be given up to them, three of their leading 
men to be left in his place with the Enghsh, by way 
of hostages. Again Benbow strongly denounced 
the folly of such a course ; again he was overruled, 
and then he began to suspect, what was afterwards 
discovered to be the fact, that Captain Young had 
certain designs on the Queen, which she encouraged 
without yielding to, in the interests of her hus- 
band, her son, and herself. In effect, the second 
native bargain was accepted ; mother and son were 
released ; the hostages were speedily found out 
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to be the commonest of the common natives — and 
two of them immediately escaped, while the third 
was killed, — and these wild blacks had no sooner 
thus obtained possession of the whole of their Royal 
Family, than they flung away all disguise and fired 
on the English with a will. Benbow saw there was 
no use crying over spilt milk, and he set himself 
with vigour to make the best preparations possible 
for a good defence. 

The thirty-six men, to which nimiber the party 
was now reduced, were told off into four divisions 
respectively under John Benbow and the three 
captains, and they were placed in the most advan- 
tageous positions on the banks of a stream there 
flowing through a thick undergrowth of scrub. 
From mid-day until nearly sundown did the plucky 
fellows maintain a smart conflict with the thousands 
of savages all around, many of the latter being 
armed with guns as well as with their spears or 
lances ; and it was only when all the English ammu- 
nition was expended — indeed, when they had ex- 
hausted all the money and buttons they had, to take 
the place of bullets — that a truce was acceded to, 
and once more a conference was held with the 
blacks. Again did Captain Young prove himself the 
most foolish of men, again did John Benbow do his 
utmost to prevent sinister counsels prevailing, but 
all his efforts were in vain, and the previous madness 
of Young's conduct was sealed by tli^ «*.ddft^ is^^i^- 
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ness now of a treaty whereby the English were to 
surrender all their arras on condition that the march 
to the shore was to be no more inteniipted. 

The force of folly could go no further ; the arras 
were given up by all but Captains Druraraond, 
Stewart, Benbow, and five sailors who were no 
longer to be imposed upon by Young; and in the 
silence of the ensuing night, when the savage 
guards around them were bemused in tok^^ the 
native equivalent for rum, the three officers and 
their men stole away in the dark, and succeeded in 
getting beyond the native outposts without being 
discovered, their cherished weapons safe in their 
hands. The very next morning the king had those 
who remained behind roused at an early hour, 
asked for the others, and on being informed that 
they were not to be seen, he gave orders that all 
the prisoners should be killed, which was at once 
done, — Captain Young, whose foolish weakness had 
caused the whole affair, being the first to die, 
pierced to the heart by a lance. One boy, a lad 
named Drury, was alone saved as a slave to the 
Royal household, and he lived fifteen years in that 
position in Madagascar before he was rescued 
and brought home to England, where he published 
an account of his captivity. 

John Benbow and his companions, after great 
troubles and dangers — in which the wit, skill, and 
our of the second mate were exhibited in a most 
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marked manner — reached Port Dauphine in Bafety, 
and there lived for several years, in native style 
and in a sort of honourable captivity; but at last 
our hero managed to escape on board a Dutch ship, 
whence he made his way home, where, as it seems, 
he passed the remainder of his life in tranquillity 
and rest ; and when he died, the old family of 
Benbow became extinct in the male line. 




MAES ON CEUTCHES. 





T six o'clock on a dark and snowjr morning 
in January 1809, the 43d Regiment 
paraded just outside the village of 
Betanzos, in GalUcia, previous to con- 
tinuing ihe march to the coast, which the British 
army under Sir John Moore was then making. 

A march it was called, a retreat would have been 
a far apter term, and it cannot be denied that the 
word "flight" has before now been appUed to 
similar strategical operations not so speedily carried 
on. However that may be, the 43d had suffered 
severely in the succession of conflicts of almost daily 
occurrence since the General had left Astorgas, to 
which point he had been pursued by Napoleon ; they 
had a great deal of sickness in their ranks, conse- 
quent upon the sufferings of the winter march and 
the privations of a retreat through a miserable 
country, and amongst those who would have been in 
hospital under happier circumstances was Sergeant 
William Newman, who now tottered on to the 
parade ground in a wretched state of weakness 
m dysenteiy. He was caUing over the roll of his 
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section when the Adjutant came up, and, dark 
though it was, he noticed the great feebleness of 
Newman (who was very highly thought of by his 
superiors), and asked what was the matter. The 
sergeant, always a glutton for duty and for service, 
made as light of his complaint as he could, but the 
officer — who gave him a most welcome nip of brandy 
from a waist-flask — was not to be deceived, and bade 
him fall out and await further directions when the 
parade should be over. Presently all was in order, 
the companies were closed up in column on the 
leadiug one, and away went the regiment in the 
dreariness and stillness of the hour and of the occa- 
sion — for the morning was intensely dark, and the 
French were, perhaps, too close to allow of any 
needless fanfaronading. 

Then the Adjutant rode back to where Newman 
was standing disconsolate, and informed him that 
he might return to his billet and lie up for four 
hours yet, as he had been told off for duty with the 
invalids and stragglers, who would not leave 
Betanzos until ten o'clock because they were amply 
protected by the cavalry, under Lord Paget, who 
were well between them and the enemy. Certes, 
Sergeant Newman was not sorry that it had so 
turned out with him, for he was in a miserable state 
altogether and was glad of the additional rest, and 
perhaps also the chance of a lift in one of the bullock 
carts at the disposal of the surgeons. H^ x^VVx^^ — 
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pushing his way through the crowds of drunken and 
semi-drunken men, sick and wounded stragglers, and 
" King's bad bargains " — to the wretched hut in the 
village where he had passed the night just over, in a 
sleepless state; and the brandy the Adjutant had 
given him soon produced the comforting eflEect of 
sending him off into a sound slumber. 

Newman woke up with a violent start — cavaky 
trumpets were vigorously sounding all around, 
orders and cries and curses fell on his ear in quick 
succession, the rumble of carts outside the door was 
continuous, the shouts and yells and execrations of 
the Spanish bullock - drivers betokened that they 
were alarmed out of their usual sluggish torpor — 
the sergeant, snatching up his weapons, ran to the 
door and found that the whole place seemed thrown 
into a confusion of terror. Running along the 
streets or lanes as fast as he could, he gained the 
plaza just in time to see the last of Lord Paget's 
cavalry moving off in the direction of La CoruSa, 
towards which the whole march was being directed, 
while many of the invalids, etc., were already far 
advanced on the same road. Breathless with 
astonishment, he asked what it all meant, and 
was informed that imperative orders had been sent 
back from Sir John Moore for the cavalry to close 
up on him, and then make for a place called El 
Burgo with all speed; that many of the sick and 
wounded had been already despatched, and that 
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the questioner must have been asleep not to have 
heard the turmoil before. So it was — ^the sergeant 
had overslept himself; it was now nearer one o'clock 
than ten, and if Newman did not make the best 
use of his legs there was no small chance of his 
falling into the hands of the French — a fate most 
devoutly to be abhorred and avoided by any 
Englishman under the rank of a general, or at 
least a coloneL 

Excited by this news, Sergeant Newman was 
just starting after the rear of Paget's dragoons, 
when who should come galloping up out of a bye- 
lane but one of the majors of the 43d, and, seeing 
the sergeant, he tmned his horse and came up with 
him to learn the cause of his absence from the 
regiment. That was speedily and easily explained, 
and then the field-officer said that, as the sergeant 
happened to be there, he must take charge of some 
400 or 500 wounded and sick and stragglers still 
hanging about Betanzos, and bring them along with 
him as fast and as well as he could in the direction 
of La Corufia ; and that he had better be quick in 
making a start, as Lord Paget had declared, when 
called oflf from his peculiar duty by the order of 
the Commander-in-Chief, that the enemy's cavalry 
scouts were not far off, and would probably reach 
Betanzos in a couple of hours. Then the major, 
who had returned for something he had forgotten 
in his night - quarters, rode off at a cabSiX^x^ ^xii^ 
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Sergeant Newman was left to do the best he could 
'with his unwieldy, half-drunken, and wholly reck- 
less charge. 

But he was a man of resource was the sergeant, 
he had not seen war for nothing, and he had 
learned many a bitter but extremely useful lesson 
in the science of Human Nature while fighting for 
King and country in the blood-stained Peninsula of 
Spain. The first thing he did was to get hold of 
a bugler suffering, but not over severely, from a 
bullet wound in the fleshiest part of the thigh, and 
with the youth's aid — ^he had his bugle still with 
him, and was well able to sound it — Newman 
assembled all the best and most sober men in the 
plazoy where he explained to them the critical 
position in which they were, and called upon them 
to give him as much aid and willing assistance as 
though he were their commissioned, instead of non- 
commissioned officer. Pretty well alarmed by his 
words — for the astute speaker had not hesitated to 
considerably exaggerate the danger, for the best 
reasons — these men willingly gave him pledges 
that they would do the utmost they could; and 
forthwith they commenced to beat up the place 
with loud cries of " The French I the cavalry 1 turn 
out, or you will all be killed I " and so forth ; until 
every man put in an appearance on the plaza in a 
state of fright which lent them strength, as well as 
activity and temporary easement of their wounds. 
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That was a state of feeling the sergeant was most 
desirous to keep up, at least for some time yet; so 
lie delivered to his novel " charge of foot," miade up 
from nearly every regiment in the force imder 
General Moore, a brie^ emphatic speech, calculate 
to increase rather than to abate their apprehensions ; 
and he took the opportunity of physicidly asserting 
the delegated authority which he quite intended to 
maintain, by having one debauched ruffian who 
jeered at him, tied up and flogged on the spot, and 
then marched off in irons — ^probably the only instance 
in which a non-commissioned officer of the English 
army has ever taken upon himself such formidable 
powers. Having thus effectually exhibited to all his 
fixed determination to be a real commander, Ser- 
geant Newman drew up his little battalion of the 
maimed, the halt, the sick, and the blind into some- 
thing like order; he placed the worst cases, after a 
very careful inspection and selection, in the few 
bullock waggons (most of these awkward convey- 
ances had long gone forward on the La CoruSa 
road) still left him, and despatched them en route 
immediately. The next step was a more difficult 
one, inasmuch as it affected the most turbulent — 
ue.y the drunken or semi-drunken fellows — and it con- 
sisted in a careful examination of the men's muskets 
and other arms, to assure himself that they were in 
a proper state; to transfer the weapons of the very 
drunk or very feeble to those better able to ^ns^^ 
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them, or who bad loBt, or mislaid, or damaged their 
own ; to take the cartridges from those too tipsy 
to use them properly and hand them over to such of 
the sober men whose pouches might need replenish- 
ing. Those things accomplished, but not without 
diflSculty, Newman selected one or two other non- 
commissioned officers and steady privates to aid 
him in commanding his ragged crew— truly they 
were that, for their sufferings had been horrible, 
and their privations worse — ^he divided all into 
regular companies, and then he marched them off 
along the La CoruQa road, pretty well satisfied 
that he had them well in hand in case of acci- 
dent, and no little proud of his success in taming 
and methodising such an uncouth conglomeration 
of sufferers, insubordinates, of drunkards, and of 
maligners. 

His route lay along a very difficult country, moun- 
tainous, rugged, cut up by water-courses, which the 
winter torrents had driven across the wretched 
attempt at a road in all directions, and blocked 
even in the best parts with broken-down waggons, 
abandoned store-carts, baggage flung off on account 
of the horses and bullocks being unable longer to 
carry the loads with which they had started, and all 
the dibrii of an army in full retreat before an enemy 
of superior strength and equipment. Another danger 
and perhaps the greatest, thought Sergeant Newman, 
consisted in the fact that the entire route seemed 
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little better than a continuous village, or at least a 
succession of hamlets at short intervals from one 
another, and it demanded all his vigilance to keep 
his motley throng from breaking ranks with the in- 
tention of entering the houses in search of wine and 
plunder, or with the intention of remaining behind 
under the impression that capture by the French 
would be preferable to a continuance of the horrors 
and miseries of the mid -winter retreat. 

Doubtless the knowledge that there were any 
such poor-spirited and shameless curs amongst the 
noble soldiers of the British army, will astonish 
many readers ; yet there is no cause whatever for 
surprise, because, no matter how good a body of 
men may be as a whole, there will be always 
recreant villains, black sheep, poltroons and rogues 
in their very midst; and these wretches are pre- 
cisely the ones who are always to be found hanging 
about the sick and wounded divisions in any and 
every war. In this instance they were largely con- 
gregated about the sufferers Sergeant Newman had 
in charge — ^hence the difficulties of his positicm. 
To these difficulties was now added a danger of which 
magnitude was neither to be denied nor even ques- 
tioned. A couple of privates of the 15th Hussars, 
who had somehow or other been left behind at 
Betanzos, or had missed their comrades, now far on 
the road to La CoruQa, came galloping in with their 
horses blown, and the men themselvei^ u.o V\\.\\!^ 
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distressed, and told Sergeant Newman (who had 
promptly stopped them), that the French Dragoons 
were much nearer than had been supposed, or had 
increased the speed of their advance, for they had 
chased the speakers like a pack of hounds after a 
fox, and had only given up the hunt about a mile in 
the present rear of the sergeant, because the Hussars 
were lighter in equipment and better mounted, and 
therefore able to keep ahead of the pursuing foe. 

That information alarmed the noncommissioned 
commanding officer considerably, for he could not 
hope the French Dragoons would halt altogether 
where they must now be, while, if they reached his 
convoy of nearly disabled Englishmen, it was pretty 
certain there would be an indiscriminate slaughter, 
because, having arms in their hands, his men in the 
hurry of tlie first charge would be deprived of the 
quarter their wounded and sick state otherwise 
entitled them to. But there was no time to think, 
for even as the difficult problem wa« turning itself 
over in Newman's mind, he heard in the distance 
behind him the unmistakable sound of a French 
cavalry trumpet, and he knew that his fate was 
sealed unless instant action were taken, particularly 
as many of his people had also heard the calf, had 
passed the news of it from rear to front of his column, 
which already was in confusion and almost flying, or 
as near that as possible, considering their condition. 

In the course of the march our bold sergeant had 
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had the good luck to find a strayed commissariat 
mule in a thicket by the wayside, and he had 
mounted the beast as the best available charger 
likely ever to fall to his lot. He now urged this 
animal to the greatest speed that could be got out 
of it, passed through and ahead of his fiigitive men 
to their great disgust — ^for they thought he was 
seeking to save his own skin at the expense of 
theirs — and did not pull up until he came to a 
narrow passage in the road, a sort of gut, whose 
sides were close precipitous rocks which few of his 
men could possibly climb in their present wounded 
and disabled state ; and there, a stout cavalry sabre 
in his hand, and the two Hussars on either side of 
him to assist in what he was about to do, he waited 
until his convoy were in the centre of the gorge, when 
he commanded them to halt, threatening to kill the 
first man who dared attempt to disobey. His 
determined air enforced his orders, the flight was 
stayed, and Newman then called round him the 
sub-commanders appointed by himself in Betanzos, 
and with them he rapidly divided the whole force 
into two bodies — those strong enough to march af 
a decent pace, and those whose movements were 
very slow on account of their infirmities. At the 
first flush his next step may appear strangely 
improper, but Newman had a long and soldier-like 
head, and he knew that Sir John Moore would need 
every fighting man he could get to defend Clot>aSa. 
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until the transports should arrive to convey the 
remams of the army to England, while the sick 
and wounded would be more in the General's way 
than anything else. Our sergeant did not, there- 
fore, as might have been expected, retain the hale 
men to fight and send on the feeblings, but just 
the reverse; and the only disabled soldiers pushed 
forward were the few in the waggons, whose 
drivers were bidden to make the best pace they 
could under penalty of death. Consequently, while 
the strong pushed rapidly along the Corulla road, 
the weakest (who only numbered 100) remained 
behind, drawn up with loaded muskets and fixed 
bayonets at the head of the gut; and there, with 
Sergeant Newman posted in the place of danger, 
they awaited the approach of the French Dragoons, 
the clatter of whose accoutrements could be heard 
at the other end of the gorge while the above 
arrangements were being made. 

At the selected point, the road so-called — prac- 
tically speaking, at this season it was little better 
than the bed of a torrent — ^turned sharply to the 
^right, following the contour of the surrounding in- 
accessible hills, and consequently no one coming 
from Betanzos could see these sons of Mars on 
crutches, until actually within half pistol-shot ; while 
the absolute silence wliich Newman now enjoined 
rendered the trap complete. 

A deadly pause, and a picture well worth the 
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painting. Two rows of wounded British soldiers, 
kneeling or half-reclining as best they could, with 
bayonetted guns facing the aperture through which 
the foe must come; their faces pale, haggard, and 
in some instances blood-stained from wounds 
broken out afresh, yet calm, brave, determined, 
and their eyes glancing defiance, while their firm- 
set teeth spoke of deathless resolve to fight to 
the last. Behind them and on their flanks as 
the banks rose up from the road right and left, 
all the remainder massed grimly together with 
pointed muskets ; and standing in the very centre 
of the kneeling men, bold Sergeant Newman about 
to command in an emergency similar to memy in 
which he had more humbly obeyed. 

The French came on at a swinging trot, rounding 
the corner in a dense body. 

" Standing ranks. Fire 1 " shouted Sergeant New- 
man — the musketry rang out as he spoke, and in a 
moment the ground in front was one struggling 
mass of fallen horses and men. The few that 
escaped that first deadly discharge and still rode 
on, were either shot down by the riflemen who 
had scrambled up into the subtending rocks, or 
were flung back from the bayonets and bullets of the 
kneeling ranks. A scene of the maddest confusion 
ensued amongst the French ; their trumpets sounded 
the ** Charge*' and the "Retire" alternately, their 
officers gave similar contradictory orders, the jumble 
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of wounded men and horses on the ground threw 
nearly all the untouched into the most complete 
disorder, and finally the fallen chargers able to 
regain their feet dashed madly back through their 
own ranks, causing terror, dismay, and confusion 
worse confounded. All this time the band of plucky 
wounded Englishmen under Sergeant Newman kept 
up a continuous and most deadly fire on the 
writhing mass of animals and human beings in 
their front, until a thorough panic ensued; the 
remainder of the French Dragoons went about in 
the best fashion they could — an intense dread seized 
them, Sauve qui pent I was hoarsely yelled from man 
to man, and away they all went back in full flight 
along the Betanzos road, their own officers being 
foremost in the scurry. 

The gallant Newman was quite well aware that 
his success had been in a great measure the result of 
good-fortune and surprise combined. He shrewdly 
suspected that the French officers had been unable 
to estimate the scanty number he had with him 
owing to their astonishment, as well as to the 
nature of the position, which was an admirable one 
for concealing the paucity of his men ; so he made 
up his mind that he would take advantage of the 
foe's present demoralisation to continue his own 
retreat along the road to La CoruKa, knowing 
that he need hope for no aid, nor for any return of 
the sound men by way of reinforcement. He there- 
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fore ordered the soldiers to re-load— fortunately, so 
complete had been the surprise of the hostile 
Dragoons, not a soul of the English had been as 
much as scratched — and he started them off again, 
while he remained with a few sturdy fellows to kill 
all the horses that were still alive, to pile their 
bodies as closely and as hard-jammed as they could 
the better to block up the track by way of barri- 
cade, and then he rejoined his crutched heroes, who 
were already creeping along in regular dot-and-go- 
one style. 

They had scarcely covered a mile and a half, 
when some of the Rifles, who had been made into a 
sort of rear-guard, brought forward the news that 
Johnny Crapaud was again on the war-path, but this 
time coming on with care and deliberation ; so our 
sergeant-hero had to cast about for an eligible spot 
whereupon to administer a second dose of that 
medicine which had worked so efficaciously before. 
As luck would have it, they were just then in a 
straggling, overhanging hamlet which had been 
precipitately deserted by its inhabitants when Lord 
Paget's Cavaliy had gone through, and there were 
left some rough waggons in the sheds. These were 
immediately pitched down into the road below, 
all the furniture and even the timbers of the 
houses themselves were flung from above on top 
of the carts, and a very tolerable breast-work, 
quite strong and awkward enough to impede a. 
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cavalry charge, was thus quickly put together. 
Reversing his former tactics, the sergeant this time 
sent one-half of his most weakly men under a care- 
ful corporal, who had orders to erect a similar barri- 
cade at Ihe next eUgible village he came to; while 
the stronger moiety remained with Newman to hold 
their new position. 

In that they were completely successful — the 
impromptu work covered them admirably from 
the carbine fire of the French, while they them- 
selves were able to empty many a saddle with 
deliberate aim; the horses neither would nor could 
cross the awkward and high mass of lumber in 
front of the British invalids ; the sides of the road 
were quite inaccessible to mounted, or even to 
dismounted men exposed to fire — ^in efiect Newman 
was certainly master of the situation, and when 
when he had sufficiently filled the pass with wounded 
or dead Frenchmen and horses — for the Dragoons 
persisted in coming on for a long time, before they 
again drew back — he pursued his way, almost un- 
molested, until he reached a winding portion of the 
road, where his smart corporal had piled up a really 
excellent defence with the aid of a number of trees 
lying on the banks cut up, and made ready for trans- 
mission to La CoruKa, by the peasants of the place. 
Here also was found some good wine and provisions, 
which Newman gladly served out in moderation to 
his daring sick and battered corps, so that, when the 
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French again ventured to charge, he was able to 
give even a better account of them than before, 
while only a few of his own hands had fallen from 
carbine or pistol shot. 

It would be needless as well as wearisome to give 
an account of these numerous skirmishes, which went 
on until evening — suffice it to say, that the Dragoons 
charged repeatedly, were as repeatedly hurled back 
by the invincible recruits of the hospital ; that New- 
man retreated and fought, fought and retreated 
along the whole length of the road ; and that at last, 
when he was caught in a place where there was no 
cover to be had, and was expecting instant destruc- 
tion of himself and all his devoted band of 100, a 
half troop of Paget's Hussars (who at last had 
heard the firing, and came back to see what it 
meant) charged down to his relief routed the French 
Dragoons, and pursued them along the Betanzos 
road so far as the Englishmen thought fit to go. 

The officer in command of this relieving body was 
so struck with the evidence of Newman's gallant 
struggle littering the backward track so far as the 
Hussars had gone, that he reported the matter to 
General Frazer commanding the division to which 
the 43d belonged, and the General made the closest 
inquiry into the whole plucky and clever business, 
and had Sergeant William Newman promoted to the 
rank of Ensign in recognition of his courage, his 
skilfulness, his power of command o^e^T ^ Ni^ft^-^ <2!l 

L 
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most insubordinate and worthless men, and his 
striking military talent in holding at bay — with 
only a handful of sick, wounded, and semirdrunken 
soldiers — three entire regiments of French Dragoons, 
for that was subsequently found out to be the 
strength of the assailanta. If ever a conmiission 
was well wrenched out of a knapsack, surely such 
was the case in the incident here recorded I 
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STORM IN CALM. 




SMART breeze was blowing from the 
S.W., and Her Majesty's sloop of war 
Pantaloon^ 10 guns, Commander Wilson, 
was bowling merrily across the Bight of 
Benin, on the west coast of Africa, looking out for 
any slavers that might be plying their infamous 
traffic in those watera 

There had been, and unfortunately still was a 
good deal of fever on board, contracted during a 
prolonged cruise on that almost the deadliest sta- 
tion known to the British navy, but for the last few 
days the brisker air, offshoot from some distant gale 
probably prevailing in the Southern Atlantic, had 
caused a marked improvement in the health of the 
ship's company, and the doctor's list showed a sensi- 
ble reduction from its dimensions of only a week 
before. The men's spirits revived with the pleasant 
change in the weather and the temperature, and 
moreover, they had on the previous day encountered 
another cruiser who gave them the welcome news 
that a well-known polacca engaged in the slave- 
trade was known to be somewhere in the imniodSa^^ 
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neighbourhood, and all were on the qvi vwe to catch 
a glimpse of the villanous stranger, which could not 
fail to prove a valuable prize to any man-o -war 
lucky enough to lay hold of her. Suddenly was 
raised the inspiriting cry, " A sail I " 

"Where away? " was the hail from the deck. 

And the answer came that she was on the weather 
bow, and standing nearly directly across the course 
of the Pantaloon. The next news was that she was 
undoubtedly polacca-rigged, and therefore in all 
probability not able to see the man-o*-war yet ; and 
if the latter had only ordinary luck, or if the slave 
captain was only as lazy as was sometimes the case, 
the Queen's ship might readily and hopelessly cut 
her off before being discovered. Immediately Com- 
mander Wilson, who with all his officers was on deck, 
gave orders to crack on every stitch of canvas 
hitherto unset, and the gallant Pantaloon rushed 
through the bright blue waters of the Bight at top 
speed, for she was on her very best sailing point. 
However, luck on this occasion was wanting, or this 
particular weasel was by no means of the sleepy 
order, for scarcely had the Pantaloon begun properly 
to feel the effects of the additional sail that had 
been set, when the polacca changed her course in 
accordance with that of her pursuer, and there 
could no longer be any doubt that she had seen the 
war ship, and was showing as clean a pair of heels 
as she possibly could. Not that the chase could 
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hope to escape provided the strong breeze lasted* 
but already it showed symptoms of diminisbiDg, and 
before many hours it began to visibly languish* 
Again it revived and blew stronger than ever ; again 
it decreased in intensity ; and the " Fantaloons,^ as 
the men called themselves, were kept in a see-saw of 
excitement — now gaining rapidly on the slaver as 
the wind strengthened, then dropping astern as it 
fitfully died away, and once more rushing ar-head as 
the stronger gusts sent their vessel careering along 
in famous style. For the polacca, whose sails were 
enormous, slipped away easily from them in a light 
breeze, while an increased wind meant increased 
speed for the Pantaloon, 

So the chase wore on during the day, but with 
the evening came a more steady and sustained blast, 
and by nightfall Captain Wilson was able to con- 
gratulate his officers that now they were so near the 
slaver that there would be little chance of her giving 
them the sHp during the dark hours of the night. 
In effect it was so, and the moming^s light showed 
them still holding the advantage, and with every 
chance of either actually coming up within range 
of the enemy, or else of driving her ashore near 
Lagos, towards which place they were both rapidly 
making. Again there were annoying and perplexing 
changes of weather — strong breeze, light breeze, 
calm; calm, light breeze, strong breeze — and the 
evening of the second day found thoiTXi ^\\2&i tq^jSql 
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the same distance between the two vessels as had 
been the case at the very outset. During the night, 
however, the wind increased to about a quarter of a 
gale, the Pantaloon seemed to hiss as she dashed 
through the tumbling waters, and the daylight 
found them, comparatively speaking, quite close to 
the chase. All was now intense excitement; gxms 
were loaded, cutlasses taken down and sharpened in 
the fo*k'stle, muskets seen to, pistols served out, and 
every one on board, from the captain down to the 
powder-monkey, was full of fight and eager for the 
fray. But, alas, no sooner was all in readiness for 
attack than the wind suddenly died away altogether, 
and the pursuer and pursued lay rolling to and fro in 
the swell of a dead calm I 

"What distance, Mr. Prevost," enquired Com- 
mander Wilson of his First Lieutenant; "what dis- 
tance do you make her out to bet " 

"About half-an-hour's row, sir," was the prompt 
reply, and the lieutenant looked wistftilly across the 
expanse of waters lying between the two craft. 

" She looks a hard nut to crack," said the captain, 
handing his glass to the lieutenant, "four gims, as 
well as I can make out, her decks swarming with 
men, and boarding nets triced up fore and aft and 
all round.'* 

" Oh, sir, there's little fight in these fellows," was the 
reply, " and we could readily master her \vith a couple 
ofboata* crews — I hope you intend to let us try? " 
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But it was not until after a considerable amount of 
anxious consideration that the captain of the Pan^ 
taloan could make up his mind to attack the polacca 
with his boats, for she was far better manned than 
he was, and well he knew that these slavers — pirates 
would be the better term, for that they were imder 
the Slave Convention with the Brazilian Government 
— fought like furies when they fought at all, and he 
knew pretty well that such a fine specimen as this 
one was, would never have been entrusted to any but 
a fighting skipper. However, it was at last decided 
that a boat-attack should be made, and the following 
detail was arranged: Lieutenant Prevost was to 
command the whole expedition from one of the 
whale-boats, with which in those days nearly all the 
Queen's vessels on the African station were provided; 
Mr. Pasco, the boatswain, was to support him in the 
other whaler; while Mr. Grout, the master, was to 
take command of the cutter, and act as circumstances 
should dictate. It was considered worse than useless 
to carry bow-guns in the boats, as they would only 
impair speed without being of any real use— the 
cutlass, the musket, and the boarding pike and axe 
were to be the weapons, and if those, wielded by 
sturdy British arms, could not efiect the capture 
nothing else could. A few Marines were placed in 
each boat, which were manned with their full crews o* 
blue-jackets ; and, all being ready, a start was effected 
on that bright summer morning, May 26, 1&45« 
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"Bend to your oars, my lads," cried Lieutenant 
Prevost, as they pushed off, " with a will 1 " 

The men answered with a cheer, which was again 
and again re-echoed by the Pantaloons left un- 
willingly on board, and away went the little expedi- 
tion almost at racing speed. No sooner did the 
skipper of the slaver fully see what was intended 
against him, than he fired a gun in defiance, ran up 
the Brazilian flag, while a wild fanfaronade — sup- 
posed by the Pantaloons to be a sort of foreign calling 
to quarters— H3ould be heard across the now gradually 
diminishing expanse of waters between the two 
parties about to contend in a life and death struggle* 
Before coming within range. Lieutenant Prevost 
wisely ordered his boats to slacken speed so that the 
men might be in full wind for the last rush, and 
opportunity was taken to see once more that all the 
arms were in proper order, were ready to the hand, 
and that each individual knew exactly the pro- 
gramme of the day and what was expected of him. 

Then a fresh start was made, and almost im- 
mediately two guns, that had been trained aft, 
opened from the decks of the enemy, and round- 
shot, grape, and canister-^as the Pantaloons got 
nearer and nearer — dashed up the waters all round 
them. For quite quarter-of-an-hour this went on 
without a single shot being fired in return, for Mr. 
Prevost was not one to recklessly waBte his ammuni- 
ion, or to needlessly excite his men; and th^ 
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expedition rowed on through it all as coolly and 
steadily as though they were out for practice in 
the roads of James's Town, St. Helena, or in Yaletta 
harbour at Malta. 

"We're weU within range now, sir," said the 
sergeant of Marines in his boat ; " shall I commence 
to fire?" 

" Can you do any good f " 

" I think so, sir — ^her decks are crowded." 

"Fire away then!" and the ball commenced. 
At the same time, the sailors, who could no longer 
restrain themselves, laid down to their oars as 
though they were pulling a match against time, 
and the heavy boats were rushed through the 
waters at a slashing speed. But the fire of the 
Marines was of httle avail, for the bulwarks of the 
polacca were unusually high, and imder them the 
slave crew sought a protection and shelter that was 
almost perfect, while their great guns continued 
to pour voUies of grape and canister as fast as they 
could be loaded and fired. And as the PantaloorCs 
force came closer and yet more close, all sorts of 
things were rammed into the guns— bits of chain, 
nails, odd scraps of iron, and even pebbles from the 
ballast — in hopes of cutting the boats up, and of 
inflicting the most deadly wounds on their occu- 
pants, but still the advance continued, and as yet 
but little damage was done. It was nearly half- 
an-hour since they had left the Pantaloon^ no^ 
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they were within pistol-shot of the polacca, and 
had swerved from their direct course, according to 
the preconcerted plan, so as to approach her abeam 
previous to separating a little, so that the attack 
might be simultaneously made from three different 
points. The pirates immediately followed this 
manoeuvre, by withdrawing their guns from aft., 
and running them out, as speedily as they could 
effect their object, on the threatened bulwark. No ' 
sooner, however, were they about to fire them, 
than the boats, which were splendidly handled and 
steered, zig-zagged away, and the fire of these 
heavy pieces was entirely lost. This was repeated 
as they got nearer and nearer, and it had the double 
effect of destroying the aim of the pirates, and of 
distracting their attention, so that they were unable 
to guess where the attack really would be made. 

"Now, Mr. Grout," shouted Lieutenant Prevost^ 
standing up in the stem sheets, ''separate, and 
board 1" 

•' Ay, ay, sir 1" 

The Master immediately seized the tiller-head, 
turned his prow straight for the bows of the polacca, 
drew his cutlass, felt his pistols free in his belt, and 
in another couple of moments was under the fore- 
rail'of his enemy. 

Simultaneously, the boatswain, Mr. Pasco, steered 
his whaler so as to take the enemy amidships; 
while Lieutenant Prevost made a dash for the star- 
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board quarter, which was his appointed place of 
attack. Just at that moment, however, a volley 
of grape shot caught Pasco's starboard oars, and 
swept every blade of them away ; his boat slewed 
round suddenly, and before the boatswain could 
grapple the side of the enemy, his whaler was 
washed sternwards, and he and Lieutenant Pro- 
vost's crew found themselves jammed together on 
the starboard quarter, and in considerable confusion. 
Leaving them for the moment, let us see how it 
fared with Mr. Grout and the crew of the cutter. 

The bulwarks of the enemy, as we have seen, 
were unusually high, there was little or no rigging 
in the fore-part (which Mr. Grout was aiming at) 
to aid the boarders from the cutter, and the men 
were anticipating a climb and a spring on board 
that might well appal a cat — were such a creature 
to attempt the feat under circumstances like those 
now going forward. But none of the cutter's people 
did anticipate what really happened, and it was of 
such a nature as might well excuse them for 
hanging back, or even altogether discontinuing the 
attack. For just as Mr. Grout and his coxswain, 
both of whom had jumped forward the moment 
the cutter bumped the polacca's side, had grappled 
the lofty bulwark with boat hooks, a concealed 
gun port was flung open right in their faces, a 
brass piece was run forward from within, and there 
was nothing before them but instant death by b^m^ 
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blown into pieces by the discharge of this terrible 
weapon I 

" Jump for it, Bill I '' shouted Mr. Grout, springing 
into the port, just clear of the muzzle. The gun 
that instant was fired, and Bill, who had by a 
miracle escaped from the front of the piece, was 
hurled, beyond and over his boat below, into the 
water. How or by what providential chance he got 
out, he never knew ; but the next second of time 
found him back again inside the port, and cutting 
and slashing at the half-dozen black-visaged Bra- 
zilians, with whom Mr. Grout was fiercely engaged, 
and at the same time actively dealing death and 
wounds all around him as his sharp cutlass swimg 
and cloved and cut, as though the strength of a 
dozen men were in his one arm. Right and 
left the pirates fell, under the fierce onslaught 
of these two glorious English sailors, and, as 
they fought abreast, forcing their way further and 
further abroad at every step, the rest of the blue 
jackets and Marines climbed up from the cutter — 
in through the port, over the lofty bulwarks, up by 
the rigging and loose ropes — and a desperate hand 
to hand fight speedily fioated the decks in blood. 

Aft, the same deadly game was being played, but 
without the episode of a concealed gun suddenly 
opened in the face of the attackers, though they had 
special diflSculties of their own to contend with. 
The accidental joining of the two whalers together 
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had disarranged all their plans, and they had to 
make their onslaught all crowded together, and with 
the added disadvantage of having the whole band 
of pirates collected at one point ; whereas, had all 
gone right, they would been separated to resist two 
separate attacks. However, there was no time for 
thought ; Lieutenant Prevost was first on the slaver's 
deck, Mr. Pasco was by his side in a moment, and the 
pair made such play with cutlass and pistol, covered 
by the musketry fire from the Marines in their boats, 
that they had soon cut a clear semi-circle all around 
them, and their men were able, in the twinkling of 
an eye, to clamber up after them and obtain a firm 
footing on the blood-splashed deck. 

The pirates seemed absolutely to swarm around ; 
they roared and shouted, in their wild fury, to one 
another for aid ; they called on the saints to lend 
their aid to the murderous cause; and their cap- 
tain — a huge fellow with eyes like fire, and a long, 
black beard, which seemed to shake with fury like a 
lion's mane^ — led attack after attack on the mere 
handful of British sailors, who had thus audaciously 
made their way on board his vessel. Nothing was to 
be heard but the clashing of cold steel on cold steel, 
the snapping of pistols, the rattle of musketry, and 
the hoarse shrieks and dreadful cries of those who were 
falling under the furious attack and defence, defence 
and attack. The Englishmen at this point, being quite 
over-manned and mastered, by numbers, were already 
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beaten, but they did not know it. Lieutenant Prevost 
was knocked nearly senseless from a blow delivered 
with the hammer-end of a boarding-axe ; the boat- 
swain, Mr. Pasco, was on his knees, covered with 
streaming blood from a desperate sabre-cut over the 
crown of his head ; most of the men were in similar, 
if not worse plight, and all seamed over, all chance of 
retreat even seemed gone, for the boats had been 
stove in by shot dropped in them from the riggings 
when Prevost, by a blessed chance recovered his 
consciousness, and with a great cry of baffled hope 
and desperate rage, charged at the pirate-captain, 
and cut him down with a single blow of his sword. 

That trenchant blow changed the fece of the battle 
aft ; the English rallied with a loud cheer, burst on 
their foe en masse, and, fighting inch by inch, forcing 
their way foot by foot, they drove the pirates right 
across the decks, whence several of the ruffians 
jumped from the opposite bulwark into the sea. 

Meanwhile the brave Grout had kept up a sturdy 
fight in the forepart of the slaver, and he found him- 
self nobly backed up by his coxswain and by the rest 
of the cutter's crew. To say they fought like demons, 
would be too mild a way of putting it — ^they fought 
like British sailors, who knew no retreat even were 
one open to them, which here, at least, was very figtr 
from being the case — and by the sheer obstinacy of 
battle they gradually cleared for themselves a lane 
through the swarming bands of the foe^ and fought 
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their way first to the upper part of the deck or 
fo'k'stle, then gradually down the slippy planking 
towards Mr. Prevost's party, until at last, with a 
maddened cry of mingled rage and joy, they joined 
forces with his and Mr. Pasco's people; and ^^the 
Pantaloons " were once more re-united. 

Mr. Crout was covered with flowing blood, and his 
pallid face gleamed ghastly through its gory frame- 
work. 

"One rush will do it, Lieutenant I" he hoarsely 
croaked out : " At 'em again, FantalooruV* 

He waved his rednstained cutlass in the air, and 
dashed once more at the bewildered enemy. Bat 
the effort was too much, he staggered and fell on his 
knees ere he had advanced three paces, and a brutal 
Brazilian rushing at the falling man inflicted a 
second fearful wound, with an axe, all across his left 
shoulder and arm. Prevost immediately cut the 
fellow down — the English sailors made a final resist- 
less charge, the pirates were thrust down the hatches, 
some of them sprang overboard, some were flung 
into the sea while trying to escape up the rigging, 
and the rest threw down their arms and sued loudly 
for quarter, for mercy, for their miserable lives. The 
good fight was over, and the polacca was won I 

Almost immediately the news was signalled to the 
Pantaloon by the hauling down of the Brazilian 
ensign, and the sloop acknowledged the joyful in- 
telligence by firing five guns by way of salute, by 
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way of poean of victory. When the men had had a 
Httle breathing time, when the wonnds of Mr. Grout, 
of Mr. Pasco, and the others who had been injured 
were attended to as best might be, Lieutenant Pre- 
Tost took formal possession of his prize and saw that 
the pirates were securely chained below, after being 
disarmed, lest they should take heart of grace and 
renew a combat in which they would be still by fiir 
the stronger party. A large number of them had 
been killed outright, and the wonnded were out of 
a]] proportion to the slain, for there were very few 
indeed of the whole crew but bore sanguinary 
marks of the fray. The handful of English were 
in worse plight; for though only a few had been 
killed, there was not a man of Ihem unwounded, and 
most of the latter were unable to fight any longer, 
so serious were their injuries. Presently the Pan^ 
taloon sent off another boat with the surgeon, restor- 
atives, etc., and in a short time all were made as 
comfortable as might be under the circumstances, 
the woimded were removed to their own vessel, a 
prize-crew was put on board the polacca, and with 
the evening breeze she parted company from her 
captor and was making all sail for Sierra Leone, 
where she was subsequently adjudged and con- 
demned in the Admiralty Court. 

Her name, when interpreted from the Portuguese, 
was found to be The Butterfly ; she was completely 
fitted up for the slave trade, her armament was very 
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valuable, she was regarded on "the Coast" as one 
of the most successfiil captures of the year, and 
her loss to the Brazilians as a great gain to the 
cause of the philanthropists, who waged undying 
war against the nefarious traffic in human flesh and 
blood. 

It only remains to be stated that Lieutenant Pre- 
vost was promoted to the rank of Commander for his 
successful gallantry, that his subordinates were like- 
wise suitably rewarded, and that the prize-money 
resulting from The Butterfly was of such an amount 
as to prove a substantial benefit to all engaged in 
her capture. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL-BOYS AND 
FRENCH INVINCIBLES. 




|HE KInnegad Slashers/' otherwise His 
Britannic Majesty's 28th Regiment of 
Foot, were in what is known in soldier- 
like phrase ''a state of grumble and 
swear," and certainly they were not altogether 
without cause for their emotion, as is frequently 
the case with the English soldier. 

They had been landed in Aboukir Bay on the 8th 
March 1801, they had fought against the French 
sturdily and well on those dreary Egyptian sandhills 
forming the shore on several days with great success, 
already they were within a league or so of the forti- 
fications of Alexandria held by Napoleon's troops 
in hopes of ultimately cutting off our most direct 
approaches to India, and as yet they had not been 
supplied with tents, as most of the regiments forming 
Sir Ralph Abercromby's Expedition were, and had to 
find such protection as thoy could by digging holes 
in the sand for shelter against the night winds — and 
they didn't like it. Each of these holes was about 
three feet deep, and the thrown-up sand added 
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another twenty -four inches or so to the shelter 
which every man had to provide for himself or go 
without if he was too indolent to burrow a den 
more resembling a fox-hole than anything else. 

However, on the 19th of the named month their 
condition was ameliorated by the supply of tents 
for about half their number, which were pitched in 
and around an angular work thrown up in the right 
front of the reserve of the English army, and the 
remaining moiety of this distinguished corps found 
shelter in the redoubt itself which the whole regi- 
ment had been told off to defend. Somewhat behind 
them, and to their right again, across a deep ravine, 
lay the ruins of what had been a large palace flourish- 
ing centuries before, and the latter position was held 
by the 58th, the 40th, the 42d (Black Watch), and 
the 23d; while some of the Guards and a number 
of other regiments formed the remainder of what 
was called, curiously enough, the Reserve, though 
in point of fact it was the whole right-flank division 
of Sir Ralph's army. Fifty yards more to the right 
of the ruins, and separated from them by easy slopes, 
was the sea itself — a very efficient protection, it was 
thought, for the right of the Expedition. All the 
ground occupied by these troops, which were under 
the command of Major-General Moore,* stood high 
above the sea and also above the plain lying be- 

* Afterwards the Sir John Moore of undying Gox^«klKDi<^ 
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tween the English and the French; it was much 
broken by sandy hills and ravines, and it reached 
to the very centre of Sir Ralph's camp— a long 
narrow valley running backwards to Aboukir Bay, 
at right angles to our whole line, and about 600 
yards wide — beyond which again lay the English 
left, under Major-General Craddock, which extended 
till it rested on Lake Mareotis and the Canal of 
Alexandria. In fact the English position stretched 
in a straight line across the whole of the narrow 
neck of land in front and north of Alexandria — a 
most excellent situation either for defence or 
attack, and if Sir Ralph had been as strong as 
he ought to have been, he might have done pretty 
much aa he pleased. 

Such, however, was not the case, for he had only, 
at the outside, 12,000 men ; his scanty cavalry were 
mounted on wretched native beasts, which rendered 
them nearly worse than useless ; he had hardly any 
artiUery worth speaking about, and many of his 
troops — especially the officers junior in rank — 
were so young, that General Menou, commanding 
Napoleon's army of Egypt at the time, had con- 
temptuously put it in the Orders of the Day, that 
the intention of the battle [about to be described] 
was "to drive the British school-boys into Lake 
Mareotis." Let us see how he did it. 

His army was over 18,000 strong, his soldiers 
were nearly all veterans of the First Consul's 
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earlier campaigns, while most of the English had 
never pulled a trigger in anger; he had at least 
2,000 splendid cavalry, his artillery was numerous 
and well served, and with him were 900 of 
Napoleon's "Invincible Legion," whose standard 
was emblazoned with the numerous victories of 
their immortal chieftain. Again, Menou's position 
at Alexandria was naturally much superior to that 
of Abercromby, its strength had been increased to 
the greatest pitch by the application of the art of 
the best military engineers, and the whole front — 
much the same length as that of the British — ^was 
covered with heavily armed redoubts, trenches, and 
pitfalls of every sort wherein to catch and destroy 
any army advancing to the attack of the city. It 
was so strong, as a matter of fact, and was defended 
by such numbers of veteran troops, that oven the 
daring of Sir Ralph Abercromby hesitated to assail 
it ; and in truth the latter was more on his defence 
than anything else, on the night of March 20, when 
" The Kinnegad Slashers " had left off their grumb- 
ling, and were for the first time snugly enjoy- 
ing the new - found luxury of comfortable tents. 
Even while they were snoring away, their gallant 
chief — whose head - quarters' flag was pitched 
amongst Craddock's division, holding the English 
left resting on Lake Mareotis — was suddenly roused 
from his slumbers by an aide-de-camp with the 
information that the advanced pickets had fiEdlen 
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back before the French, apparently advancing in 
force to attack Craddock ; and even as the oflBcer 
spoke, the roar of guns on the French right — ^the 
English left — confirmed his worda 

It was pitch dark, the time being between 2*30 
and 3 A.M., and Sir Ralph running, half-clothed, to 
the door of his tent, saw the flashes of the French 
guns on the heights in front of him, while in the low 
land between the two opposing camps were numer- 
ous twinkling lights, betokening that the enemy's 
infantry were in motion against Craddock. 

"Pshaw," cried Sir Ralph, "it can be no more 
than a feint — soldiers do not attempt a surprise with 
their sergeants carrying lanterns." 

However, he went back to his tent, dressed him- 
self properly, buckled on his sword, and gave direc- 
tions that his charger should be brought round at 
once, but that his personal escort need not turn out, 
though he required the immediate attendance of all 
his aides-de-camp on or off duty. Most of these 
galloping gentry were, as they turned up, despatched 
by the General all along his front to visit the various 
outposts and gather all possible information, while 
Abercromby himself remained with General Crad- 
dock, whose entire division had by this time fallen 
in and were standing imder arms in front of their 
tents, awaiting orders. Indeed they had been roused 
out only a very few moments before their usual hour 
of parade, for Sir Ralph had the wholesome respect 
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of a thorough soldier for early rising, and on the very 
first day of landing in Egypt had fixed upon 3 A.M. 
as the time for morning muster. This present 
slightly anticipated parade was not made without 
some noise and the normal use of lights ; and it was 
noticed by the General and his staff, who were look- 
ing eagerly to their front, that the lanterns on the 
level land below seemed now to be moving slower 
than before, and after half-an-hour or so they 
stopped altogether ; while the entire line of French 
great guns in front of Alexandria belched forth in 
chorus to supplement the cannon on their right, 
which had opened the ball and were still keeping up 
an admirably served fire. 

General Craddock was of opinion that this added 
cannonade was only meant to confuse the English, and 
take off their attention from the movements of the 
French infantry below, who must surely mean to at- 
tack him; Sir Ralph still entertained his original view, 
that the enemy were but feinting, and gave directions 
that not a gun should be fired until they really knew 
what was intended. Presently in came an aide-de- 
camp at hot speed with the news that there were 
columns undoubtedly moving to the centre, but that 
they seemed heavier — ^though the intense darkness 
prevented any positive knowledge on the point — in 
the direction of the sea-flank, where unquestionably 
the French cannonade was more persistent and in 
every respect greater than on either centre or left. 
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" Jiist 80," cried Sir Ralph, ** it is an attack on our 
Right. Give me my horse"— and, on mounting, 
which he had not before done, he turned to General 
Craddock with directions to hold the Left fast, and 
to fire on the foe below, provided his gunners 
thought they could get the range with any benefit. 
The Commander-in-Chief then bestrode his horse, 
and went away, almost unattended, in the pitchy 
darkness towards the centre of his line, where the 
deep valley before referred to divided his Left firom 
his Right, or Reserve, as it was strangely called. 
Leaving him for the present, it becomes necessary 
to see what was going on nearest the sea, where 
"The Kinnegad Slashers" formed the advanced 
defence in the angular redoubt. 

In that quarter the English had not turned out 
so soon as Craddock's men, because the hostile guns 
betokened no immediate assault on their flank ; but 
when the whole line of Menou's artillery burst forth, 
General Moore had called the Reserve to arms, 
and they were hardly on the alert before they were 
attacked by three solid columns of infantry (who 
had surmounted the rising ground, on which lay the 
British regiments, before being discovered,) a large 
body of cavalry in support, another mass of infantry 
already deployed into line, the Livincibles, and 
a number of light field-guns which were to be 
employed against Abercromby's Centre and Left 
when his Right should have been turned and de- 
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feated — all of which arrangement was subsequently 
detailed to General Hutchinson hj a French 
General who was captured. In effect — and it is 
better to state it now, so that what follows may be 
better understood — Menou's plan was to surprise 
and crush Sir Ralph's Right, to drive it along the 
line of hills and hurl it into the valley where lay his 
Centre, with the effect of producing a &tal confusion; 
and, then — after those thus entrapped had been 
entirely destroyed by the victors, and by a simul- 
taneous onslaught from Menou's centre and main 
body of horse — the whole force of the French were 
to assail Craddock with overwhelming numbers, and 
literally to drive him into Lake Mareotis and the 
Alexandria Canal, by which he was completely 
hemmed in. The same General also told how Menou 
had called for Volunteers, to receive a Louis dor 
per man when they should have taken the work 
held by the " Slashers ;" how 900 of the Invincible 
Legion had accepted the mission and the promised 
bribe; and how, the better to make them fight as 
a sort of forlorn hope, the flints had been removed 
from their muskets, to compel them to trust to the 
bayonet alone. 

The " Slashers" rushed to arms with a will ; though 
boys iu years, they thirsted to cross bayonets with 
the foe, and had been the loudest to shout, *' Let us 
land 1 Let us attack 1 Victory or death I ** while the 
expedition had been dawdling in Aboukir Bay ; and 
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their Irish blood boiled over when it became certain 
that there were skulls, and plenty of them, waiting 
cracking in their immediate neighbourhood. " Irish 
blood" in reality; for though the corpi was nomi- 
nally " The North Gloucestershire Regiment," it was 
always largely recruited in the Green Isle, whence 
it got its army nickname of " The Kinnegad 
Slashers." 

These fiery fellows had scarce time to man the 
work with their main body, its approaches and sur- 
rounding ditch being filled with their outlying com- 
panies, when all aroimd them rose in the dark the 
shrill cries of the mighty column being hurled against 
them, and a savage combat immediately commenced 
— the French pouring in a terrible volley at half- 
pistol shot, for these first assailants were not the 
Invincibles. Then they charged, were received on 
the bayonets of the Slashers (who did not pull a 
trigger), with an obstinate strength that foiled 
their best efforts; and, as the French were driven 
back, gallant Colonel Paget, commanding the Kinne- 
gad boys, poured in a volley which told with dire 
effect on the crowded column of the attack. But 
the latter were not beaten ; again and again they 
returned to the charge, prefacing each onset with a 
withering fire, but again and again they were thrust 
out from the work whose few guns crashed at them 
warmly after each repulse. During the first hour 
of this sanguinary contest Colonel Paget had fallen 
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fleriously wounded, and there were actually tears in 
his eyes when he found himself forced to submit to 
the orders of the surgeon, who insisted on his being 
carried away to the rear, when the command de- 
volved on Colonel Chambers a fine soldier whose 
seventeen years of Indian warfare had well qualified 
him to lead such a dashing regiment, and the battle 
went on even more desperately than before ; for, so 
often as the French were repelled and their ranks 
decimated, so often did fresh soldiers pour up to 
replenish the companies, and there seemed no end 
to the masses of warriors thus persistently hurled 
against the angular work and its obstinate defenders 
— ^no end to the number of times the attack was 
renewed — ^no end to the awful tale of deaths and 
woimds the surgeons of the 28th were scoring up 
while they attended to the injured as well as they 
could in the darkness. 

While this bloody game was being played in and 
round the angular work, a no less sanguinary one 
was going on inside and about the ruins of the palace 
in their rear, where the 58th, the 23d9 and subse- 
quently the Black Watch were performing marvels 
of valour against the great force which had been 
pushed into their very teeth by General Lanusse, 
commanding the whole of this left attack of Menou. 

The advance of that officer, though not in the 
nature of a surprise, whatever might have been 
originally intended, was rapid, bold, and at first 
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very effective. He had managed, bj a clever 
coup de main, to get well on the flank between 
the ruins and the sea, where the sandhills in a 
measure commanded the station of the English 
troops, and it took two good hours before the 
slightest tangible advantage could be scored hy 
the 58th and their immediately supporting regi- 
ments, the 23d and 40th, though they certainly 
had ** piled up the French dead" in masterly if 
sanguinary fashion, and the latter would have been 
beaten into the waves save for the enormous and 
ceaseless reliefs which never failed to come up to 
supply the gaps in Lanusse's bullet-racked ranks. 
The 58th and 23d had severally suffered nearly as 
much as had the " Slashers " in the redoubt, and 
General Moore, when he visited this position of his 
command about four o'clock, saw that if the two 
plucky regiments were not relieved or reinforced 
they must inevitably lose the ruins. Therefore he 
ordered up the Black Watch, who had had already 
a good deal of fighting of their own, to supplement 
the other two in and round the ruins, and the bold 
Highlanders, whose mountain blood was a-fire, were 
not long in giving such relief to the sore pressed 
58th, 23d, and 40th (who had not suffered so much) 
as enabled them to re-form, to pull their scattered and 
thinned ranks together, and to get into something 
like the decent fashion of their ordinary parade form* 
When General Moore saw these things in &ir 
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train for being duly accompKshed, he returned to 
where the Guards and the remainder of his com- 
mand were holding back the third column of Lan- 
usse's attack on the left of that portion of the lines 
allotted to Moore's care ; but, being without orders 
and the darkness continuing quite impenetrable, 
Moore was compelled, when the Guards had accom- 
plished that duty, to remain quiescent during the 
onslaught of the French centre on Sir Ralph Aber- 
croraby's centre, which, as we know, held the valley 
dividing the English right and left. As might have 
been expected in such a crowded spot, the confusion 
was very great, and in the course of the action Sir 
Balph himself got mixed up in a hand-to-hand 
encounter with the advance there of General D'Estain 
— who was backed up by the great mass of the 
French under Generals Friant and Kampon, while 
General Roize followed them with 1500 cavalry — 
and the British leader, after some three hours* fight- 
ing, the details of which need not be entered upon, 
found himself in a melie from which there seemed 
little chance of escaping. The brave chief fighting 
personally with a jumbled crowd of Frenchmen, 
mounted and dismounted, was on the point of being 
captured by one of Roize's troopers, when a private 
of the Scots Fusilier Guards went to his rescue, but 
without being aware who the officer was. As the man 
fought his way to his side, Sir Ralph cried — 
** Soldier I if you know me, don't name me." 
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The dragoon of Roize, hearing these words, 
guessed at the identity of the prize almost in his 
grasp, dashed at him sabre in hand and cut through 
Sir Ralph's coat, waistcoat, and shirt, grazing the 
skin in doing so ; but while making a second lunge. 
Sir Ralph caught the weapon between his left arm 
and side, the Scots Fusilier shot the fellow dead 
at the same moment, and the Commander-in-Chief 
was thus enabled to possess himself of, and hand 
the dead man's sabre to Sir Sydney Smith as a 
prize — the latter gallant sailor being, as usual, in 
the thick of the fight, though he ought to have 
been aboard his ship in Aboukir Bay. Almost 
simultaneously the Scots Fusiliers charged forward, 
the French were for a time driven back, but they 
soon re-formed, and the fight went on just as 
pertinaciously as before, ending in a partial triumph 
of D'Estain as will be seen presently. 

About this time, though the exact hour was never 
known, Sir Ralph Abercromby received a bullet in 
the side, which subsequently forced its way into his 
gi'oin, but it was not until more than two hours 
afterwards, when the attack was slackening in all 
directions, that the noble leader fainted under the 
pain — then it was found he was mortally wounded, 
and the surgeons, who declared it inconceivable how 
he had held out so long, had him removed to the 
rear, whence he was subsequently carried and put 
on board the Foudvoyaniy but only to die. 
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The Black Watch had so efiFectQally disposed of 
LaDusse's attack on the 58th and 23d that those 
troops, now re-formed and reinforced, were held 
competent to take care of themselves for the 
future (which they did) ; and, the " Slashers " being 
in considerable straits in their angular redoubt, the 
42d were despatched back from and round the ruined 
palace to support them. This the Highlanders ac- 
complished in most gallant style; too gallant, as 
was immediately seen; for they advanced fui-ther 
than they ought to have done, driving the foe before 
them, and thus exposed themselves to a charge of 
cavalry, who cut right through them, galloped round 
the " Slashei-s," who were thus taken in the rear by the 
triumphing Dragoons, when Colonel Chambers did 
what had never been done before, or has been done 
since — he gave to the " Slashers " the word " Rear 
rank, right about face I" and the singular spectacle 
might have been seen were there light enough, of 
his regiment driving away infantry with their front 
rank, while their rear rank repulsed repeated charges 
of cavalry, being still in line but back-to-back. So suc- 
cessful was this new manoeuvre, that, though it took 
a long time to accomplish, both infantry and cavalry 
were beaten out of the immediate neighbourhood, 
the latter arm, indeed, having nearly every one of 
its saddles emptied. 

The enemy being thus effectively checked, the 
"Slashers," who had been gloriously aided by the war- 
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like Highlanders of the Black Watch, were jiistified 
in thinking there would be a pause enabling them to 
rest, re-form, and refresh themselves; but in that 
they were grievously disappointed, as shall now 
appear. The three columns, the cavalry, and the 
line of infantry, who had been attempting thus to 
force the British Rights and had succeeded in 
slaughtering immense numbers of Englishmen 
though they themselves were no further advanced 
than at first, were merely pioneers to make easy the 
way for the " Invincible Legion," and these latter 900 
heroes had, in the meanwhile, been silently creeping 
up the deep ravine lying between the redoubt and 
the ruins, and there they had remained perdu until 
after the cavalry charge above described. These 
high-falutin' gentlemen, with the grandiloquent title, 
now silently climbed up to the level of the angular 
redoubt where the *' Slashers" were enjoying a' 
little breathing time, and — it will be remembered 
they had no means of firing — dashed at the work as 
silently, yet as energetically as might be ; and they 
were in the very midst of the 28th bayonetting these 
young fellows, right, left, and centre, before the 
nature of the new attack was clearly understood. In 
the first surprise the " Invincibles " overmastered the 
companies under the redoubt, were up and over it in 
a moment, and were apparently on the very eve of 
the accomplishment of Menou's plan — on the verge 
of earning that promised Louis d^or — when Colonel 
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Chambers, sword in hand, charged into the very 
centre, most of his officers surrounding him, the 
rank and file woke up firom their first natural as- 
tonishment, and an awful scene of battle and carnage 
ended in the " Invincibles " being flung bodily out of 
the work, while the "Slashers" below — ^who had 
rallied as soon as ever their opponents had cut 
through them — treated them to such a close volley 
as more than decimated their ranks. Nevertheless, 
these daimtless selections from Napoleon's finest 
regiments had no intention of abandoning their design 
— ^in a brief time they had, covered by the dark, 
regained the order they had lost, closed up their 
ranks, drew a long breath, and again went headlong 
at the redoubt, with even a greater energy of daring 
than before. 

But the " Slashers ** were now quite on the alert ; 
they gave much more than they got, though by this 
time the 42d had been drawn away to help the 
Guards in the centre, and after a long, furious 
assault the " Invincibles " were a second time liter- 
ally pushed at the bayonet's point out of the 
work, whose ditch was by this time filled up 
with the dead bodies of both sides engaged in 
the bloody fray. Now a new danger arose — again 
the cry of " Cavalry in the rear 1 " was raised, and 
Colonel Chambers found that he was, for the second 
time, being assailed behind by the French Dragoons. 
Where they came from he could not conceive, but it 

N 
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may be as well to state now that Abercromby's 
centre had (while this turmoil on the right was 
going on) been forced, pierced through, and Roize's 
cavalry had wheeled to their left and charged 
straight along the rear of the English Reserve, and 
so down on the '^ Slashers," holding that much 
coveted redoubt. 

Again rang out from Colonel Chambers, the clear- 
voiced order — 

" Rear rank, right about face 1" 

Again the noble *' Slashers " nobly obeyed the call : 
again did they after a long and arduous right-about 
combat entirely defeat the Dragoons, while their 
front-rank alone met and resisted the shock, the 
third and most ferocious shock of the " Invincibles," 
who, hearing the shouts of their own Cavalry on 
the rear of the " Slashers," never doubted that at last 
they were really masters of the field. Those 
** Invincibles'* were mistaken — the Dragoons, every 
second or third saddle emptied, were beaten away 
into a confused retreat — the rear-rank faced to its 
proper front again — 

" Charge them, brave lads, to the death I " cried 
Colonel Chambers; and, suiting the action to the 
word, he flew at the foe, his daring yoimgsters at his 
back, and drove the enemy clear and clean away to 
the very verge of the ravine up which they had come. 

Already no less than 650 out of the 900 " Invin- 
cibles'* were dead — as was afterwards foimd — and 
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when Colonel Chambers, who had no taste for 
slaughter for slaughter's sake, had called upon the 
French leader, in the name of common humanity, 
to surrender before the remnants of his force were 
killed, that officer threw down his sword, and the 
remaining 250 were prisoners ! " The Slashers " gave 
a tremendous cheer — ^nay, cheer upon cheer, until 
their voices refused further utterance — ^in token of 
their victory, and assuredly it was well worth even 
the most demonstrative rejoicing. Nevertheless, the 
gallant regiment had had such an escape as they 
knew not of until afterwards, and assuredly the God 
of battles must have taken them imder his especial 
protection. For Abercromby's right, entirely pierced 
at the central valley, left a broad and open avenue 
for the charge of the French cavalry, who wheeled 
for the purpose in squadrons to their left, and had 
it not been for those wretched sand-pits (at which 
the ** Slashers" had grumbled and sworn so much in 
Flanders fashion), not a rear-rank man of the 28th 
would have been able to face about to fight the 
Dragoons, not a man of the whole regiment would 
have been left alive to tell the tale, for Roize's horse- 
men had got themselves in the dark hopelessly en- 
tangled in the same pits, where many and many a 
score out of the whole 1500 found ready-made 
graves ; and thus the attack on the faced-about rank 
of the 28th, was less numerous and less formidable 
than it otherwise must have been. 
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After this repulse of Roize's horse, particularly 
after the total destruction of the ** Invincible " corpz 
by *' The Slashers,** the battle was practically won, for 
the French became sullen, and could not be forced 
to advance with any spirit — though the English 
field-supply of ammunition was exhausted, and the 
long red line of defenders had only the bayonet to 
rely upon — and by eight o'clock in the morning 
Menou came to the wise conclusion that his efforts 
were hopeless, and withdrew his columns, which 
might have been cut to pieces and absolutely 
destroyed had the English cavalry been well enough 
mounted to permit of pursuit across the sandy plain 
intervening between the contending armies. As it 
was, many of the beaten Frenchmen fell under the 
fire of our guns which, few as they were in number, 
played on the enemy effectively in the daylight 
that was growing strong when they began to 
retreat; and, amongst many others, the General 
who had commanded the attack on the English centre 
had his head taken off by a cannon-ball just as he 
was entering his own lines in front of Alexandria. 

On our side the cost of victory was cruelly severe, 
no less than 2,000 — not to mention the irreparable 
loss of the brave Sir Balph Abercromby — ^being the 
return of killed and wounded; but that of the 
French was more than double that number, while 
four of their generals were taken prisoners. The 
torn and blood-stained standard of the '' Invincibles '* 
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was also captured by " The British Schoolboys," and 
is now, we believe, in St Paul's — certainly that was, 
at the time, its destined place of repose, for it was 
intended that it should decorate the tomb of the 
general who expended his life-blood so intrepidly on 
the sands of Egypt. 

In honour of their distinguished conduct in this 
famous battle of Alexandria, the gallant 28th, or 
"Kinnegad Slashers" — to continue the use of the 
name they love best — not only wear the Sphinx 
as the other regiments engaged do, but by special 
Royal Warrant are entitled to exhibit the num- 
ber of their regiment on the back of the shako 
(now helmet) as well as in front, to commemorate 
their novel and daring manoeuvre of facing their 
rear-rank about, when repeatedly assailed before and 
behind by the French Dragoons — a unique distinc- 
tion, which is very highly prized indeed. 

For the rest, it may be mentioned that General 
Hutchinson, who succeeded to the command when 
Sir Ralph was carried from the field, advanced to 
Cairo, which surrendered soon afterwards ; received 
the submission of General Menou at Alexandria; 
Egypt was restored to the Porte ; and all danger to 
our Indian Empire on the part of Napoleon was for 
ever removed. 



A DEED OF DERING-DO. 




|HEN Waiiara of Orange, in 1690, broke up 
in disgust from the first siege of Limerick 
and sulkily retired to England, he left a 
military legacy to General Ginckle, which 
that astute Dutchman scarcely cared to accept. 

In the previous year, even while the Boyne was 
yet gorged with the corpses of those slain in the 
great battle on its banks. General Douglas, with five 
cavalry and twelve infantry regiments and some 
artillery of William's army, had sat down before 
Athlone, never doubting that the stronghold — which 
is said even to this day to command Ireland—^ 
would fall into his hands as an easy prey. The 
town, divided into Irish and English portions re- 
spectively situated on the west and east shores of 
the Shannon, was held for King James by old 
Colonel Grace, as staunch a soldier perhaps as ever 
buckled on sword and spurs, who, seeing that the 
English side was imtenable, at once burned that 
quarter to the ground, previous to retiring into the 
Irish one; and further strengthened his position 
by breaking down one of the arches of the bridge 
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which Sir Philip Sydney had built in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. The event proved that Colonel 
Grace's soldiership, which was at first much blamed 
even by his own party, was quite correct; for 
General Douglas was completely baffled in his 
efforts to take the place, and after a siege of 
seven days had to beat a retreat which was so 
precipitate as almost to deserve the name of a 
flight. Naturally King William was extremely 
annoyed at this repulse ; he was still more chagrined 
at the military fault he had himself committed in 
attempting to take Limerick, while Athlone still 
controlled nearly the whole of the west of Ireland 
on behalf of his rival ; while the complete failure of 
his efforts to dislodge the French and Irish from 
the first-named city, brought up his anger to boiling 
point. Therefore, previous to his departure for 
England, he had laid it on General Ginckle as a 
solemn duty that Athlone rnxut be taken in the 
course of the next year's campaign ; and the sturdy 
Hollander, loth though he was, had no option but 
to move on that fortress in the month of June 1691. 
Advancing from Ballymore — ^which he captured 
with some difficulty, and hanged the little garrison 
when it fell, as his brutal testimony to the bravery of 
their defence — Ginckle found that the English town 
had again been occupied, half ruined though it 
was since Grace had burned it ; and that in fact the 
whole place had been made much stronger than 
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it was when it succeeded in beating oflf Douglas 
in the previous year. The garrison, too, was con- 
siderably greater now than had been the case then ; 
for a large portion of the best Irish irregular troops, 
released from Limerick, were in and all around it ; 
the new French general, Saint Ruth, with a capi- 
tally equipped army of five thousand horse and 
twenty-five thousand foot, lay within a couple 
of miles of the Irish town, on the western bank 
of the river ; large stores of ammunition and food 
had been accumulated ; the fortifications had been 
restored where th«y had formerly suffered; for- 
midable out-works had been added at every 
available point; and General Ginckle felt that to 
capture Athlone in its present excellent condition 
was iudeed a feat which eould not be accomplished 
without exceeding difliculty, and a very large 
leaven of luck. 

Nevertheless, he obeyed his master's orders ; but 
he went about the work with a leisurely care which 
the French and Irish declared to be cowardice, 
but which really was nothing but a sample of that 
masterly inactivity which has often gained victories 
when greater bustle and energy might well have 
lost them. His choice of position was a matter of con- 
siderable deliberation, and even when he had made 
his decision, he took no step whatever in advance 
until he had fully entrenched what he held, and 
had thus secured himself on all sides. He had 
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pleuty of siege-artillery, able engineers, a fine 
corpi of Sappers and Miners, and there were with 
him a number of oflScers of what were even then 
the scientific arms of the service, who had taken 
active part in some of the greatest sieges during 
the Continental wars of the period. When occupied 
in making his dispositions, and they took a con- 
siderable time to accomplish, Ginckle was pleased 
to learn from his spies that Saint Ruth afiected to 
despise him; that instead of looking to his fortifi- 
cations and the due training of his troops, the 
French general had given himself over to gaiety 
and dissipation ; and that, best of all, he was leading 
the Irish officers, to a certain extent, into similar 
courses. There was nothing, as he said himself 
that General Ginckle liked better than being de- 
spised by a military opponent in the field, for then 
the wily old fellow knew the chances were strongly 
in favour of his own ultimate triumph. 

The first task set to the Orange army, was the 
reduction of the the re-occupied English (eastern) 
town, and that was not difficult of accomplishment 
when the strength and weight of Ginckle's artillery 
is taken into consideration. He bombarded it from 
a safe distance, his showers of heavy cannon-balls 
in a few days tumbled the whole place into a mass 
of indistinguishable ruins, and his infantry moved 
to assault it in full confidence that the Irish, under 
the command of Colonel Fitzgerald, would fly 
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before them at the first sound of their trumpets 
and drums. In that they were quite mistaken; 
the native soldiery fought like Grecian heroes of 
old, and it was not until the smoking ruins were 
literally piled up with their dead, and with Ginckle's 
too, that they made an orderly retreat across 
the Shannon, leaving the Dutchman in profound 
grief for the loss of a vast number of his best troops, 
whose lives might readily have been spared had 
he only continued the bombardment imtil not an 
arch-way should be left to cover an Irish head. 
However, he was not a man to cry long over 
spilt milk, and he set at once to work to improve 
the position he had so dearly won. Unfortunately 
for Ginckle, old Colonel Grace — ^whose military 
acuteness had been again vindicated by the ex- 
pulsion of the Irish from the eastern portion of 
Athlone — ^had been wise enough in his generation 
to break down the very furthest or most western 
arch of the bridge across the Shannon, so that the 
greater portion of that structure, while nominally 
in Ginckle's possession, was really but a sort of 
trap along which his men were constantly uselessly 
exposing their lives — and losing them, under the 
Irish fire. To obviate this practice, which he could 
not well forbid without lessening the rivalry of 
courage in his troops, Ginckle planted at his end 
of the long causeway, a strong battery armed 
with half a-dozen mortars and the same number of 
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heavy giins; behind that, and on either flank, he 
erected others at an increased elevation, until the 
whole of his formidable attack bore some distant 
resemblance to a gigantic flight of stairs, com- 
mencing almost level with the flowing water, and 
culminating on the highest point of the shattered 
dibrii of the English town in his possession. 

At first, all these guns — whose position has been 
thus plainly detailed for the better understanding of 
the daring deed that has to be recounted — were 
trained to sweep the bridge, and so hammer alto- 
gether on the Castle on the Irish side over-looking 
it, and a second tremendous bombardment, with 
only the breadth of the river between the muzzles 
of the gims and their stern old target, was forth- 
with commenced. The fire, thus concentrated on 
one point, soon began to make itself felt, and 
though it was vigorously replied to by the Irish, the 
vast superiority of the metal with which Ginckle's 
batteries (seven in number) were armed, was not 
to be mastered or even sensibly reduced, and the 
Castle fell by degrees into complete ruins. Nor 
was the great artillery contest carried on merely 
by day — night found the guns still thundering 
away, and the whole coimtry round, was lit up by 
the ceaseless flashes, while their roar could be heard 
many a long mile away. 

The Castle at last reduced, Ginckle's bombardment 
was by degrees expanded so as to embrace the whole 
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of the opposing town, and in due time that also 
seemed to crumble away under the deluge of shot, 
until at last there was scarce a vestige of a com- 
plete building left standing. The walls, which were 
very old, of massive proportions and the sturdiest 
strength, still preserved something of their former 
appearance, but they only did so by being con- 
stantly repaired by the Irish masons who fell in 
hundreds while engaged in their work, but as fast 
as they were slain others ran forward to climb 
up and take their places, with a devoted courage 
which has never been surpsLssed and seldom even 
equalled in the annals of defensive operations. 

Ultimately, however, the walls yielded under 
the ceaselessly terrific fire from the splendidly served 
batteries of the Dutch General, and at last there 
was, practically speaking, no town of Athlone left ; 
and Ginckle found himself in the unpleasant 
position of having utterly destroyed a fortress 
without capturing it, of being master of a place 
which he was powerless to enter because the bright 
Shannon still flowed calmly defiant between his 
army and the forces of the Irish and French on 
the other side. He found himself quite unable to 
advance, to retreat would be a humiliation his 
King would never permit or condone — what was to 
be done? 

Nor was that dilemma the worst of the case, for 
the provisions of the English were running very 
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short : already the men were on half rations ; the 
supplies from the country had failed altogether ; and 
the communications with Dublin — ^the only source 
whence could be obtained food, stores, and ammxmi- 
tion, which latter also was failing — were cut oflf by 
the clouds of Irish light-horse, who completely sur- 
rounded Ginckle up to the river's bank, and waged 
on him a most harassing and distressing guerilla 
warfare, which was carried on with almost entire 
impunity. 

At this juncture, one of the German Engineer 
ofiBcers of Ginckle's staflf bethought him of a device 
he had seen successfully employed at a siege in the 
Low Countries, and, on being submitted to a Council 
of War, it was resolved to give it a trial at Athlone. 
It will be remembered that Queen Elizabeth's Bridge, 
on which the Irish had not fired for obvious reasons, 
was still intact, save at the arch which Colonel Grace 
had destroyed — the arch closest to the western, or 
Irish, shore — and the German's plan was to push for- 
ward along the bridge, and, under a heavy fire from 
all the guns, a strong force with concealed means of 
spanning the gap, so that the Williamite troopers 
might be enabled to enter the battered fortress and 
dispose of the Irish and French armies in detail. To 
aid the movement, fresh batteries were added to 
those already in existence ; and it was ordered that 
the fire of all, both new and old, should be concen- 
trated upon the point where the broken arch touched 
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Gonnaugbt soil. A formidable, yet easily removable, 
work was also erected on the Williamite side of the 
gap, and the Irish speedily built up an opposition 
structure on their portion. From the former, 
Ginckle's men never ceased to fling grenades and 
other fiery missiles into the latter which was only 
composed of ** wattle-and-dab," supplemented with 
great loose stones from the adjacent ruins; and 
finally the flames caught and nearly entirely de- 
stroyed it. So fierce was the blaze, so suffocating 
the volumes of smoke — the wind was blowing 
steadily from east to west — that the Irish were 
compelled to abandon their part of the arch by 
nightfall, and they retired to the nooks and crevices 
still left of the old Castle, to find what shelter they 
might in its ruins, never doubting that the William- 
ites would also withdraw for rest during the dark 
hours, as was the custom of their infantry, though 
their gims mostly thimdered the whole night 
through. 

So stem and uncompromising had been the day's 
conflict, so severe had been Ginckle's loss in men, shot 
down wholesale while on the bridge and drowned in 
the Shannon, that the Irish felt certain there would be 
no further attack until the next day, which was Sun- 
day ; and accordingly they foolishly went to sleep in 
full security, and without even taking the ordinary 
precaution of posting the usual sentries. At dawn 
the effects of their folly broke on them with full 
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force; for they woke up to find that, whilst they 
slumbered, the enemy had been busy; had laid a 
certain number of great beams firom their own side 
of the broken arch to the Irish one ; while a strong 
Williamite column was, at that very moment of dis- 
covery, steadily and quickly marching along the 
causeway itself I 

With a celerity that was almost miraculous, the 
Irish brought every single gun they had to bear on 
the invading party, and the latter were met with 
such an overpowering volley from great and small 
arms combined, that they hesitated, wavered, a few 
broke, and soon the whole attacking column went 
about, leaving numbers of their woimded men to 
drown in the river, and retreated behind their bat- 
teries. The defenders on the other shore took 
instant advantage of the success that had fallen to 
their lot: they manned the broken arch again, rebuilt 
their breastwork, whose foundations had not been 
entirely destroyed by the fire of Saturday ; while a 
small but daring band of their bravest men sought 
to tear up the great beams, laid by the English 
during the night across the gap of salvation. In 
this they were only partially successful, and for 
more reasons than one. First, they had not taken 
with them proper tools for the task; secondly, the 
timbers were of ponderous weight and strength, 
and had been securely cramped with irons and bound 
with massive chains ; thirdly, the foothold for o^^\%r- 
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tions wa8 exceedingly limited; and lastly, the ene- 
my's batteries once more directed every mnzzle 
on that one spot, and maintained such an accurate 
fire as sent himdreds of the gallant Irishmen to find 
their death in the water below. 

GincUe was furious at the retreat of his column ; 
he stamped and swore with all the vigour and volu- 
bility of another Emulphus ; and he ordered four of 
the principal officers of the party into close arrest, 
until such time as a court-martial could sit to punish 
their poltroonery. But valuable moments were sUp- 
ping by, and there was still a decent prospect of 
success were prompt measures taken ; so, mastering 
his rage, he re-formed the column, added another of 
equal strength to follow it in support, and advanced 
it on the causeway with the ominous observation 
(which was speedily passed through the entire ranks 
of the expedition), that " if it wavered again, their 
own (the English) batteries should play on t<, and 
leave not a man of them alive.^ 

The Irish, from the Connaught shore, saw this 
double column advancing without much trepidation. 
For they were now able to train a number of large 
guns on its head and flank; tlieir sharpshooters 
along the ruins lining the river banks, above and 
below what had been the town, were enabled to open 
a deliberate fire from their safe nooks of vantage ; 
their repaired breastwork, manned with determined 
warriors from Maxwell's regiment of dragoons (of 
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course dismounted), was still a very efficieut tempo- 
rary fortification ; and best of all, there wfis not a 
vestige of cross-planking now left on the few main 
beams still spanning the broken arch, so that the 
Williaraites who might venture to crawl across those 
naked timbers would only do so to meet an immediate 
death by sword, bullet, or in the deep waters flowing 
underneath. Still the column, covered by a pitiless 
fire from all Ginckle's batteries and dropping its men 
by whole platoons into the Shannon, continued to 
press forward ; their grenadiers threw their flaming 
missiles into and on the dry wattle-breastwork with 
a persistence which at length ended in a similar 
conflagration to that of the previous afternoon ; and, 
the wind still holding in the same quarter as before, 
the smoke and flames forced the Irish, who were 
falling in great numbers, back into the ruins of the 
Castle, whether they would or not. 

Suddenly, and to the great consternation of the 
brave defenders, the attacking column opened at its 
head and divided into two parts down to its very 
centre, whence, with a great cheer, the English 
rapidly pushed forward a wooden gallery, in the 
nature of a di*awbridge on upright hinges, which 
had been constructed by the German engineer ; and 
this machine was at once run forward on wheels to 
the very edge of the broken arch. 

Arrived there, the supporting chains which held 
this novel gangway upright on its platform were let 
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go; the machine dropped on the beams laid the 
previous night, and there was a safe and convenient 
substitute for the arch, uniting once more the bridge 
and the Irish town of Athlone. 

An horrific cry of fury and disappointed rage burst 
from the powder-blackened mouths of the baffled 
Irish, who had never once dreamed of the possibiUty 
of such a contrivance as this gangway being con- 
cealed in the centre of their enemy's column ; and 
it instantly became apparent to every one that the 
place was lost unless that gallery could be destroyed, 
for already were the English Grenadiers securing it in 
position, laying down additional planking, and pre- 
paring it to receive the head of their colimms, now 
massed at its very foot. 

For a single moment there was a pause — a fearful 
pause on that Sunday morning in the pleasant sum- 
mer time — and then the Irish gunners and infantry 
recovered themselves, poured in the hottest fire they 
had yet achieved, and literally filled the waterway 
under the bridge with the corpses of Ginckle's men. 
So fast, however, as the latter fell, so fast did others 
pour on the causeway from the English side; and 
there could be no doubt that the Dutchman had 
made up his mind to set foot in Connaught that day, 
though it cost him half liis army. 

There was but one hope for the Irish — ^the imme- 
diate destruction of the fatal gallery of communica- 
tion. 
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A sergeant in Maxwell's dragoons, Custume by 
name, grasped the situation at a glance, and cried 
aloud, as he stepped ont firom the huddled ranks of 
his comrades, in words that Irish history will never 
cease to preserve — 

" Are there ten men here, who will die with me for 
Ireland ? '' 

Not a second's pause now — there were not ten, but 
hundreds upon hundreds; and from amongst the 
strongest and most active of them the devoted ser- 
geant picked out the number he had stated* All of 
them were in the full armour of their eoTp9 — ^baok- 
piece and front-piece of wrought steel, thigh pieces 
that stood out over the knee as well, and great jack- 
boots of horsehido; stout enough to ward off most 
bullets, and to resist any sabre-slash the arm of man 
could deliver. 

"Fling aside your swords, men; 'tis axes we 
want 1 " was the sergeant's next order. 

Immediately he was obeyed, for there were plenty 
of tools all around, and then, with the simple 
words, " Follow me, boys — for Ireland I " Custume 
ran up to inside of the Irish breastwork, climbed 
over it with the agility of a cat, and landed on 
the opposite side face to face with the English, 
was closely followed by his sacrificial ten, and 
forthwith all set to work to hew away the gallery, 
to T\Tench up and fling into the river the planks 
just laid down, to destroy th^ ^^ xci^Occoi^ ^^^ 
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signed to destroy themselves, their comrades, and 
their cause I 

Ginckle's troops were absolutely struck dumb and 
motionless with profound astonishment at a deed of 
daring such as they had never witnessed before, and 
one being done under their very noses ; even the 
gunners on the eastern shore ceased from their 
deadly work in blank amazement, and contemporary 
history tells us that for a brief space there was entire 
silence, that not a single sound could be heard in the 
stillness of the summer morning — not a sound, save 
the chopping, ripping, and wrenching of the hammer- 
headed axes mightily working in the sinewy hands 
of the eleven, whose immediate death was as certain 
as sunset. 

Then the English suddenly woke from their 
stupor, but not before excellent progress had been 
made by Custurae and his heroic little knot of 
patriots — the batteries belched forth again, musket, 
pistol, and grenado recommenced their fearful 
work, and in five minutes the glorious leader 
and every one of his followers were floating dead 
in the Shannon, but surrounded with the planks, 
boards, and railings they had torn from the gallery 
ere they died. 

The same moment that the last of them toppled 
over, struck to the death by a bullet, and fell into 
the wild waves of the Shannon river— in that 
moment, again went up the hoarse cry from another 
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sergeant in Maxwell's ranks; ''Are there ten men 
who will die with me for Ireland ? " 

Ten ? Ten hundred if need be ; but there was 
no room for more than the specified number to 
efficiently work at cutting away the gallery; and 
immediately a second eleven, equipped as had 
been their self-sacrificing predecessors, clambered 
over the breast-work and took up the task which 
grim death had forced their comrades to abandon. 
Fast flew shot, shell, grape, bullets, and grenades 
from the English — whizzing, bursting, and ripping 
up the woodwork all aromid the Irish eleven ; but 
more fast went the axes in their hands, faster went 
plank after plank over the side, faster and yet 
faster did the gallery disappear; until, at length, 
not a vestige of it save its wheeled-platform on 
the English side, remained; and there was no 
longer any foothold for attack but the naked 
beams, just as useless as they had been in the 
morning. 

An exultant scream of triumph went up from 
the Irish soldiers crowding every ruin in the town 
to see this desperate venture performed, and the 
air rang again, even momentarily masteiing the 
roar of the cannon, with their wild applause, with 
their wilder calls to the heroes of this second scene 
in the terrible tragedy, to return ere it was too late. 

Too late? Too late indeed; for already nine of 
them were floating dead amidst the wrack below. 
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and only two were able to spring back as they cut 
the last support of the gallery adrift, to re-clamber 
over the breastwork, and to fall into their comrades' 
arms on the other side — faint indeed to absolute 
unconsciousness, but alive, and bearing no wounds 
of a moi*tal nature. 

The English columns, positively appalled by 
such a deed of heroic devotion, and unable to fire 
another musket shot or fling another grenade in 
their mute astonishment, were immediately recalled 
from their now perilous position by Ginckle him- 
self; and as they retired along the causeway, the 
Irish volleys broke out afresh with fearful vigour, 
and the retreating troops fell in whole masses 
into the river, dead when they dropped, or to die 
in its cold embrace, for the heavy burden of their 
accoutrements contained the death-warrants of all 
who once went over. 

Athlone was saved a second time, and though 
the English eventually captured it — chiefly owing 
to the absurd conflicts between Saint Ruth and the 
Irish commanding officers — they never made the 
slightest impression by way of the bridge which 
the Twenty Irish Heroes died in defending, and 
only used the causeway as a supplement when 
they had already gained a footing in Connaught by 
other means. 



A PLUNGE IN THE DARK. 




[ERHAPS one of the most unpleasant 
experiences a commander ever suffers 
under is that of finding that his advance 
has become separated from his rear, and 
that in consequence his proper support is entirely 
wanting. 

Such was the nature of the information conveyed 
to Colonel R. RoUo Gillespie, commanding the van 
of an attacking British force in a thick jungly forest 
in the island of Java, and for the moment it 
absolutely staggered him, for he knew how much 
depended on the promptitude with which he could 
push forward. He had been marching since mid- 
night over a most diflScult country, cut up by 
ravines, woods, enclosures, and all sorts of obstacles, 
with the object of attacking the fortified camp of 
Cornelis, held by 13,000 Frenchmen, who owned the 
island ; and Gillespie was well aware that all the 
other bodies sent out from Sir Samuel Auchmuty's 
army, with the same intention but in different direc- 
tions, were to await his own attack before com- 
mencing theirs. 
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He was already miles from Struyswick, where the 
English head-quarters had been since the capture 
of Batavia and the action of August 10, for he had 
had to make a great detour before he could hope to 
satisfactorily attack the enemy's right flank of the 
Comelis entrenchments; his men were exhausted 
with a long and trying night-march ; and now, with 
the signs of coming dawn, arrived the intelligence 
that his rear, under Colonel Gibbs, was nowhere to 
be seen or heard of. It was perplexing ; more than 
that, it was distressing; for the daylight would 
surely draw on Gillespie the fire from the greater 
portion of the 280 guns the enemy had in position, 
would expose him to the attack of infantry and 
cavalry in overwhelming numbers, and would 
certainly enable the French to cut oflF his retreat 
from Sir Samuel's main body. On the other hand, 
the force under his command was very limited, and 
it seemed to savour of madness to hurl the men 
against such a position as that of Comelis, which 
was known to be fortified and defended with the 
very best skill of the French engineers. 

In fact, it was held to be impregnable, not only 
by its present occupants, but by most miUtery men 
of other nations, and there were not a few of Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty's own staflF who secretly enter- 
tained the same opinion. It lay on high ground, 
between the Jacatra, i.^., Great River, and the 
Slokan, a deep artificial stream. The banks of the 
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first (which was unfordable), were too steep and 
jungly to permit of soldiers climbing up them, 
and there was but one unbroken and permanent 
bridge over it at Campong Malayo, a long way in 
rear of Comelis; while the Slokan, having been 
especially cut for military purposes, was, of course, as 
secure as art could make it. The strong entrench- 
ments, dotted every hero and there with batteries, 
redoubts, etc., formed a kind of oblong five miles in 
circuit ; the few roads were cut in every direction by 
deep trenches to impede any advance in soldierHke 
order, abattis obstructed all progress where they could 
be made available, troua de loup were not wanting, and 
the deserter who had given all this information said 
that wherever the broken land might be thought 
fit for cavalry, there had been carefully planted 
immense quantities of chausse-trapes or caltrops, 
to lame the horses and injure the fallen men. The 
entire frontage, from any point, right round the 
whole entrenchments and back again to the starting 
place, was concealed by thick forests, betel-nut 
groves, and other dense plantations ; and Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty's army were in the most complete per- 
sonal ignorance about the defences of the place, for 
they were quite unable to see any portion of them ; 
a reconnaissance even in full force was next door to 
impossible, and certainly most undesii*able, and all 
the knowledge they had, or thought they had, was 
obtained from deserters. 
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After a series of petty engagements — ^petty in 
effect, but severe so far as loss of life went — Sir 
Samuel had determined that the great camp must 
be taken by assault, if it was to be taken at all ; 
and he had fixed upon this morning of the 26th 
August 1811 for the enterprise, which certainly 
was " a plunge in the dark," for he knew absolutely 
nothing of the nature of the defences before him. 
On Gillespie, a fine as well as prudent soldier, did 
the General chiefly rely, and to him he entrusted 
the principal attack, which was to be on the enemy's 
right, its primal and main object being the capture 
of a redoubt on the outside of the defending Slokan, 
which, being taken, might show our troops a road 
to the inside of the fortifications, and in any case 
would give a point dappui for further operations. 
The 69th Regiment, and some Native Infantry details, 
all under Colonel M*Leod, were to advance on the 
other side, or left of the French, by the Jacatra, in 
hopes of making an impressicm there ; Colonel 
Wood had orders to move straight to the front, 
supposed to be facing the English batteries which 
had been there erected but were found little better 
than useless ; while Major Yule, T^nth a tolerably 
strong mixed force of horse, foot, and guns, was to 
wind round to the Frenchman's rear at Campong 
Malayo, and do the best he could to penetrate the 
entrenchments about that quarter — but none of 
these various detachments were to snap a shot, 
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or give the slightest intimation of their presence, 
until the firing in the east should tell that Gillespie, 
who was to bear the chief burden of the day, had 
fairly got into action. 

But all this time the gallant Colonel has been 
standing waiting for intelligence of his supporting 
column under Gibbs, and he swears aloud as mes- 
senger after messenger, scout after scout, rejoins 
him with the bad news that the rear is not any- 
where to be met with. The light is growing rapidly ; 
retreat means dishonour ; delay destruction. 

" Forwards I " was passed from the Colonel along 
the ranks of his mixed force ; and on they went. 
A mixed force truly, for they were made up of 
portions of the 14th, 78th, and 89th, King's 
Regiments ; a troop of dismounted Dragoons of the 
22d King's ; a detachment of the Royal Artillery ; 
a troop of the Governor-General's Body Guard ; a 
eorpi of Royal Marines ; some Madras Pioneers ; 
and the wings of two regiments of Bengal Native 
Infantry, who — with their brethren of the other 
assailant columns, were called ** Volunteers," 
though the reason why, does not appear from the 
despatches. 

Presently the pioneers, groping their way along 
in the thick gloom of the early morning, stumbled 
across and nearly into a deep trench traversing the 
road they now found themselves on, and the long 
delay this occasioned before it could be crossed was 
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most irritating. No sooner was that obstacle sur- 
mounted than an abattis of formidable dimensions 
had to be cut down and removed before passage 
could be obtained ; and then, most dangerous of all, 
Gillespie — who, as usual with him, was ahead of 
his troops — was challenged by a vidette of the enemy, 
posted in the woods adjacent. Fortimately, the 
same deserter who had been showing the way so far, 
had only left the French the evening before, so he 
was able to whisper the word to Gillespie, who gave 
it, and was allowed to pass on without further ques- 
tion. A second time that sort of interruption had 
to be endured, but at last they were well behind the 
enemy's videttes, and the Colonel thought he dis- 
tinguished, even through the deep misty grey of 
the breaking day, a work that must be redoubt 
No. 3, or the one outside the Slokan, of which he was 
in such anxious search. He passed the word for the 
men to close up, and grip their bayonetted muskets 
firmly, for no trigger was to be pulled until after the 
receipt of orders to that effect ; and then Colonel 
Gillespie drew his sword and continued his advance, 
feeling that he was on the very eve of deadly 
contest. 

Again he was challenged — once, twice, thrice; 
there was a body of men drawn up in his immediate 
front, he made sure. ** Charge I " cried Colonel Gil- 
lespie, and in a moment the picket, which was 
under a Colonel, and was of great strength, was 
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overwhelmed by the rifle company of the 14th Regi- 
ment, now leading, when every man of the French 
party was taken or killed in the space of a veiy few 
moments. Unfortunately, they had had time to fire 
on the English ; the noise aroused the enemy ; from 
all quarters rockets, Bengal lights, and Burmese fire- 
pots were sent up in every direction to show where 
the assailants were ; the guns broke out into a 
mighty chorus, and the din of war prevailed in a 
second all over a wide landscape, that had only a 
few moments before been buried in peace. 

The picket just destroyed had been lying right 
under the gims of Redoubt No. 3, and of course in 
communication with it. Those within had started 
to their arms on the first alarm, and poured down a 
volley on Gillespie's van ; but he, leaving the picket 
to its fate, at once rushed into the work before the 
communication could be cut off, and ere the de- 
fenders had time to reload, they were all destroyed 
by the English bayonets. Bidding a sufficient force 
remain to hold the redoubt, and to work its guns if 
possible in his own support, Gillespie made an in- 
stantaneous rush for the only bridge over the Slokan, 
for if that was not captured immediately it would 
assuredly be cut — a result in that event little short of 
complete failure, for he could never, as he now per- 
ceived, be able to hold his own in the redoubt for a 
single half-hour. This bridge, at which he charged, 
was though very strong and well able to bear the 
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weight of cannon, only constructed of bamboo ; but 
BO cleverly was it contrived that six men would be 
able to entirely destroy it in one moment, and the pas- 
sage over the Slokan be thus rendered impossible. 

But the Colonel got his foot on it just in time to 
cut down the first of the French Engineers who 
had run up to set the bridge adrift, the fellow's com- 
panions were shot down by the rifle company of the 
14th ; the Madras Pioneers made all secure, and the 
head of the attacking column duly passed over, 
but only to encounter the greatest opposition on the 
French side, where they were exposed to the fire 
of four Horse Artillery guns, of perhaps half-a-dozen 
regiments, and of all the available heavy cannon 
that could be brought to bear — the whole fire being 
concentrated, or focussed rather on the bridge- 
approach. The struggle was a desperate one in 
severity, deplorable in the loss it occasioned, but 
glorious and decisive inasmuch as it enabled 
Gillespie to turn sharp to his left, and to assault 
Redoubt No. 4 within the Slokan, without attract- 
ing particular attention fi'om the general mass of 
the enemy. This work was not, however, to be 
taken so easily as the other had been — Gillespie 
had with him for its assault a mere bagatelle of 
troops to oppose to crowds of the French soldiers, 
all on their guard now, while his men were blown 
and excited by their previous exertions, and many 
of them were wounded, while the batteries close 
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at hand saw the attempt, and plunged shot and 
shell amongst the English. Nevertheless, with a 
cheer commenced by their Colonel, they went at 
the place ; a series of desperate hand-to-hand con- 
flicts ensued, and finally every man of the French 
was bayonetted or shot dead, while the interior as 
well as the outside works were strewed with the 
corpses of the English officers and privates. The 
importance, the brilliancy, of these two opening 
feats may be estimated when the reader learns 
that each of these Redoubts mounted twenty 18- 
pounder guns, with a proportion of 24-pounders and 
32-poimders ; that they were of the best style of 
fortification; that they were both surrounded by 
deep dry ditches filled with marksmen ; and that any 
armed and weighted soldier, even if there was no 
enemy at all to oppose him, would find it a rather 
difficult matter to peaceably scramble over the 
defences at any time. 

But by this time the rear, under Colonel Gibbs — 
having been directed out of the jungle, in which 
they had lost themselves, by the French fire — had 
arrived, had crossed the Slokan, and were directed 
to attack Redoubt No. 2. It will save repetition 
to say that all the Redoubts, save No. 3, were 
within the entrenchments of the camp — which lay 
on the right of the bridge just captured and crossed. 
The new arrivals went into action with a loud 
hurrah; and as the Grenadier CompanieB o{ tk^ 
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14th, 59th, and 69th all belonged to this Division, 
and were of course the most powerful men, it was 
thought they would make short work of the 
Frenchmen. So it turned out, but a terrible cata- 
strophe accompanied their success, for the magazine 
was blown up — ^whether by accident or design, 
was never explained by the French — when 
sickening numbers lost their lives, when every 
human being at all near the scene was flung to the 
earth, when the whole ground was littered with 
fragments of bodies garments equipments and 
stores, when nearly all the English officers were 
slain by the explosion, and when the whole des- 
perate fight came to an immediate standstill merely 
because the combatants were too much stunned 
and horrified to continue it, 

A very few moments sufficed to put an end to 
that involuntary truce. Colonel Gillespie was the 
first to recover, for, spying a French officer of rank 
(General Jaubert) who had escaped the explosion 
endeavouring to run away, the English Colonel 
pursued him, forced him to defend himself, and 
having wounded the skulking fellow, sent him to the 
rear as a prisoner. At the same moment all the 
big guns and Horse Artillerj- pieces broke out afresh 
on the British, and on the bridge over which Gibbs' 
men still continued to pour, and the two Colonels 
divided — Gibbs continuing to fight his way down 
towards his right, where he might hope to be joined 
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by Colonel Wood coming up from the Struyswick 
position; while Gillespie moved towards the left, 
so that he should if possible force his way round 
to the French rear being then assailed by Major 
Yule at Compong Malayo. Every one of these seven 
formidable redoubts, still more formidably defended 
and armed, were taken in succession and almost 
entirely by the bayonet — for very few cartridges 
were used, and the detachments of our Royal 
Artillery had, up to now, done little or nothing — 
and then, the 59th having come up as a reserve 
under Colonel Alexander M*Leod (not to be con- 
founded with his brother William), Gillespie made 
up his mind that he would assail the foe's parked 
artillery, and his reserve, both of which were well 
strengthened and supported by large masses of the 
French cavalry, ready to charge. 

These horsemen, more strong than useful, ad- 
vanced to assail the 59th, but that gallant corpn^ 
after giving them more " cold breakfast " than the 
Frenchmen cared to stomach, followed these Dra- 
goons in their retreat, and on their own account 
charged the Reserve, standing on a fine position in 
front of the fort of Cornelis itself. They were met 
with showers of round shot, shell, grape, and 
canister, but they were not stopped by anything; 
but rather did they advance with such vigour, now 
backed up by many of those detachments formerly 
fighting under Gillespie and Gibbs, that they feixVj 
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beat the Frenchmen from every single position, one 
after another, until at last the British gave a 
splendid cheer of anticipated victory — grasped 
musket and sword with the grip of desperation, and 
hurled the foe clean ov.er all his now rearward en- 
trenchments, into Cornells, out of it again, and long 
beyond it, and finally the whole immense force of 
the French were broken up by the same British 
heroes, and were dispersing in all directions. 

During the progress of these ultimately victorious 
manoeuvres, Colonel William M'Leod, at the head of 
the 69th, had not been idle, for he had done his 
very best to gain a footing on the opposite side of 
Cornells and below it, where No. 1 Redoubt was 
situated, covering the great river; and he had, 
after really miraculous exertions, managed to force 
the lines, to capture the work, to slay all its 
defenders ; but, as the last man went down under 
a British bayonet, a cannon-ball from the Reserve 
disposed of the gallant Colonel, and he fell dead. 

Major Yule, who had had a long weary night- 
march from Struyswick right along the banks of 
the great river to Campong Malayo, had been not 
so successful, but the failure was attributable to 
the greater caution of the enemy at that point 
rather than to English neglect. The Major, when 
he arrived at the bridge, found that his attack had 
een anticipated, for that means of crossing was 
ttroyed, all the timber approaches to it were 
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in flames, and he could do no more than remain 
where he was, harassing the French as thej 
retreated from Colonels Gillespie and Gibbs with 
as heavy a fire of musketry and field-guns as he 
was able to bring to bear on the flying masses of 
the foe. 

In our main front, or directly in advance of 
Struyswick, where our useless batteries were, and 
where the sailors of the fleet were drawn up, 
General Auchmuty commanded in person, but had 
to resort to ruse to produce any good. He covered 
the whole of the ground with troops imder excellent 
shelter from the trees, scrub, gardens, etc., and as 
soon as the roar of the guns on the left announced 
that Gillespie was engaged, these home-troops (as 
they might be caUed) opened and kept up a steady 
and very heavy fire, which was supplemented with . 
ceaseless discharges from our batteries behind them, 
the whole having the desired efiect of persuading 
the enemy that our real attack was to be in front, 
and thus he was prevented firom drawing his troops 
out of their entrenchments there to strengthen those 
opposing Gillespie and Gibb, Except for that, all 
this fire was entirely wasted, as neither infiintry nor 
artillery could see anything to aim at, and merely 
blazed away to make a good noise, in which effort 
they were completely successful. 

When this vast entrenched camp had thus, in 
spite of its immense strength, been pierced at three 
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points, and was being severely harassed at two or 
three others, its occupants raised the usual French 
cry of '* Sauvt que pent ! " and a general flight due 
north immediately commenced. At that opportune 
moment the mounted portion of the 22d Dragoons 
arrived in Gillespie's rear at a hand-gallop, when 
that brave officer — though so weary with his exer- 
tions, which had all been on foot, that he had 
fainted more than once — cutting out a French 
horse from one of the captured guns, placed him- 
self at their head, and led a charge which resulted 
in the slaughter of hundreds of the fugitives. He 
was followed by a flying troop of Horse Artillery, 
who — to use an apt sporting expression — shot 
down in scores the game started from the coverts 
every now and again by the Dragoons; the 14th 
and some Bengal Sepoys, who were sufficiently 
advanced, did the same services as concerned the 
French hiding in the woods, the entrenchments, and 
the thousand places of concealment round Comelis, 
and the battle before very long degenerated into a 
mere slaughtering rout in which the French were 
too confused to cry for quarter, the English, per- 
haps, too excited to grant it. 

Two or three times the Freneh attempted to 
rally, but each time Gillespie charged them out 
of their new standing ground, and finally they fled 
a good ten miles until the entire space was littered 
with corpses, while ultimately the great number of 
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6,000 prisoners were taken, 280 brass-cannon fell 
into our hands, several stands of colours, a host of 
officers — from three generals, through all ranks down 
to a cadet — were taken and sent to the rear ; and, 
in a word, the whole immense army of 13,000 was 
utterly destroyed, and Java belonged to the British. 

Our loss was very severe, cruelly severe, even 
though not quite so great as might have been ex- 
pected ; that of the French was simply incalculable, 
or, as Sir Samuel Auchmuty put it: "about 1000 
we have buried in the works ; multitudes were cut 
down in the retreat, the rivers are choked up with 
the dead, and the huts and woods were filled with 
wounded who have since expired.^ 

Truly was there a glorious outcome from that 
Plunge in the Dark I 




MERCHANTMEN F. MEN-O'-WAR 



■N the Btirring daye of the merchant-adven- 
turer, the pioneer who first tracked out 
the great paths of England's future com- 
mercial mastery, our mariners had just as 
often to fight as to trade ; and they did either, or 
hoth, with all the gusto of the genuine British tar 
of all and every age. At the same time these mer- 
chantmen — for they were essentially that, though 
armed to the teeth — seem to have had something of 
a feeling of contempt for sailors whose duties were 
wholly militant, as we gather &om the following 
quaint lines taken &om one of the earliest sea-eongs 
preserved in our language ; — 

" We cara not far tboae m&rtial men 

That do onr Stat«< disdain ; 
But we care for tboea merchant men 

That do onr States m^tain. 
To them we danue thii round a-ronnd, 

To them we dance this round — 
And he that ia a bullj-boj 

Come pledge me on thin ground." 

The date of that catch, or at least the date -of its 
^mpblic appearance, in Deuieromelia, or the SecondPart 
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of Musickes Melodie, is the year 1609, when James I. 
had that most enterprising of all soldier-sailors, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, safely immured in the Tower of 
London; but long after that, even down to the 
opening years of the present century, our merchant- 
men were called upon to fight, and did so with all 
the heartiness and spirit of the buccaneers of old 
who professed to be traders, but were in reality sea 
and land warriors of a very pronounced type. 

Probably the last distinctive body of merchants 
who systematically combined the pursuits of busi- 
ness and of war on the same decks, was that of 
the Honourable East India Company ; for its ships, 
imder the comprehensive title of " The Marine," 
up to a comparatively recent date, were well armed, 
and their crews were trained in the use of all 
weapons wherewith they might be called upon to 
defend the valuable cargoes stowed away in their 
masters' vessels. Of course their armaments, the 
weight of their metal, the number of their guns and 
men, and the whole fighting equipment, were in- 
finitely inferior to those of the Royal Navy, or even 
of what was known later on as the Indian Navy ; 
nevertheless they were of sufficient power to exercise 
a wholesome restraining influence on an enemy's 
cruisers thirsting for our goods and gold, as may be 
judged from the following brilliant action, which 
occurred no longer ago than 1804. 

On January 31st of that year, Captain Dance — who 
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held the rank of Commodore under the Company's 
rules, inasmuch as he was the senior officer of the 
merchant fleet whose deeds are about to be narrated 
— sailed from Canton, having under his charge the 
following ships all laden with Chinese produce for 
our own markets : — The Earl of Camden^ which 
carried the Commodore's flag; The Royal George^ 
Captain Timins; The Ganges^ Captain Moflat; The 
Warley, Captain Wilson: The -4 (/red, Captain Far- 
quharson ; The Coutts, Captain Torin ; The Weyfordy 
Captain Stanley Clarke ; The Exeter, Captain Meri- 
ton ; The Earl of Abergavenny, Captain Wordsworth ; 
The Henry Addington, Captain Kirkpatrick; The 
Bombay Castle, Captain Hamilton ; The Cumberland, 
Captain Ward Farrer; ITie Hope, Captain Pender- 
grass ; The Dorsetshire, Captain Hunter Brown ; The 
Warven Hastifigs, Captain Larkins; and The Ocean, 
Mr. Loehner — sixteen merchant ships in all, of vari- 
ous tonnage and rig, and armed, to the certain 
limited extent above alluded to, in proportion to 
their size. 

All went well, and a pleasant and peaceful voyage 
was quite anticipated — for the news of the rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens had only just been received 
in China at the time of saiHng, and it was not thought 
likely that a French fleet had yet reached Indian 
waters — ^until the dawn of St. Valentine's Day, when 
Commodore Dance was aroused from slumber to 
learn that five strange vessels were in sight, and 
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from their proximity to one another might pos- 
sibly be a hostile squadron looking out for the Can- 
ton convoy. The Commodore hastened on deck with 
all speed, but the morning being very hazy, no 
accurate estimate of the nature or strength of the 
newcomers could be arrived at, and it was decided 
to hold the present course, leaving on the stranger 
the burden of announcing himself or of preserving 
his incognito as might please him best. Certainly he 
seemed in no haste to disclose either his nationality 
or his intentions ; it was shrewdly surmised on 
board the Company's fleet that he was somewhat 
staggered by the appearance of their numbers, and 
took them for vessels of the Royal Navy, which they 
were painted and rigged to imitate; and, at all events, 
there was as yet no cause for anxiety, for the stranger 
maintained such a respectful distance during the 
whole of the day that it was impossible to make out 
what he really was. Commodore Dance, a prudent, 
long-headed man, who was noted throughout the 
whole Company's service for his habitual caution, 
was not the sort of officer to allow himself to be 
taken imawares under any circumstances, however 
ordinary and simple they might appear, so he made 
the signal at sundown for the Convoy to close up on 
his flag-ship, and issued imperative orders that the 
various commanders were to personally inspect the 
guns, arms, and magazines of their ships, and satisfy, 
themselves that their subordinate officers and meiL 
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were properly and fiilly aware of their several duties 
in case fighting should have to be undertaken. 

The first streak of pinky-grey light in the dusk 
of the next morning found the Commodore on deck 
again, and anxiously sweeping the horizon with his 
spy-glass. It was still too dark for any result to 
be obta,ined from the process, so this indefatigable 
oflScer mounted to the fore-toj-gallant yard-arm of 
The Camden to get an earlier and a better view ; and 
when the daylight had become sufficiently strong, 
he was enabled to make out the stranger, who was 
lying-to some three or four miles on the weather 
beam of the Convoy. That knowledge assured 
Commodore Dance of two facts : that the intruder 
had loftier masts than himself, or he could not have 
been able to first sight the Company's ships, as his 
lying-to proved was the case, and therefore he pro- 
bably was of superior size to any one of them ; and 
that, from the same circumstance, it might be fairly 
inferred he had some intention of communicating, 
if not interfering with the British. Communication 
was all very well, and might be harmless ; interfer- 
ence was quite another matter, and must be regu- 
lated or provided against in accordance with the 
dictates of prudence. Calling aloft the midshipmen 
of the watch, the Commodore — who had determined 
to wait where he was until sunrise should enable 
him to gauge the strength of the stranger — gave 
orders to make the signal for the Convoy to close 
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up still nearer to the flag-ship ; for The Royal 
George, a swift as well as powerful vessel, to come 
as close alongside Tlie Earl of Camden as was con- 
sistent with safety ; and for the crews of all to get 
their breakfasts as speedily as possible, so as to be 
ready for any emergency. These orders were promptly 
executed ; and, " as the sunrise splendid, came blush- 
ing o'er the sea," Commodore Dance was speedily able 
to establish to his own satisfaction that the squadron 
he was viewing was made up of war-vessels, was 
heavily armed, was swarming with men, and was in 
all human probabiUty of suificient power to very seri- 
ously injure the Merchant Convoy, if not to destroy 
or capture the greater part of it. The stranger's 
leading vessel was a full-rigged ship, or man-o'-war, 
pierced for eighty-four guns, not counting those on 
poop and fo'kstle for chasing or defensive purposes ; 
the second was a slashing frigate, with a great 
weight of metal over lines that betokened unusual 
speed for one carrying such an armament ; the third 
was a trifle less formidable, at least in appearance ; 
the fourth was a corvette, mounting twenty-eight 
to thirty cannon ; and the fifth — not so easy to make 
out, for she lay to windward, and therefore was partly 
concealed by the others — ^was a sturdy brig, evidently 
capable of carrying a battery of no mean capacity. 
Sending for Lieutenant Fowler, an oflScer af the 
Royal Navy taking passage on The Earl of Camden^ 
and who had had considerable experience of tk^^ 
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Navies of Europe, the Commodore handed that oflScer 
his own spy-glass, and asked him to what nation 
he thought the squadron belonged ? 

Taking a long thirsty glance through the glass as 
it was steadied against the rigging of the fore-to'- 
gallant mast, Mr. Fowler declared that the nearest 
four were unmistakeably French, and that the fifth, 
or more remote one, was probably Dutch, though 
on that point he was not certain, as there were 
some peculiarities about her not altogether consist- 
ent with the usual build or rig of the Hollander. 

Satisfied now with the information he had gained, 
and put on his mettle though not in the least 
alanned in the ordinary sense of that word, Com- 
modore Dance descended to the deck, and gave 
orders that, after the men had had their breakfast 
— he did not at all believe in fighting on an empty 
stomach, when it could be fairly avoided — the ship 
was to be cleared for action, the magazines opened, 
the cockpit duly arrayed with its ghastly parapher- 
nalia of surgeon's tools, eta, and that similar direc- 
tions should be signalled to the whole Convoy. 
When those things had been done, in a leisurely yet 
eflScient manner that was careful without being 
dilatory, tHp Commodore arranged his charge in the 
best formation that occurred to him, which, was as 
follows : An outer line, consisting of his own ship. 
The Royal George, The Ganges^ The Bombay Castle^ 
and The Weyford, with The Ocean (which was lightly- 
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laden and very swift) a little to leeward of them, 
to be used as might seem most necessary : echeloned 
in regard to the above, and bearing away to the 
rear and the leeward, was the second line, consist- 
ing of the four next most powerful ships ; while the 
remaining six, which happened to be hardly in a 
condition to either fight or fly with any chance of 
success, were stowed away (so to speak) imder 
cover of the other two lines which were to protect 
them abeam and astern. 

Having made these dispositions, the Commodore 
set only enough sail on The Earl of Camden to main- 
tain her as close as possible to the sailing-power of 
the slowest of the Convoy ; the others followed that 
example as directed by signal ; the Union Jack with 
the Company's flag were hoisted on all the ships, 
and they held on their proper course, ready for 
war or peace as the Frenchman might choose to 
select. 

Clearly the latter was inclined to regard the action 
of the British as more or less of a defiance, though in 
truth it was nothing of the sort; for he immediately ran 
up the colours of the French Republic — Napoleon had 
at that time not yet moimted the Imperial throne of 
France — and the largest ship, that carrying 84 guns, 
flaunted a rear-admiral's flag in addition. The war- 
brig, however, hoisted the Batavian standard, a cir- 
cumstance which confirmed Lieutenant Fowler's 
judgment, for the Hollander held the island of Jav^> 
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where he built such craft as he required for service 
in Eastern waters. 

For some hours the enemy could not make up his 
mind whether or not to attack the Convoy, greed 
urging him to do so, while caution, if not downright 
fear, held back his hand ; and the British sailed their 
appointed course without taking any further notice of 
him than was involved in keeping the strictest possible 
watch on his movements. About noon, however, the 
Frenchman took heart of grace, for he coidd no 
longer resist making an attempt to capture such a 
splendid booty as he rightly judged this Convoy must 
contain ; and he began gradually to edge down with 
the obvious intention of endeavouring to cut off the 
slower and more powerless of Commodore Dance's 
valuable charge. Of course this could not be per- 
mitted to go on, unless Dance was prepared to sacri- 
fice a tremendous amoimt of his masters' property, 
which was by no means the case; and he boldly 
determined to strike the first blow ere his opponent 
had time to approach nearer to the object he had in 
view. Therefore, acting on the advice of Lieutenant 
Fowler, who had much practical acquaintance with the 
best naval tactics of the day. Dance made the signal 
that his two lines of defence should tack and bear 
down in line on the foe, while his impedimenta^ if the 
slower vessels may be so described, were ordered to 
pursue their course, which must result in their leav- 
ing- between them and the French all the power 
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Commodore Dance was able to command. The first 
part of the manoeuvre was performed with a preci- 
sion and celerity that might have passed muster even 
in a fleet under Nelson's own handling ; the men of 
the fighting ships were called to quarters, the guns 
were loaded, the boarding-nets (for even with such 
appliances were the Company's vessels fitted up in 
those days) were triced up, the magazines were 
thrown open, and with the calm confidence bestowed 
by genuine courage, the Merchantmen bore down 
with all press of sail on the Men-o'-war. 

The Royal George, ably commanded by Captain 
Timins, took the lead, and no sooner had she arrived 
within range than she opened fire on the firigate 
which was leading the French van, and she was 
answered shot for shot by her formidable opponent. 
Captain Moffatt was the next to draw within good 
shooting distance, and he carried The Ganges into 
action in dashing style, singling out the second 
frigate as his personal antagonist, and sweeping her 
decks almost at the first onset in a manner fully 
proving that his trading-sailors were no novices in 
the art of gunnery, whatever other faults might be 
laid at their door in their new capacity of amateur 
men-o'-war's men. But truth to say, most of his crew 
had had not only a capital training under Mofiatt's 
own eyes, but also were by no means inexperienced 
in actual warfare ; and they went at their task with 
a hearty gallantry that would have delighted the 
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Boul of Tom Bowline himself, had that Bong-honoured 
worthy been there to see their daring. 

Third in the line sailed Tlie Earl of Camden^ with 
her fine and spirited commander eager for the fi'ay, 
with Lieutenant Fowler ready with head and hand 
to fight for the Company as he had often before 
fought for the King, and with a crew who could 
wield a cutlass, handle a boarding-pike, or pull a 
trigger against the majority of George the Third's 
sailors, and not come off second best either. Com- 
modore Dance intended to lay her alongside the 
Rear-Admiral's 84, if such were at all practical of 
accomplishment — a daring act, and one that none 
but a genuine English sailor could even conceive; 
but the Frenchman apparently had no appetite for 
such close quarters, and as Tlie Earl of Camden bore 
down he bore away, and contented himself with 
returning her fire as well as his shifting tactics 
would permit. Meanwhile, The Weyford, Captain 
Meriton, was coming up, hand-over-hand, to supple- 
ment, if possible, the efforts of Commodore Dance, 
and to get the weather - gauge of the French 
Admiral, but in that he experienced disappointment, 
owing to the superior manoeuvering of their adver- 
sary. Captain Meriton, however, contributed very 
materially to the conflict, and, with The Bombay 
Castle, which by this time had forged into action, 
poured such a fire into the huge 84 as surpassed 
even that of the Commodore himself. T/ie Ocean, 
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under Mr. Lochner, attacked the corvette in spirited 
style, but would undoubtedly have come to great 
grief, owing to the heavier armament of the latter 
craft, had not two vessels of Dance's second line 
put in a timely appearance, when all three set on 
the corvette and compelled her to beat a retreat, 
and get under the protection of the Batavian brig, 
which up to now had kept out of the conflict. Nor 
when she did open fire was it sustained for any 
length of time, the slowness of the Dutch gunners 
contrasting most unfavourably with the celerity of 
those on the three English vessels^ now pouring 
their shot into her and \i%r ^otegie^ and finally both 
French and Dutchman hauled out of action aa best 
they could in their damaged state, leaving their 
assailants — whose rigging was also terribly cut 
about — to turn their attentions towards helping their 
comrades. Not that there was much need for assist- 
ance, seeing that the French frigates bad already 
been wofuUy mauled by Captains Timins and 
Moffat, who themselves had suffered no little from 
the excellent practice of the Republican gunners ; 
while the Commodore — aided by Captain Meriton's 
handy craft, and by Captain Hamilton in The Bombay 
Castle — was giving an excellent account of the 
Admiral. In fact, the latter could no longer hold 
his own against the gallant attack of the British 
traders, his frigates were quite unable to render him 
any aid, and were indeed in wretched plight them- 

Q 
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selves, the corvette and the Batavian brig were doing 
their best to show a clean pair of heels, the rest 
of the fighting element of the Convoy were pressing 
up, one after another, to join in the battle — ^the 
combination was too much for the Frenchman, he 
stood away to the eastward under all the sail the 
enemy's shot had spared him : the frigates at once 
followed his example, and a tremendous cheer from 
the stout British seamen, who immediately per- 
ceived the enemy's attempt at flight, added to 
the discomfiture and disgrace of the Republican 
squadron. 

Commodore Dance then ran up the signal for 
chasing the enemy ; every stitch that could be set 
was cracked on the vessels he had with him, though 
all of them had suffered cruelly from the French- 
man's well-served fire ; and for four or five hours, in 
fact until evening set in, the chase continued with 
such occasional exchanges of shot between pursuer 
and fugitive as the navigation rendered possible. 
Before it was dart, the Commodore determined to 
abandon any further pursuit and to return to the 
slower vessels of his Convoy, which had been for 
some time now conforming their course to his, for he 
rightly judged that he had already done far more 
than might reasonably have been expected of him, 
and that it was his imperative duty to confine his 
attentions to his original orders, and to follow his 
proper route, considering that the value of the 
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tuiited cargoes of his charge was estimated at the 
enormous sum of eight millions sterling. Under 
other and less important circumstances he would 
have hunted his enemy to the last, and, doubtless, 
would have shown the Frenchman that the British 
seaman, though he be " only a trader" instead of a 
man-o'-war's man, is a master of the sea, and can 
fight successfully for his supremacy when occasion 
demands. 

Trifling though this sea-fight may seem now-o- 
days, it was of the very first importance at the 
time it took place, as may well be judged when 
it is mentioned that the Hon. East India Company, 
never profuse in its rewards without ample reason, 
set such store by the victory that they paid away 
to the officers and men of the Convoy sums that 
seem quite immense, in recognition of their valiant 
conduct. Commodore Dance ^was presented with 
2000 guineas, two pieces of plate value £300, and 
a sword of honour ; Lieut. Fowler, 300 guineas 
and a sword worth £50; Capt. Timins, 1000 guineas, 
and plate to the amount of 100 guineas ; and each 
one of the other commanders, whose names were 
mentioned before, received 500 guineas each with 
a piece of plate worth 50 guineas more; while 
every living soul on board the ships was presented 
with a handsome donation in money, the very low- 
est share (that of servants and powder-monkeys) 
being £6. It may be proper to add that GoroiKiSi- 
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dore Dance's estimate of the strength of hia foe 
was subsequently found to be quite correct, and 
that the squadron was a French one, under the 
Command of Admiral Linois, which had sailed 
from Toulon for the Indian seas when the peace 
of Amiens was torn up. The Dutch were at that 
time allies of the French, which accounted for the 
presence of the Batavian brig. 

Judging by the reward, the deed earning it must 
indeed have been of the highest merit, and as such 
we give a place in our book to this narrative of the 
gallant victory obtained by Merchantmen over 
Men-o'-war. 





A MIDNIGHT CONTEST. 




L T H U G H Englishmen are always 
** Brave in Action," it by no means 
follows that they are invariably success- 
ful in their efforts to overcome a foe. 
Even bull-dog courage, which knows not when it 
is really beaten, has at times to succumb under the 
too vigorous blows of superior strength, or to yield 
to the decrees of downright ill fortune ; and, un- 
pleasant though the memory may be, it must not 
be forgotten that ere now the British flag has been 
compelled to fall back before the colours of an 
advancing enemy. Such was the case both by 
land and water on sundry occasions during the 
war which we were compelled to declare against 
the United States of America, in the year 1812 ; 
and though Uncle Sam invaded Canada in vain 
so far as regarded decisive victory, yet was he 
able to score some successes of which he made no 
small boast. 

For instance, nearly a year after overt hostili- 
ties had commenced, the local commander-in-chief, 
Brigadier-General Vincent, foimd him&^lf vsi ^^ttj 
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plight at the head of Lake Ontario, and his position 
on Burlington Heights was a perilous one in the 
extreme. Our troops had retreated from Fort- 
George, close to Niagara, and some fifty miles from 
Burlington ; York had dropped into the possession 
of the Americans; their war vessels swept Lake 
Ontario, owing to the fact of our own Navy hav- 
ing fallen, at first, into the stupid error of despis- 
ing the enemy; and the brigadier found himself 
so critically placed, that further disaster seemed 
inevitable. His little army was almost destitute 
of the ordinary necessaries of life ; his horses and 
cattle were so diminished in power and number, 
that there were no means of carrying away further 
to the rear either the wounded and sick men, or 
the cannon; while the ammunition magazines had 
fallen to such a low ebb, that there were scarcely 
ninety rounds a gun available for service. 

Of these facts the Americans were quite well 
aware, and, flushed with their recent successes, they 
publicly proclaimed their intention of "whipping 
the Britisher " until he should be forced to yield up 
Canada altogether. With that view, their General 
Dearborn, in command at Fort-George, despatched 
a strong and well-equipped expedition to attack 
Vincent at Burlington Heights, and it arrived at 
Stoney Creek, only seven miles from the English 
head-quarters, by day-light on the 5th June, 1813. 
This attacking force was divided into two brigades 
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of 1 450 men each, commanded respectively by Briga- 
diers Chandler and Winder; it was supplemented 
with 250 dragoons, under Colonel Bum, and with 
9 field-pieces, heavy and light, in charge of no less 
than 400 gunners and drivers — or, a total American 
division of 3550 men. Hardly had they pitched 
their tents, and proceeded to make themselves 
comfortable after the night's march, than they came 
under the secret observation of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harvey, who was acting as deputy-adjutant^general 
to the English troops; and that ofiicer, under 
cover of the thick woods and hills surrounding the 
camp, soon correctly estimated their strength, and 
made up his mind that the only chance of safety 
lay in being the first to attack, rather than to await 
the onslaught of such a superior f )rce. Hastening 
back to Burlington Heights, he communicated his 
views to General Vincent, offered to lead a night 
assault in person, and succeeded in persuading 
his chief that there was no other prospect of being 
able to hold their ground, desperate though the 
enterprise might appear at first sight. 

Half-an-hour before midnight, a small party of 
English, only 740 men all told, were called to 
attention by Colonel Harvey himself, and wearied 
though they were — for most of them had been with 
him during the reconnaisance of the morning, while 
all had been standing by their arms the whole day 
long, lest the enemy should attempt a surprise — 
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they obeyed the order with the utmost alacrity, 
and, indeed, exhilnted an eagerness for the fray 
that might hardly have been expected. The men 
ivere drafted from the 8th (King's) and 49th regi- 
ments, five companies of the former, and all that 
were left of the latter corps; and the paucity of 
their numbers suflSciently shows what losses they 
had sustained during the preceding twelve months. 
Major Ogilvie, already a distinguished soldier, com- 
manded the handful of the 8th, who were to assail 
the enemy's left flank; while Major Penderleath, 
in the absence of his colonel, led on the scanty 
remnants of his own corps, the gallant 49th. To 
Colonel Harvey was entrusted the charge of guiding 
and ruh'ng the advance, in recognition of his having 
originated the first idea of the night attack ; but 
General Vincent, with nearly the whole of his staff, 
was in attendance, and of course was the supreme 
authority in the field. 

Not a syllable was uttered aloud as the party 
moved off in obedience to wliispered orders passed 
from one to another ; for there was no knowing but 
they might be spied upon by hostile Indians, and 
their attempt frustrated. For the same reason, no 
lights whatever were permitted in the ranks, and the 
expedition had to grope its way along as best it 
could in the dense darkness of one of the darkest 
nights — so say the official despatches — that the army 
bad known during that summer. As a further matter 
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of precaution, the few horses required by the field- 
officers had been sent on about dusk in charge of 
half-a-dozen friendly Indians — none of the latter 
were to, nor did they, take part in the fight — ^who 
had orders to conceal the animals in a wood as near 
as they could to the American position without ex- 
citing alarm. 

This silent night-march was at first weary and 
distressing; but as the daring little band approached 
the enemy's position the excitement became so in- 
tense that all fatigue and anxiety completely van- 
ished, and by half-past one in the morning, when 
they were close upon the American camp, there was 
not a man but felt as fresh and vigorous as though 
he had been resting all night — as bold as British 
soldier could well be, and as determined to conquer 
or die as had ever before been the case in our 
wars of old. 

There was, however, one singular circumstance 
which caused some anxiety to Colonel Harvey and 
the other leaders of the advance — not a single hostile 
outpost had been encountered, not a scout had been 
seen or heard, not a sentry was to be found on the 
alert. What did this mean? Was it merely the 
carelessness of a large body of men entirely despis- 
ing the enemy opposed to them ; or was it a snare, to 
lead the English on, with too easy a confidence, to 
their own utter destruction ? Nevertheless there was 
not a moment's hesitation or desire to draw back frotCL 
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unknown perils, and after a word or two, the oflScers 
separated to their commands — Ogilvie on the extreme 
right, with half of the men of the 8th ; Harvey in the 
centre with the remaining moiety ; and Penderleath, 
who was not yet mounted because of the nature of 
the ground, on the far left with the 49th. 

A single blast from a bugle — it was precisely 2 A^M. 
when Colonel Harvey ordered it to sound — was 
the only signal permitted, and in a second all three 
detachments fixed bayonets, gave a rattling cheer, 
and charged from their various lines of attack right 
into the American camp, the very centre of which 
was reached at the first onset by the gallant Harvey 
and his scanty band of devoted fellows of the 8th. 

There was no trap, as had been feared, but the 
affair was one of the most efficient surprises known 
in the annals of American war, as was amply shown 
by the fact that the English soldiers did not fire a 
single shot until their enemies were completely 
aroused and firing on them — all the preliminary 
work being done with bayonet and butt of honest 
old Brown Bess. The shrieks of the attacked in the 
intensity of their astonished fear, sui-passed the ex- 
perience of any of the English during the previous 
course of the war ; the cries for help, for support, for 
arms, for officers, for men, went up in a wild roar all 
through the camp, which soon began to flare out with 
hastily lit pine-torches and lamps ; the horses of the 
dragoons, picketted in the adjacent woods, neighed 
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madly in their terror, many of them tore away from 
their fastenings, charged through the tents and into 
detached bodies of friend and foe alike, scattering 
dismay and death and wounds in the course of their 
furious flight ; the American field-pieces commenced 
to roar out as they played on masses of the com- 
batants intermingled in deadly contest; and the 
whole scene was more like Pandemonium broke loose 
than anything else. 

On the left. Major Penderleath at once achieved a 
most marked success with the 49 th, and were it not 
that the American right got into battle array — ^if 
indeed, it could so be called at any time of the fight 
— sooner than did any other portion of their force, 
he must there and then have scored a complete 
victory. But at that point the attacked speedily 
recovered from their first panic, took up something 
like proper order, and managed to pour such deadly 
vollies into the major's ranks that he was forced to 
fall back that he might the better rally his men ; but 
he did not do so without a good earnest of triumph 
in the shape of two 6-poujiders, which his men 
managed to drag off with them. Unfortunately 
they had neither gunners nor ammunition with 
which to turn this advantage to their own profit, 
and the 49th were compelled to content themselves 
with tossing the guns into a deep natural fosse they 
encountered in their retreat, having first taken the 
precaution of spiking them. In this affair their 
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adjutant, Stean, was slightly wounded, Ensign Davy 
was with the greatest difficulty rescued and carried 
away, after he had received a dangerous wound; 
while Captain Manners, of the same regiment, had 
also been seriously though not dangerously mauled 
in the meliey and was left behind when his regiment 
retired. 

In the centre, too, that portion of the 8th under 
the immediate command of Colonel Harvey had been 
successful, and they did splendid work with bayonet, 
butt, and torch, right amidst the tents standing thick 
together in that part of the camp. Nor were these 
daring fellows subjected to any such check as Pen- 
derleath's men had to put up with; but, on the 
contrary, they firmly established themselves on the 
well-wooded rise they had gained possession of by 
this time, and though they fell fast they contrived to 
hold their own, and from their vantage-ground to 
pour a deadly fire amongst the confused mob of the 
Americans in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Major Ogilvie, on the extreme right, had by this 
time got well on the left flank of the enemy's posi- 
tion, where he had been completely successful in the 
first instance ; but, of course, like their comrades, 
his men suflFered severely when once the Americans 
recovered from their startled fright, and were able 
to show something like a decent front to the 
invaders. General Vincent, who with his staff 
and a little knot of men (by way of reserve and 
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support) was in the rear, grew very anxious when 
it became apparent that the 49th had fallen back 
and he sent Brigade-Majors Clerk and Dennis to 
inform Penderleath that Harvey and Ogilvie were 
well established, and that it would be worth his 
while to try another rush before the Ameiicans had 
sufficiently recovered to attack him with delibera- 
tion, and with all their men, who were so vastly in 
excess of the puny force at the major's disposal. 
More particularly were these aides-de-camp to point 
out to him, what he could not well ascertain for 
himself, that an Indian deserter had given the 
information that his former masters (Americans) 
were bringing a half-battery of field-guns round with 
the apparent intention of taking Penderleath in flank; 
but that if he could anticipate them, by making good 
his ground against the infantry now massing in front 
and above him, he would have little to fear from the 
artillery, whose position he would then command. 

Penderleath, not in the least alarmed at the news, 
but rather glad of it as a stimulant to his men, forth- 
with mounted his horse which he had not yet used; 
pulled his soldiers together with a few well chosen 
exclamations of encouragement; but, instead of 
going at the infantry opposed to him in front, he 
diverged and made straight for where he could now 
hear the hoarse cries of the gunners getting into 
action, and charged the battery just as it belched 
out its first terrible fire on his weakened ranka« 
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When he had ahnost reached the guns, his own 
men raised a yell of rage as they saw him hurled 
to the earth ; but in a second he was up again, 
waving his sword and clieering them on, and it was 
then perceived that he was as yet unhurt, though 
his horse lay dead at his feet, its breast shat- 
tered to pieces by a cannon ball. No sooner was 
Penderleath up and again at his work of leadership, 
than his messmate of the 49th, Brigade-Major Clerk, 
fell dangerously wounded ; and not very long after 
that the other aide-de-camp, Dennis, received a 
wound, serious enough, but not so bad as that of 
Clerk. Then ensued a slashing fight for the 
cannon, which were captured and recaptured again 
and again, while the general incidents of the en- 
gagement were in some respects so strange as to 
be almost ludicrous. For instance, one of the 
British rushes towards the gims was met with a 
cruelly galling fire from the infantry above — who 
scrupled not to fire on their own finends, as well 
as on their opponents, with the most perfect im- 
partiality — when, suddenly, and to the intense 
astonishment of all under whose notice the event 
occurred, an American officer came galloping down 
at full speed right into the ranks of the 49th, and 
then it was guessed that the horse was running 
away much against the will of the rider, who was 
grasping his saddle more in the style of John 
GUpin, than in that of a mounted warrion 
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With wonderful dexterity and agility, Sergeant 
Fraser contrived to stop the animal in full career ; 
a comrade accommodated the equestrian to a 
musket-blow that brought him to the ground, and 
then it was found that he was personally known to 
several of the men as Brigadier Winder, of the 
United States Army; or, as the wags of the 49th 
ever afterwards called him, "Brigadier Windfall," 
for his horse was immediately mounted by Major 
Penderleath, just then sadly in want of such 
accommodation or such a "windfall," so that he 
might the better direct his men, and lead them 
more efficiently in their repeated energetic charges. 

American brigadiers were clearly in disfavour with 
Dame Fortune, or the god of war, on that night ; for 
no sooner was Winder secured and sent safely to the 
rear in charge of Sergeant Fraser, than General Vin- 
cent — who was examining the captured oflScer — ^re- 
ceived intelligence that Major Ogilvie's men had made 
a prisoner of Brigadier Chandler, and imder circum- 
stances positively disgraceful to any one wearing the 
garb of a soldier, no matter what his rank or country 
might be. The same style of fighting prevailed pretty 
well all over the ground where this strangest of all 
contests took place, and was much the same with 
Ogilvie's men as with those under Harvey and Pen- 
derleath, viz., a succession of ralUes, rushes, surprises, 
hand-to-hand encounters, and the most deadly 
mistakes, whereby many Englishmen were killed by 
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English bullets and bayonets, many Americans by 
the weapons of their own comrades. Well, in one of 
these rallies the 8th, under Ogilvie, were enabled to 
get hold of three field-pieces — which, however, they 
lost almost directly afterwards — ^when Lieutenant 
Boyd, who was slightly wounded, leaned against the 
wheel of one of them, and was astonished to feel that 
he was being plucked by the foot from underneath. 
He called to a sergeant near him, who bore a torch 
of rough pine taken from an American tent, to 
throw a light on the subject — and out crawled the 
bold Brigadier Chandler 1 This hero certainly had 
been somewhat bruised and knocked about in the 
course of the engagement, but there was no wound 
that could be truthfully described as such by a sur- 
geon, on his body, whatever may have been the case 
as regarded his honour and courage. He, too, was 
escoi-ted oflF the field, amidst the loud, though hoarse 
and gruff" jeers of some of the 8th, who could not 
restrain their disgust at what was remarkably like 
arrant poltroonery on the part of an officer highest in 
command over the enemy. But there was little time 
for any such exhibitions of feeling, for the guns were 
again taken from this portion of the 8th, nearly all 
their officers, including Fort-Major Taylor, of General 
Vincent's staff", were wounded, while Lieut. Hooper 
was killed outright, and it was plain that if final 
defeat was to be averted something energetic must 
be done at once. Calling on their gallant followers' 
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to make another advance, Major Ogilvie and Captain 
Munday threw themselves with desperate energy 
and valour into the thickest masses of the enemy ; 
they were splendidly backed up by the rank and file, 
and the clash of contending weapons, the cries of the 
fierce combatants, and the ceaseless flashing of 
cannon, musket, and pistol, spoke to the deadliness 
of the bloody work going forward. With a grand 
charge Ogilvie — Munday had just fallen severely 
wounded — and his party seized what was practically 
the key of the American position on that flank, and 
poured in such destructive fire as soon sent the foe 
to the right-about ; but in the very moment of his 
triumph the plucky Major was struck down with a 
serious wound, and there was no more fighting for him 
for many a long day. However, he retained the most 
perfect consciousness, refused to quit the field, was 
able to direct his men so as to make the best use of 
the fine position they now held ; and finally, ere he 
fainted away with pain, had the gratification of 
learning that his opponents were flying imder the 
vigorous fire of his sturdy soldiers. 

We must now return to Major Penderleath, who, 
elated that he had once more got a mount, and on a 
better horse than the wretched, starved beast which 
had been shot under him, had repeatedly been 
charging at both the infantry and the gunners 
opposed to him, and had done so with quite wonder- 
ful success considering the difficult nature of the 

B 
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ground and the darkness, which, however, for some 
little time past had been beginning to turn less dense 
as the daylight crept on from the east. 

" Now 49th 1 " cried he, standing up in his stirrups, 
after the last fine rush which had gained for them a 
much more advantageous standpoint than thej had 
had before; "Now 49th! a last charge for Old 
England I*' 

The cheer that went up in response to his appeal 
was as hoarse as it was fierce — for the men were 
parched with dust and powder, and smoke, and 
sweat, and shouting — and once more did they dash 
at the guns they were so covetous to capture. The 
major, as might well be expected, was the first up to 
the verge of the battery. Again the cannon belched 
forth almost in his face, again was he hurled to the 
earth as the second horse fell dead under him ; but 
this time the gallant officer did not rise, and it was 
discovered that he was very severely wounded. In- 
furiated by the news, which speedily thrilled through 
their torn and divided and lessened ranks, the men 
made a final supreme effort, got right in amongst the 
cannon, bayonetted every one of the gunners that 
stuck to their posts — and so far the field was their 
own. But the American infantry above were still in 
good order ; had all the advantages of number and 
position on their side, and the 49th had every reason 
to believe that the hardest portion of their task was 
still before them. Judge then of their surprise, and 
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delight too, when the enemy contented himself with 
delivering a single volley — then wavered, broke, 
and fled helter-skelter for the higher grounds and 
the deep woods which surrounded his camp for 
miles I 

By this time the growing daylight was becoming 
strong, and General Vincent perceiving the important 
advantage Major Penderleath's people had achieved, 
sent word of it to the centre and the right; the 8th, 
fired with a noble emulation, went again at their 
foe with an overwhelming vigour, and in a few 
moments he was beaten and flying in all directions — 
" which," as the despatches had it, " decided our mid- 
night contest." 

The next that was heard of the Americans was that 
they were halting at Forty Mile Creek, no less than 
eleven miles in fear of the scene of the battle, while 
all of their camp not destroyed during the fighting 
— most of their stores, ammunition, cattle, etc. — fell 
into the hands of the English troops, and proved a 
most welcome relief for their dire necessities. They 
also took back with them in triumph to Burlington 
Heights, 2 brigadiers-general, 1 major, 5 captains, 1 
lieutenant, 116 n(m-com missioned officers and pri- 
vates, and 4 guns with sufficient horses to drag 
them. Against that had to be placed an uniisually 
severe loss for a night attack, no less than one-third 
of General Vincent's forces having been placed hors 
de combat ; while the proportion of killed and wounded 
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oflScera to the other ranks was much greater than is 
ordinary. 

But the game was TOell worth the candle, and the 
Midnight Contest was a most useful feat of arms, as 
well as one that any army might fairly boast o£ 





A FOKMER SIEGE OF KHELAT. 

|N these days of Bussian aggression, when 
many wise men are of opinion that the 
Muscovite has the deliberate intention 
of attempting to wrest India from Eng- 
land, it may be interesting to narrate the particu- 
lars of a former siege of Khelat, which has been 
thus oflScially described : " As brilliant a little achieve- 
ment as ever conferred glory on the British arms 
in Asia." 

That siege — ^if indeed the affair ought to be called 
by such a grandiloquent term — took place on the 13th 
November 1839, after the fall of Ghuznee* and Cabul 
had shown the Affghaus that they could not brave 
our power with impunity ; and it becomes of renewed 
importance just now, because the Khan is evincing a 
disposition to treat us with contempt, because we 
have a detachment encamped at Quettah, only 135 
miles from his capital (Khelat), and placed there pur- 
posely to overawe him, and because his Independency 

* For convenience sake the old spelling of the names of places, aa 
used in the Official Despatches, is employed instead of the new ortho- 
graphy at present in vogue. 
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of Shawl in Beloochistan is perilously adjacent to 
one of the most important of the western gateways 
to India, the Bolan Pass. What we have done before 
we may have to do again, and we should be unwise 
not to learn from the past, lessons that may be {ahBit 
omen !) of practical use to us in the immediate future. 
The reasons why it was considered necessary to 
reduce the Khan to submission are necessary to the 
proper comprehension of what is to follow, but they 
may be stated very briefly. When the AiBfghan war 
broke out, the Bengal division of the British forces, 
under Sir Willoughby Cotton, which was making to 
Quettah, met with great annoyance, maLy hardships, 
and a certain amount of destitution, through the con- 
duct of the Beloochee Chiefs, who had, previous to the 
English entering their territories, made the most 
profuse promises of aid, of guidance, and of an 
abundant supply of provisions and forage, etc. At 
the head of these fair-weather friends stood Mihrab, 
Khan of Shawl, perhaps the most glib-tongued of 
them all ; but no sooner had Sir Willoughby got well 
entangled in his territory than the Khan turned 
round, and while still professing active kindness, was 
in reality doing all he could to oppose and delay our 
progress, was urging his brother chieftains to the same 
scarce concealed enmity, was sending out his own 
wild Beloochees to harass, plunder, and maltreat our 
troops at every turn, at each halting place — in 
effect, be placed every conceivable obstacle iu the 
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way of our advance, and most materiallj imperilled 
the prospects of a rapid and successful campaign. 
These were things that could be neither forgotten 
nor forgiven from either a political or military point 
of view, and it was resolved, when Cabul fell, to 
bring him to a sense of his conduct by the only 
arguments he was Ukely to heed — ^the pertinent and 
potent arguments of fire and sword. 

As Mihrab Khan was known to be a man of energy 
and resource, as brave and daring as he was treacher- 
ous and malevolent, it was necessary to deal with 
him circumspectly as well as vigorously, and General 
Willshire — an officer in every respect well fitted for 
the task — was detached from the Cabul forces, and 
ordered to march southwards for Quettah, from 
whence he was to summons this wily chieftain (who 
had, by the way, thrown off his allegiance to the 
Candahar government) to submit, and to make such 
reparation and pay such indemnity as would com- 
pensate for the injuries inflicted on Cotton's army. 
With General Willshire was Brigadier Baumgardt, 
as second in command ; and the chief of the little staff 
was Captain Outram, aide-de-camp to the Comman- 
der-in Chief (Sir John Keane) of the army operating 
in Affghanistan, and afterwards to figmre in history 
as the distinguished Sir James Outram, the " Bayard 
of India," as his bitter enemy. Sir Charles J. Napier^ 
subsequently felt compelled to call him. 

Arrived at Quettah, a formal demand {ox \a& ^^\£^- 
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plete submission was duly forwarded to Mihrab 
Khan, who replied in a very diplomatic letter — " all 
in the humble-pie line," as one of the oflScers with the 
expedition put it — which, nevertheless, when read 
between the lines, meant a quiet determination to 
resist the English demands ; and, without more ado. 
General Willshire started Brigadier Baumgardt with 
the main body of troops for Khelat on the 3d Novem- 
ber, following it the next day in person with the 
rear-guard, staiF, and other details of the force under 
his command. In truth he had but a mere hfimdful 
at his disposal, and thqr were made up as follows :— 
the 2d, or Queen's Royals, the 17th regiment of the 
Line, the 81st Bengal Native Infantry, what was 
called "The Sapper Corps," six light field-pieces, 
and 150 sabres of the Treal Irregular Horse; and 
the miserable weakness of tlie infantry regiments 
(English as well as Native) may be judged from the 
fact they could not muster, taking them all round, 
more than 800 bayonets, while the total fighting 
men did not exceed 1000 soldiers. 

Though the country was difficult, and some little 
opposition was encountered from flying parties of 
Beloochees, sent out to harass the invaders with 
guerrilla tactics, the expedition managed to arrive 
before Khelat on the 13th of the same month, and 
preparations were made for an immediate attack 011 
the place, which seemed to be actually swarming 
with jflhabitants, and with their more warlike breth- 
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ren from the surrounding plains of Beloocbistan. 
Our troops, once thej Iiad gained the top of the 
plain, 8000 feet above the sea-level, on which Khelat 
stands, were halted well out of range of the enemy, 
who, nevertheless, fired at them for some little time ; 
arms were piled, refreshments partaken of, and a 
brief repose was allowed while General Willshire 
and his staff were making a careful examination of 
the approaches to the place. 

A difficult nut to crack, no doubt, considering the 
smallness of the English army and the immense con- 
course of Beloochees opposed to them in most de- 
fensible positions, and it will make matters clearer 
to indicate at once what those positions were. Right 
in front — that is to say, due south of the General, was 
a range of small hills, forming a natural strong out- 
work to the town lying behind. Three well-made 
redoubts — one in the centre, armed with two guns ; 
one on the (English) right, carrying one gun and 
some camel pieces, and now mounted on rude little 
carriages ; and one on the (English) left, wliich con- 
tained two guns — ^were situated, nearly equidistant 
from one another, in those hills ; and until they were 
carried, nothing else could be done. The town itself, 
lying snugly under and behind these hills, was sur- 
rounded by a turretted wall, with strong flanking 
towers ; outside these fortifications was a deep ditch, 
partly natural, partly artificial ; in the very centre of 
the place was a citadel of considerable 8trengt;h^r<3\uc^^ 
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which ran the winding narrow lanes doing duty for 
streets, and the only means of getting from the latter 
into the open coimtry was by two gates — a main 
one, directly leading towards the hills and the 
English position beyond ; the other, in a diametri- 
cally opposite direction. On the right of the place, 
as General Willshire was looking at it — i.^., on his 
proper right, the Beloochee left — -the outside ground 
was high, nigged, and broken with alternate hills 
and ravines; while on the left, the Belooch right, 
were a number of really beautiful gardens, filled 
with thick shrubberies, divided by high hedges of 
luxuriant vegetation, and affording capital cover for 
whomsoever could hold or capture them. 

By the time the general had mastered these 
details, so far as it was practicable to do so, his 
baggage had come up, and he ordered that it 
should be left on his right rear, where it would 
be safe from surprise under charge of the Treal 
horse, who, useless for attack against hills, forta, 
and walls, could be trusted to protect the camp 
from any possible foray of Beloochee horsemen. 
That important matter settled, the troops were 
called to arms, and disposed in the following 
order. The six guns were placed in twos, opposite 
each of the Khan's redoubts on the hills ; two com- 
panies of the 2d Royals were detached to make 
their way unobserved round by the rear, in hopes 
that they might be able to obtain and hold a foot- 
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ing in the fruit-gardens on the east of Khelat ; four 
companies of the same regiment were told off to 
attack the nearest redoubt on the same flank ; four 
companies of the 17th were to perfonn a similar 
duty on the right ; while four companies of the 81st 
Bengal N.I., whom General Willshire preferred to 
keep under his own eyes, were to face the centre 
redoubt of the Beloochees — each on^ of these little 
columns being advanced in front of the English 
guns, divided in like fashion, and planted on a 
somewhat higher ground, which would enable them 
to reply to the redoubts without injury to their 
comrades beneath them. Behind our gunners again, 
were the remaining ten companies from the three 
infantry regiments, and these were not to be 
brought into action except as emergency should 
demand, or the fate of the day require. 

The carrying out of these arrangements in detail 
mainly fell to the share of Captain Outram, perhaps 
one of the best staff-oflScers the Indian Army could 
then boast of, and he made them with a celerity and 
accuracy which gained him the hearty congratula- 
tions of his chief. In the course of his labours 
Outram had not neglected to examine the appear- 
ance of the enemy as well as he could, and he 
now reported to General Willshire that the Khan's 
positions seemed strong, well chosen and better 
defended, and that the Beloochees, taking all 
things together, wore such a determined ^^^^^ 
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as caused him to anticipate a remarkably sturdy 
resistance. 

" And about our own men, Capt^n Outram t ** 
asked the general, just a little nervously, 

Outram's answer, as handed down to ns, has 
become almost historical: 

"Sir," he replied, "when the English soldiers 
heard the command ' loosen cartridges,' they were 
positively delighted I " 

The " advance " was sounded without further 
delay, and the three weak infantry columns com- 
menced a steady and stolid march, each opposite 
its own destined redoubt, as though they were 
merely crossing a parade or review-ground in the 
piping times of peace. Peace, however, was clearly 
the last thing Mihrab Khan thought of, for when he 
was well assured he had got the range, he opened 
fire from all three batteries on our infantry in hopes 
of stopping their advance. The latter did not draw 
a trigger — their ammunition was short enough, and 
the strictest orders had been given that it was not 
to be recklessly expended at absurd, or even doubtfid 
ranges — but, after deploying into line, went steadily 
to their front in silence, though the Khan's practice 
was beginning to toll on their ranksc Once in the 
hollow intervening between the hills on which the 
Beloochees were, and the slightly elevated ground 
occupied by the British gunners, the Foot halted 
and lay down in extended order — so that no masses 
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should form tempting targets for the Belooch guns 
— while our artillery opened fire on the redoubts, 
and were not long before they began to make each 
shot tell its tale. The guns of the foe were now 
raised to play the better on our batteries, and for 
a brief time the cannonading duel went forward 
merrily. Soon, however, it became certain that 
the English metal was heavier than the Khan's; 
it was better and far more rapidly served than 
was his; and it was not long before all three 
redoubts began to suffer severely, while their fire 
sensibly slackened. 

Outram, ever keenest of the keen in action, speedily 
discovered from the advanced position he had taken 
up with our infantry that the Beloochee foot soldiers 
were being withdrawn from the line of hills, with the 
obvious intention of falling back on Khelat itself; 
and in a few moments more it was easily apparent 
that they were at the same time trying to remove 
their cannon one by one, with the similar idea of 
getting them within the fortress before it was too 
late. Instantly hastening back to General Willshire 
with the welcome intelligence, he readily obtained 
permission to attempt to cut off the guns from the 
main gate ; and the four companies of the 2nd Royals 
who, under Captain Rait, had been destined to attack 
the redoubt on Willshire's left, were toJd off to 
undertake the hazardous duty. Passing rapidly to 
their left-half-front at the double, the detachment 
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rounded the corner of the hills without, so fer as 
could be guessed, being noticed ; and when on the 
level lying between those hills and the fort itself, 
they perceived that Outrara had been quite right in 
his idea ; that the Beloochees were crowding down 
towards the main gate, and were dragging their 
guns with them. Captains Rait and Outram, nobly 
seconded by the Royals, dashed forward at a re- 
doubled pace, in hopes of entering the place with 
the retreating foe, or at all events of cutting off the 
guns ; but by this time they had been perceived, a 
rattling volley was poured into their massed ranks, 
and for the time they were staggered. " Forward I '* 
was again the word from both the leaders ; the men 
made a fierce charge, blown though they were by 
their long and arduous previous exertions, and 
though they only got up to the walls in time to find 
the gates closed in their very faces, yet they had the 
satisfaction of intercepting one of the pieces of can- 
non, with which they hastily withdrew in the direction 
of the gardens, where they found comparative safety 
from the severe fire now being directed on them 
from the walls. Though that smart feat of arms 
takes only a few lines to tell, it occupied a consi- 
derable space of time in the accomplishment — the 
distance, as they traversed it in semi-circular fashion, 
being tolerably lengthy; and in the meantime the 
rest of our men with the guns and General Willshire 
had not been idle. 
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Quite the reverse, for while the enemy's right 
flank was being thus turned, at least so far as his 
first line of defence went, the Bengal Native In- 
fantry in the centre, and the 17th Regiment on the 
right, had been pushed forward as rapidly as due 
military caution would permit, had crossed the 
plain, had charged up the low hills in their front, 
had captured the redoubts — but not, unfortunately, 
until the guns hud been withdrawn — and had 
a good stiff hand-to-hand fight before they were 
able to drive the remaining Beloochees from their 
positions, and send them flying round the west side 
of Khelat, to seek an entry by the only other gate in 
the rear of the city. Getting under whatever cover 
they could find to protect themselves from the fire 
from the walls, this portion of the British troops lay 
down to hold the ground they had taken, and to 
return shot for shot as well as they could ; while half 
of the reserve companies moved up to the assistance 
of the artillery, and literally dragged and pushed the 
guns across the intervening little plain, or hollow 
rather, and so up to the captured heights taken and 
now held by the advance companies — the remainder 
of the reserve advancing nearly to the crests of the 
same hills, but still unseen from Khelat, to aid their 
comrades wherever such aid might be most wanted. 
Once up, our guns were speedily run into the most 
available points of vantage — two of them to play on 
the right and left towers commanding the main or 
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front gate ; two to bombard the masonry with which 
the entrance was surrounded; and two were ad- 
vanced to the level ground, from which they kept 
up a constant fire on the massive timbers of the 
gate itself. 

During the time that this was going on in the 
front, the two companies of the 2d Royals — which 
had (before the attack actually commenced) been 
detached to try and make a concealed advance round 
the thickly foliaged gardens on the proper right flank 
of Khelat — managed to succeed to admiration in their 
project ; though they at the same time were barred 
from as yet taking active part in the contest, for the 
reason that they could not see for themselves what 
the rest of their comrades were doing, because the 
city lay almost directly between them and their main 
body, and were reluctantly compelled to lie silent 
and hidden in the thickets until they should receive 
further orders, or be able on their own acconnt to 
attempt a diversion with some hopes of succeas. 
However, Outram — who, from the position he and 
Captain Rait had assumed with their captured gun, 
was able to judge pretty well what the General was 
doing— recommended Rait to lead his four companies 
in the same direction the above detached two com- 
panies had taken, so that he might reinforce them 
and be ready with the whole band to fall with their 
united strength on the weakest point of the defences. 
This was done, but they had to spike and leave their 
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captured cannon behind, for they had neither 
ammunition nor men to work it to any advantage. 

Then Captain Outram, having done all that could 
be done on the English left flank, turned his steps 
round the back of the hills again, and rejoined 
General Willshire, who was personally superintend- 
ing the main attack on the direct front of Khelat. 
The four guns playing on the towers and the masonry 
were not eflfecting much, but the pair on the level 
and directed against the gate itself were evidently 
beginning to tell, and already the timbers were 
cracking and splintering ; while the infantry, leaving 
their cover, were being pushed forward in the same 
direction, but in extended order as they went down 
the slopes towards the walls. Outram mentioned 
what he had done with the companies of the 2d 
Royals to the General, who was beginning to think 
that, even if he did get into the town by the main 
gate, his men would be slaughtered like sheep in the 
narrow Ifimes within, unless there was an active 
diversion in their favour from the opposite side. 
It was tolerably certain that the Royals could do 
little in that way, unless they saw a move being 
made on the side of the to^vn farthest away from 
them; and General Willshire, accordingly, despatched 
Outram to the reserve with orders to take a com- 
pany of the 17th Regiment, and as many of the 
Bengal Native Inf€mtiy as could well be spared, and 
storm the heights on the British right-half-fcQ\i^^ \a«. 

S 
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on the west of the city. That position— -consisting 
chiefly of ravines, nullahs, and serrated hills, emd 
thick with well-armed Beloochees — ^if taken, would 
secure the safety of the English baggage and camp, 
would release the Treal Horse in case their services 
might be wanted, and would enable Outram to dash 
round to the back gate of Khelat (where he must be 
perceived and joined by the Royals) ; and, greatest 
advantage of all, would leave General Willshire's 
communications with his rear quite open and safe, in 
case he should succeed in forcing the main entrance 
and getting within the fortress. Scarcely was Out- 
ram well on his way to attempt this new and most 
perilous exploit, scarcely had he commenced to force 
the heights with the wretched handful of men imder 
his guidance and orders, than Willshu-e's guns blew 
in the main gate — with a tremendous cheer the in- 
fantry flew into column from the extended order 
which had been their formation all this time, and, 
with Major Pennyquick at their head, charged for 
the entrance at the double. Under a galling cross- 
fire, the major forced the passage of the gateway, 
taking up the best ground he could find inside — and 
that was very poor, on account of the extreme 
narrowness of the lanes and the dearth of open 
spaces; Willshire, and all the remaining infantry 
(save, of course, what Outram had left of the re- 
serve outside, which now moved closer to the walls) 
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followed as speedily as they could, and a conflict of 
a most determined nature ensued. 

Every house, nay every shed, had its defenders 
pouring a disastrous fire into our troops ; eveiy 
comer became a scene of carnage in which quarter 
was neither asked nor given; every window and 
doorway had its marksman ; even the women were 
seen to fire the guns which their killed or maimed 
relatives had dropped, were seen to stab to the death 
the British soldiers left behind, lying where they fell 
wounded in the streets; and every single yard of 
the whole circle of alleys and lanes, right up to the 
wall of the Inner Citadel, had to be fought for with 
the most desperate and ferocious energy ere it could 
be reckoned as won. 

All this time Captain Outram and his brave little 
following were making gallant headway up the 
steep grounds on the west of the city, but they had 
literally to carry out the General's order "to dorm 
the heights." The combat w^as fierce and long, for 
some of the very best Beloochee warrioi-s had been 
there stationed, their matchlock-men were the picked 
shots of the Khan's dependency, and it took this 
portion of our troops all they knew, all they could 
possibly do, before they were able to drive the foe 
completely out of those high grounds and send them 
flying down in a disordered rout towards the gate 
in the rear of the city wall. The six companies of 
the 2d Royals, lying on the gardens on tVii^ ^a.^\» ^^^ 
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o( Khelat, could by this time Bee what was being 
done by Outram on the west — for nothing inter- 
vened, when both parties were south of the walls, 
to obsiruct a clear viwion — and as he charged down 
immediately in the rear of the routed matchlock- 
men, the 2d also broke from their cover in the same 
direction, and the two bodies entered the rear gate 
close on the heels of the fugitives ; and thus nearly 
the whole of the British force was now inside the 
town, the garrison of which was, of course, hope- 
lessly cut off. 

Major Deshon, commanding the guns which had 
blown in the front gate, grasped the situation with 
the instinct of a true soldier, ran his gims in by the 
same entrance, which was at last tolerably clear, in 
support of the infantry, and was able, just in the 
nick of time, to meet the general, with Captains Out- 
ram and Rait, as their three different forces met 
tinder the murderous fire of the Inner Citadel, the 
gates of which the Major at once began to bombard 
as fast as ever he could. Strong as those structures 
were, they could not long resist a canonading at 
such close quarters, and in a very short space of time 
they fell to the earth with a loud crash. Headed 
by their officers, the British soldiers rushed in like 
veritable British lions, and another fast and furious 
hand-to-hand fight was the immediate outcome of 
the charge. The desperate Beloochees, fired to mad- 
ness by the ceaseless war-cry of Mihrab Khan who 
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fought despairingly in their van, flung themBelyes 
on our men's bayonets, more like wounded tigers 
making their last vengeful charge than like human 
beings ; and at one time, so great were their num- 
bers, it seemed that they must be successful in driving 
out the invaders, whose strength was failing rapidly 
under the physical Btrain of this dire carnage, of these 
awful exertions. 

It was a most critical moment. Victory hesitated 
over a balance strung on a single hair — a loud yell 
of " He's down 1 he's down I " from some men of the 
2d Royals, and Mihrab Khan died, blood-stained 
tulwar in hand, fighting like a demon to the last. 

The combat was over ; the Beloochees immediately 
gave in ; and in a few moments the British flag, 
floating from the highest point of the citadel, in- 
formed the reserve and the gimners outside that vic- 
tory once more had favoured Old England. Round 
the dead body of the Ehan were found the corpses 
of many of his chieftains, while over 400 of his 
bravest men lay slaughtered in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood. His tulwar, which was a weapon of the 
most exquisite make, was presented to General 
Willshire by acclamation, and nobody could deny 
that he had earned it nobly. The booty taken in 
Khelat was immense, but owing to the want of trans- 
port only a little of it could be c€Lrried away, while 
the iclat of the whole spirited affair was such as no 
lapse of time can diminish or overcloud. 



TOLD BY A FORE-TOPMAN OF THE 

GENOA* 




SEARTS of Oak^ beat out from the drnm 
at 11 A.M. on board H.M.S. Genoa^ 74, 
and the men went to quarters with a 
will. Captain Bathurst, an old sea-dog 
who had seen an immensity of service in various 
parts of the world, superintended the muster in per- 
son, and most of the officers in charge of divisions 
treated the hands to a touch of their "jaw-tackle* 
on their duty in the coming battle. 

Muster over, the drum beat the retreat, rather 
to the astonishment of many of the younger men 
who had thought they were going straight into the 
harbour of Xavarino, where the Turkish foe lay, and 
were as restless as fellows usually are who have 
never fired a shot in earnest; while the tougher 
salts, who were not to be choused out of their little 
comforts, quietly coiled themselves up between the 

* This account of the famous battle of Navarino ia mostly taken 
from the hond jide jounial of a forc-topman of the Gtnoa^ bnt other 
anthorities have been consulted, and the whole collated with the oflBoUl 
jvcords of the action. 
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guns 80 as to bottle oif a bit of snooze before the 
fight began. Captain Bathurst, a spruce old fellow 
always dressed as if he had just stepped out of a 
bandbox, commenced to go round the decks to 
see all in fair fighting trim, and those too excited 
to sleep called to their sleeping mates when they 
saw him — 

"The Captain I rouse, ye lubbers — ^the Captain's 
a-cominM" 

But the well-plucked old chap wouldn't have it, 
and kept saying as he passed along, motioning the 
while with his hand: "Let them lie, let them lie, 
poor fellows I They'll have enough to do before 
night." 

Dinner hour came round in due course, but with 
the meat was none of the usual mirth, and though 
one or other of the plenty of jackanapes aboard 
tried to make a pretence of being light-hearted, the 
thing -v^^ouldn't go down, and all were sober-sided as 
Quakers — not that there was a bit of funk anywhere, 
no I nor the least likelihood of it ; but quietly sailing 
into action, at little more than a knot an hour, on 
board of a man-o'-war, is very different from a regi- 
ment of soldiers trooping down to battle with their 
bands playing, and the shot from the great guns 
bowling all around to keep their spirits up. Be- 
sides that, this Navarino, where Ibrahim Pacha 
thought he'd have it all his own way, was none 
such an easy place to tackle ; for — they were within 
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a couple miles of it at dinner hoar — ^the entrance 
was very narrow and covered by two strong 
Turkish forts, while a third lay further in, com- 
manding the whole of the harbour; and right across 
it lay Ibrahim's fleet, moored like a crescent with 
springs on their cables, the big ships in the best 
fashion to work their broadsides, while the little 
ones were filling up all the gaps and crevices in the 
formation. And here is the tale of them, as was 
afterwards found out fi*om the big-wigs at the 
Porte : 3 Turkish line-o'- battle-ships, of 84, 84, and 
76 guns respectively; 4 Egyptian double-banked 
frigates, 64 guns each ; 15 Turkish firigates, of 48 
guns each, more or less; 18 Turkish corvettes, from 
18 to 24 guns; 8 £g}'^ptian brigs, 19 guns each; 4 
Turkish brigs, with a like armament ; and 5 Egyp- 
tian fire-ships, about as ugly customers to tackle as 
might well be. The Allied fleet — English, French, 
and Russian — of which Sir Edward Codrington held 
supreme command, mustered 10 ships of the line, 10 
frigates, and 7 sloops and cutters ; so that Ibrahim 
had 70 vessels of all sorts to beat off 27 of the 
combined forces, and most of his were much more 
powerful in every respect than ours, besides being 
perfectly crammed with men. The EngUsh con- 
tingent, already counted in the above 27, were 
— the -4«ta, 80, the flag-ship; the Qenoa^ 74; the 
Albion^ 74; the Glasgow, 50; the Cambria^ 48; the 
Dartmouth, 46; the Talbot, 28; the brigs PlUlomel, 
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Mosquito^ and Brisk; the corvette Eoae and the 
cutter Hind. 

So stood thej all in for Navarino Baj at 1.45 
P.M., on the 20th of October, in the year 1827> 
the British and French ships ( under Chevalier de 
Rigny) forming the weather or starboard line, 
while the Russian squadron (commanded by Count 
Heyden) was the lee or port division, and Sir 
Edward Codrington leading all in the Asia^ with 
the Genoa and Albion directly in his wake. 

After dinner in the Genoa — which, by the way, was 
eaten on the bare decks, for the whole ship had been 
cleared for action so long as two days before — the fifer 
struck up Nancy Dawson, which meant that the cook 
of each mess was to take his monkey and draw the 
allowance of wine * for his mates, taking good care 
to keep an extra share for himself to compensate for 
his culinary troubles and the lavish abuse he re- 
ceived when the victuals were not dressed to the 
men's liking. With the good liquor, all of which 
was consumed in place of some of it (as usual) being 
reserved for future drinking, the humour of the 
hands came back in full force; they lay comic 
wagers as to their relative chances of safety, and 
actual larking had set in when there was a cry 
on deck that the Admiral was signalling. In 

* It was considered more wholesome for the men at this time and 
place to have wine, instead of rum, which the surgeons said super- 
induced fever. 
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another second the drum beat to quarters, the meas 
kit was pitched to Old Scratch, and all tumbled tip 
on deck hot for the coming fight, each man running 
to his station as merrily and as fast as he would 
to a grog-fight. The guns, by order of Captain 
Bathurst, were double-shotted, because before reach- 
ing the Turkish crescent line of ships, there were 
the batteries to pass, and as these fortifications were 
only 300 yards away on either hand — 600 yards from 
gun muzzle to gun muzzle — ^it would need a good 
strong double dose from oiur ships to silence or knock 
them out of time. The Turks in these forts did not 
fire ; indeed they did not even hoist their red flag until 
a boat from the Dartmoxithj proceeding to the Egyp- 
tian fire-ships to warn them to clear the road for the 
Allies, was repulsed with the loss of Lieutenant 
Fitzroy who was shot dead, and a midshipman who 
was woimded by the same discharge of musketry ; 
the Dartmouth replied vigorously, the Turkish Ad- 
miral soon after gave the signal by a single (the first) 
cannon-shot, and the battle began in real earnest. 

The Genoa, following the example of the Asia^ 
having safely passed the batteries, let go her anchor 
and proceeded to furl sails, when our fore-topman, 
from his station on the fore-top'sle-yard-arm, had a 
grand view of the whole harbour, and could readily 
estimate the dangerous position in which his own 
ship was placed. He saw that the Turks were 
formed in triple line all aroimd, that right abreast 
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of the Genoa and with nearly every gun bearing 
on her, were two of the Turks' line-o'-battle ships ; 
slightly more a-head, on the starboard bow, was a 
two-decker ot the Egyptians ; three double-bank 
frigates were moored on the port-bow in such fashion 
that their fire must be very galling ; and there was 
a large frigate subsequently planted athwart the 
Oenods stem, which was able to rake her dreadfully 
until relief arrived in the shape of a Frenchman, 
who tackled her successfully. The Asia flagship, 
while our friend was on the yard-arm, was seen to 
despatch a boat, commanded by Mr. Mitchell, to the 
Egyptian Admiral's vessel, but she was fired on at 
once; Mitchell (the Asians pilot) was killed, and 
at once Sir Edward Codrington opened on his 
treacherous opponent with such a thundering 
broadside as did instant and terrible execution. 
Immediately a diversion was occasioned by the 
French and Russian squadrons — who were not yet 
up, owing to a failing in the strength of the breeze 
— De Rigny and Heyden both attacking the Turks' 
batteries as they passed into the bay, and then 
engaging the triple line of the foe but on the oppo- 
site side. 

These things were just taking place when the 
Genoa completed the furling of her sails, and our 
special topman — who in future shall be called " M." 
— ran down the rigging to take his place by his gim, 
which was one of the lower-deck armament. As yet 
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the Genoa had not fired, for old Bathurst was not the 
man to throw away a single discharge; but pre- 
sently Lieutenant Broke, commanding the division 
where M. was stationed, came down and delivered 
liimself as follows : — 

" Now men, point your guns sure ; make every 
shot tell — that's the way to show them British play I 
Now, give them three cheers 1 " 

The cheers rang out defiantly, and scarcely bad 
they died away when the word was given — 

** Stand clear of the guns 1 '* 

" Ay, ay, sir I " 

" Fire I " — the Oe^ioa trembled to her very centre 
under the mighty shock of the explosion of tbe whole 
broadside, the shot of which plunged right into the 
ship of the Turkish Admiral, lying abreast of the 
Englishman. Then was issued the general order: 
*• Fire away, my lads, as fast as you can 1 " and they 
went at it hammer-and-tongs, getting every ball 
they could to tell on the sturdy walls of the opposing 
ship, which returned the fire as vigorously as she 
was able, but for some time without hitting many of 
the hands, though the ship was being greatly mauled 
and the splinters flew thick and dangerous. The 
first that M. saw killed was a Marine, who had 
just handed him a sponge — when next he looked 
round the soldier's body was where it had been, but 
his head was gone, having been cut off as clean as 
though done by a surgeon or professional execu- 
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tioner. Presently the hostile fire began, for some 
reason or other, to tell with more deadly effect, the 
constant cheering was unpleasantly intermingled 
with the hideous shrieks of the wounded, and the 
cockpit was growing full of ghastly burdens sent 
down for surgical treatment. 

Close to where M. was, stood two handsome lads 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, who were 
employed as servants in the ward-room (officers*) 
mess ; and though their hands were clasped in one 
another's, they exhibited no symptoms of fear, but 
plenty of curiosity to see what was going forward, 
while they cheered on the men loading the gun in front 
of them. M. called to one of them to run for'ard for 
some tubes from the magazine, and then went on at 
his work of ramming home the charge. That done, 
he looked round — ^the boy was dead, the whole of 
the back of his head having been carried away by a 
cannon-ball, while his young mate with piercing 
shrieks flung himself on the corpse, his own little 
right leg having been cut nearly off by a chain shot, 
his left arm being bruised, and both being in a lake 
of blood. M. and another were ordered to take the 
pair to the cockpit, and when so engaged the 
wretched little fellow, who was already so cruelly 
wounded, had his right arm struck by a splinter, 
which broke it — the other was deposited amongst 
the heap of slain waiting burial. 

But the great fight was going forward with such 
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deBperate energy all this time that it really seemed 
as though the English ships would be destroyed 
through, so to speak, their own exertions ; for our 
fire was so sustained, so close, and so judiciously 
poured in, that the Turkish craft were blowing 
up in nimibers, some of them were on fire and 
drifting down on ours, and the risk of explosion or 
communicated flames hourly became more apparent 
to the British Commanders. The Genoa, which was 
being pitched into simultaneously by the two line- 
o'-battle ships, had, as Captain Bathurst told the 
men again and again, "all her work cut out for 
her," and nobly did she take up and execute the 
pattern. Such, indeed, was the energy of the men 
at the guns, that there was considerable danger 
of their bursting their weapons in their over-zeal ; 
for though they were permitted to double-shot the 
cannon, strict orders were passed that that charge 
was not to be exceeded ; nevertheless the tars 
crammed in shot on top of shot, and M., in his 
diary, confesses to having rammed home in his gun 
no less than two 32-lb. shot, a 32-lb. gtape, and a lot 
of canister by way of bonne houche! Lieutenant 
Broke, trying to check this work, pitched into one 
of the men caught in the act : — 

** Ah, sir," said the fellow, mopping up the bloody 
filth of battle from his face with the sponge-rammer, 
" 'tis best to give 'em a taste of all our pills." 

At all events there could be no question about the 
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working of these novel medicaraente, for at the end 
of a couple of hours' fighting, the two line-o'-battle 
ships had every one of their masts shot away, while 
many of their ports were quite imdistinguishable, 
owing to the manner in which the outside planking 
had been rent and torn and smashed by the 
plunging of the British shot. Nor were there 
wanting individual incidents to light up the more 
lurid shades of the battle. For instance, just opposite 
this gim, it was noticed that a huge and very fat 
Turk, dressed in red flannel, made himself particu- 
larly busy in firing into the port where the fore- 
topman was with his mates, when a Marine made a 
jocular bet that he would rid them of the fellow 
at one shot — rather an unlikely feat, considering 
what a shocking blunder-box old Brown Bess was. 
The soldier, however, said he was sure he could 
do what he said — he levelled his piece, took a long 
thirsty aim, and red-shirt (as they called him on 
the Genoa) in a moment was hanging by the heels, 
stone dead, fi*om the port on the Turkish ship which 
he had so long and well defended. 

" Have they doused the moon and stars yet ? " 
asked one, who could not but think that the awful 
fire on the foe must be destroying him bodily. 

•* Not a bit of it," cried the Irish captain of the 
gun ; " pelt away, me hearties ; if they don't strike, 
we'll strike for them. But, look out I here's a fine 
mark coming 1 " 
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That special target to which Paddy alluded wafl 
nothing leRs than a yacht — modelled at Trieete, on 
the lines of a frigate, for the Turkish Admiral who 
used her as a pleasure-boat — ^whose moorings had 
been shot away, so that she was now drifting down 
between her owner's vessel and the Genoa. 

" Bedad," went on Captain Pat, •* we'll load wid 
grape entoirely in honour of this dainty damsel" 
— and with grape, right up to the muzzle, was the 
cannon crammed. On came the yacht, which IL 
describes as follows : — ** Her figure-head was a red 
lion bearing a shield, on which were the three half- 
moons or crescents ; a broad gold stripe was above 
her port-holes all the way aft ; her stem had large 
figures of angels, all gilt, supporting a gallery or 
stem-walk, which was also gilt ; and when the sun 
pierced the dense cloud of smoke, which was only 
at intervals, the vessel glittered brilliantly.*' 

'* Stand clear 1 " cried Pat, " she's coming, she's 
coming ; and d n me if I don't spile her ginger- 
bread work. Aha," he went on, bowing at the 
beauty as she drifted closer, "I'm glad you've 
come this road, at any rate — now let's see what I 
can do for you, in a small way 1 " 

He laid his gun with careful aim, fired, and imme- 
diately, above all the roar of battle, was to be beard 
the Irishman's exalting cry : — ** I told ye I I told ye 1 
I've done more than I bargained for — I've shot off 
her spanker-boom as well as her gingerbread tail I ", 
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A short time afterwards the yacht caught fire, 
blew up, and sent fragments of her beautiful self 
flying in very dangerous fashion all over the Genoa^ 
while the smoky stench from some stuff (pos- 
sibly assafcetida, largely used by the Turks as 
a stimulant and anti-spasmodic) which caught fire 
when the explosion took place, almost overwhelmed 
the Genoa's crew. Shortly after this, the port- 
springs on the cables — an adjustment whereby an 
anchored vessel can be warped so as to bring her 
broadside to bear in any direction during battle — 
had to be adjusted, and M. was called away from his 
gun, as subsequently was often the case. While 
returning to his own post, after the above job was 
accomplished, he had to pass one of the casks of what 
is called ** fighting- water," which are placed here 
and there to refresh the men during the heat of 
contest, but soon become terribly disgusting as they 
are used. A wounded oflScer, whose right arm 
was merely hanging on by a piece of skin, and 
whose left seemed paralysed from a blow, asked one 
of the men for a drink of this fighting-water, and 
the latter — to his disgust, or nausea rather — took a 
pannikin, and began to skim away the blood and 
mess of battle floating on top of the drink, and 
then placed it to the officers lips. Just as this 
gentleman was sucking at it, a grape-shot cut the 
sailor into pieces and knocked down the former, who 
said, when he was picked up again : — " Poor fellow^ 

T 
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he has died m performing an act of humanity — God 
rest his soul I " 

M. then carried the officer doAvn into the cock- 
pit, in wliich the darkness was only rendered 
visible by a few purser's dips, and he was no 
little shocked by the dreadfully cruel scenes he 
there witnessed. The surgeon and his mates 
were labouring like batchers preparing for market- 
day — here a leg to come off, there an arm ; in this 
place a shoulder to be seen to, in that an ankle to be 
trimmed, or a knee-joint severed, and so forth — all 
of which sights, with the accompanying depressing 
sounds of groans, cries, and wild shrieks, were being 
examined by our fore-topman with a morbid curiosity, 
when he was caught thus " idling " by the master- 
at-arms, who had plenty to do clearing the cockpit 
every now and then of deliberate skulkers, and was 
sent to his gim with a flea in his ear. Almost im- 
mediately he was ordered to go on deck to haul in 
the bight of the main-sheet, which was interfering 
with the Irish captain's aim, and there he came upon a 
scene of carnage and devastation far in excess of any- 
thing he had before experienced. The two ports, for 
instance, abreast of the main-hatchway up which he 
had ascended, had been smashed into one huge hole by 
a couple of marble shot, weigliing together 240 pounds, 
and a number of men had been knocked out of time 
and into the cockpit, dead or wounded, leaving only 
tiieir blood to mark where and how they had fallen. 
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Just then — it was near four o'clock — Captain 
Bathurst was seen by M. descending the poop- 
ladder, when the peaked end of his cocked-hat was 
cut off by a splinter. The old oflScer, who was 
humorous enough in his way, took off his " cheese- 
cutter/' smiled, aud then commenced to march up and 
down the quarter-deck, giving the necessary com- 
mands as calmly as though he were merely exercis- 
ing the crew with blank-cartridge, though his drawn 
sword, the shot which flew around him in whirl- 
winds, and the splinters from ths Geixods stricken 
timbers which fell about him in showers, were all 
active as well as deadly proofs of the reality and 
ferocity of the fight. Up and down, in this tiu-moil 
and pother of war, the gallant captain walked, while 
M. and his mate were ineffectually endeavouring to 
haul in the slack of the main-sheet. The rigging of 
the ship was nearly destroyed, not a rope was left 
in its place or untouched, and the yards tossed up 
and down anyhow, some of them fore-and-aft, while 
the decks were so strewed with splinters that, as M. 
has it, a carpenter's shop was the only thing to com- 
l>are it to. As the two men were hauling and haul- 
ing, Captain Bathurst watched them, and his eye 
following up the rigging, he saw something to make 
him swear. 

" By G — I the Union Jack's shot away I " he cried 
to M. " Here, you go aft on the poop and tell Davie, 
my signalman, to give me another Union Jack 1 " 
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M. went, returned with Davie, who had a spare 
Jack tucked safe in his bosom against emergencies, 
which was duly handed to Captain Bathurst^ who, 
taking it, called out — 

'* Who will go aloft, and nail the British flag to the 
foreroyal masthead ? " 

An Irishman named Neil took it from his Com- 
mander's hand without a word, ran aloft like a cat 
though there was scarce a bit of standing rigging 
left, swarmed up to the royal masthead, and with a 
serving-mallet secured the Jack (which he had car- 
ried twisted in his belt) to the timber, and then 
descended as coolly as though his daring deed were 
of no account. During this incident, Sir Edward 
Codrington, in the ^na, now about a cable's length 
astern of the Oenoay had been hailing Bathurst, and 
asking for a hawser to be sent aboard him so as to 
swing him clear of a fire-ship which was drifting 
down that way ; and M. formed one of the crew 
ordered into the nearest boat for the duty, and 
thence they could see a great deal not noticeable 
when on deck. The Genoa was being peppered 
desperately, though one of the line-o'-battle ships 
firing into her was actually in flames ; and the Asia 
had a liner and a double-bank frigate pitching it 
into her hot. All the harbour was covered with 
wreckage — masts, spars, parts of hulls, broken boats ; 
wounded, dying, and dead men that had clung to 
the flotsam until death had put them out of pain. 
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while just as the Genoa a men with the hawser were 
getting near the Adoj the mizzen-mast of the latter 
went over the side with a deafening crash, and it 
was ahnost a miracle that the Admiral, who was 
about the only person on the AMn poop, escaped 
from the smash. AU this time the thunder of the 
guns and ceaseless explosions were something awful, 
while the stoim of fire from every sort of weapon 
seemed as pitiless as it was furious. As '' the Qeruxu^* 
their task accomplished, were regaining their own 
neighbourhood again, they picked up a number of 
Mahometans floating about between them and the 
hulls of their vessels, and some of the prisoners 
showed the most remarkable coolness — one of them 
going so far as to pull smoking materials from his 
soaked dress, and to light his pipe from a fusa The 
Jack Tar who had dragged the fellow into the boat 
could not stand that. 

'' Do you see that rascal t " he asked of his fellow- 
oarsmen; "well, since he cares so little for being 
hauled out of his Botanic Majesty's clutches, I'll soon 
send him back to 'em** — and, the word and deed 
agi-eeing, he jumped forward, caught the rescued 
Turk by the throat, and flung him again into the 
waves, before any one could interfere to save the 
man. 

Another of these brave fellows was taken on 
board the Albiony pushed his way into the cock-pit, 
where he got the surgeon to cut off bia ^xTCL^V^SksScL 
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was shattered, then he went on deck, jumped 
overboard with the greatest mng froid^ and swam to 
his own ship, which, however, blew up a few minutes 
afterwards, wlien all on board were destroyed. 

About an hour after M. had returned to his gun 
in the Genoa, there ran along the decks like a train 
of powder on fire, the ominous news that Captain 
Bathurst had been bowled over by a grape-shot — 
the men, so thunderstruck were they, ceased firing 
directly, and up from the red and bloodnatained decks 
went one great groan and cry, " Our Captain's 
killed ! our Captain's dead 1 " 

Truly, the men loved the brave old man wonder- 
fully, and in proof that he had always been appreciated 
by hi« sailors, it may be mentioned that at the time of 
the great Mutiny of the Nore, the mutineers " ab- 
solutely forbade, on pain of death, any officer from 
entering aboard the fleet, ejccept Captain Bathurst^ 
even then known throughout the service as " The 
Good Captain." 

But in war there is small time for sentiment — 
"Fire!" resounded again along the Genoa a decks, 
and the battle raged Avith three-fold violence. The 
line-o'-battle ship nearest her became all ablaze, but 
she still fought on from her lower deck till she blew 
up, when whole masses and himps of her hailed 
down in all directions on the Genoa, bearing death 
and wounds with each fragment, and the latter vessel 
was really in a terrible pHght, and it was thought 
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at one time she would sink at her anchors. And 
the sights M. witnessed were awful — so ghastly and 
hoiTible that it may be as well to say no more about 
them, for their shocking details would only sicken 
without giving the reader any more vivid idea of 
what fighting means as seen by one who is in the 
thick of it, and whose observation, though it may 
not extend to a coup dCosil of the whole, is none 
the less interesting as forming a picture not often 
to be encountered. 

As it grew dusk, the illumination caused by the 
flashing of the cannon and muskets, the bursting of 
rockets, the blazing of fire-rafts, and the flames in 
which numbers of the Turkish ships were enveloped, 
became surpassingly grand, though the dread fight 
still being fought out left little room for idle specu- 
lation or admiration of its lurid glories. 

At 6 P.M., just four hours after the first shot, the 
Turks gave in. "Cease fire!" was the command, 
which the English sailors for a long time hesitated 
to obey, and the greatest recent combat of the British 
Navy, the battle of Navarino, was over and won and 
lost. Its results, though purchased at an immense 
price, were simply magnificent from a naval point 
of view — perhaps the less said of the pohtical gain the 
better — for the whole of the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleets were completely destroyed, Greece was saved, 
and the designs of Ibrahim Pacha were entirely frus- 
trated. 
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As for the GenocL, on which our foretopmau 
Berved, she was the greatest sufferer of the whole 
British squadron — being, in fact, a complete wreck, 
with all her masts gone — and it was with con- 
siderable difficulty she got to Malta under jury-rig, 
whence she went to Davenport to be docked, and 
there our friend " M." left her for good and all, as he 
had had enough of service afloat, and was besides in 
a sufficiently good worldly position to live ashore. 




SEVEN MONTHS' PREPARATION : SEVEN 

DAYS' DESTRUCTION. 




|FTER the bloodless capture of Rangoon, 
in May 1824, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
a fine soldier who had earned much 
honour during the Peninsular War, 
found himself in what looked remarkably like a 
trap set by the wily Burmese, against whom ho 
was contending on behalf of the Hon. East India 
Company. 

Nearly all the inhabitants had, by order of " the 
Golden-footed King," as the monarch of Burmah 
calls himseltj abandoned the place; the stores of 
provisions were nearly exhausted, and the country 
people could not, if they would, supply the deficit ; 
the rainy season was setting in to further limit 
the possible resources of the British Commander- 
in-Chief; very bad weather at sea had broken and 
was still interfering with the communication from 
and to the Indian ports of supply ; and the Burmese 
were, as one man, making tremendous preparations 
to repel the intruders. Their redoubted leader, 
Maha Bandoola, frightened native Calcutta nearly 
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out of its senses by declaring that he was about to 
advance to its capture, " preparatory to his march 
on England I " and so great was his fame that the 
ignorant Hindoos of India's capital were making 
up-country for safety, with all the speed they could. 
Another of the Burmese chiefs, who combined 
high military and naval rank in his proper peraou, 
amiounced his fixed determination of destroying 
the English fleet by fire, previous to annihilate 
ing the land portion of the expedition presently 
quartered in Rangoon ; while the Golden-footed 
One himself put forward a much gilded proclama- 
tion that he was abcmt " to cover the face of the 
earth ^nth an innumerable host, and to drive 
back the wild foreigners" — t.^., the English — "into 
the sea fi-om w-henco they came 1 " 

All the jungles, and they were in nearly every 
point impenetrable to the British soldier, were 
swarming w^itli Burmese warriors who picked oflF 
stragglers and slew them without remorse, for they 
never gave nor received quarter ; foraging expedi- 
tions were next to impossible, because of the swarms 
of natives hovering ceaselessly around our position ; 
while even if such parties could go forth without 
being stopped at the outset, each inland village 
was stockaded in the most elaborate manner, and 
not one of them could be broken into without 
military operatit)n8, very little if anything removed 
from regular sieges. Nor could any expedition be 
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made up the Irrawaddy, for the reason that the 
boats of the fleet were too few and otherwise 
useless for the purpose, while the Burmese craft 
had all been removed far out of reach, and no 
native pilots were to be had for love, fear, or 
money. 

Yet it must not be supposed that Sir Archibald 
lay inactive, and contemplating only the difficulties 
of his position; the contrary was the case, and 
frequent excursions were attempted with the view 
of bringing the astute natives to what is vulgarly 
called "the scratch," so that they might be well 
beaten for their pains. All such endeavours, how- 
ever, ended in comparative failure — there were raids, 
there were skirmishes, there were even battles, 
but it nearly invariably happened that when it 
seemed the British had a decided victory almost 
in their grasp, the native armies disappeared like 
magic, slipped away with the secrecy and speed of 
serpents, and were lost in the pitiless jungles in 
the very moment of success. Certainly there was 
a triumph at Kemmindine, some three miles out of 
Rangoon, whence the Burmese were driven with 
immense loss, and the capture of all their camp 
and stores — and a most welcome ** take" the latter 
proved to be to our own scantily provided troops — 
but the relief was only temporary though the 
fort itself was held, and soon the situation grew 
as bad as before. Certainly, also, there was 
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a measure of success iu the united militaiy and 
naval attempts on the more southern of the Burmese 
forts, in Pegu, and in other directions; yet these 
only ameliorated things for a brief time, and, as the 
days went by, the position of the English became 
critical and even hazardous in the extreme. 

For the great Maha Bandoola — an acquired name 
which meant, ** one who moves with the activity of a 
monkey," while Maha is merely a prefix signifjang 
power 9kvA prestige — took up his quarters at Donabew, 
a fort of great strength on the Irrawaddy above Ran- 
goon, whence, protected by an immense fleet of war- 
boats and fire-rafts, he bade defiance to any assault 
from the British, while he was actively accumulating 
men and stores, and making every preparation for 
that "driving" process which, as he confidently 
expected, and did not hesitate to declare, was to 
destroy every one of the English soldiers either in 
the river itself, on its banks, or where the mighty 
stream effected its junction with the sea. In addi- 
tion to his warriors, he was supported by a band of 
the Royal Astrologers, who were regarded by the 
natives as equal to an army on account of their 
supernatural powers ; and the Golden Footed poten- 
tate had even gone so far as to strengthen the hands 
of his famous general with his own body guard — a 
most unusual event in the military annals of the 
country — who went by the grandiloquent title of 
'' The King's Invulnerables I " That Bandoola had 
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some idea of attacking Rangoon in the autumn heus 
been generally accepted as a fact; but he was 
deterred — ** frightened" would not be the word, for 
he was a man of great courage, as nearly all the 
Burmese are — by the arrival of English reinforce- 
ments from Madras and Calcutta ; and this may be 
an appropriate opportunity of giving some account 
of the motley force under Sir Archibald CampbelFs 
command. The detail was as follows, but it is diiS- 
cult to vouch for its accuracy, as the various accounts 
are confusing, and no official document on the sub- 
ject is readily accessible : — 

English regiments of the line — 13th, 38th, 41st, 
89th, and the Madras Regiment of Europeans. Native 
Infantry — the 40th Bengal, two regiments from 
Madras, six of sepoys not otherwise detailed, and one 
battalion of the Madi*as Pioneers. There were also, at 
starting, two companies of foot-artillery, which were 
subsequently increased until the proper proportion 
to the rest of the army was reached; and some 
troops of cavalry, one of them belonging to that fine 
corpsy " The Governor-Generars Body-Gujird, '* which 
was under the command of Lieutenant Archibald. 

Maha Bandoola, however, had no intention of risk- 
ing anything that might in the remotest possibility 
diminish his fame as the greatest general of his 
country, and therefore he spent no less than seven 
months, from May to November inclusive, before he 
moved down from his secure quarters at Donabevr 
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to overwhelm the British, beginning, of coarse, by an 
attack on the outpost town — ^if such an expression 
may be used — of Kemmindine, which was garrisoned 
by the lladras Europeans, the 26th Madras Native 
Infantry and a few gunners, all under the commi^nd ot 
Major Yates, while some of the English ships lay in 
the river, on the banks of which the place was situated. 
With Bandoola, as aids or colleagues, were the 
Princes of Sarrawaddy and Tonghoo; the entire Bur- 
mese army numbered between 50,000 and 60,000 
men, a very numerous and finely equipped artillery, 
with clouds of the Cassay Horse, believed capable of 
going anywhere, ay, even into jungles so dense that 
neither man nor beast had ever before been able to 
penetrate them — at least so said the Royal Astro- 
logers. This immense force moved up in front of 
Kemmindine on the night of November 30th, and the 
first intimation Yates had of their approach was 
when he heard the roar of their opening guns the 
next morning. 

The orders which Sir Archibald Campbell had 
given to Major Yates, in case of attack, were impera- 
tive ; he was to offer but a feeble resistance at first, 
he was not to seek to hinder the advance of the 
enemy, but, on the other hand, was to encourage his 
approach as much as possible, in hopes of getting 
Bandoola well out into such open spaces around as 
there were, where the latter could be attacked with 
BomQ prospect of sufi'ering a severe defeat before 
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retreating to his covering jungles. Those directions 
wera carried out to the letter; the Burmese were 
actually permitted to surround the English position 
save where the river and the ships on it gave them 
at once a base of operations and a means of retreat 
in the event of unexpected disaster; and, as a 
matter of fact, Bandoola's armies occupied, during 
most of the seven days' battle, for practically it was 
that, a sort of circular line, whose extreme right was 
at Dallah, and whose left was far on the other, or 
Pegu side of the Irrawaddy. 

Hardly had Major Yates made his &r\\treconnaisance 
of the dispositions of his foe, than he observed that 
they were entrenching themselves with great rapi- 
dity, and with an engineering knowledge and skill 
which astonished even the English oflScers of that 
branch of the miHtary profession ; and here it may be 
noted that during the whole war this trait was most 
remarkable, and proved that the enemy was by no 
means the rude, uncivilised, half-savage warrior which 
it had delighted the Calcutta critics to represent him 
as being. At Dallah he occupied the banks of the 
river, there very abrupt and of rugged formation, his 
object evidently being to maintain a ceaseless can- 
nonade on such English ships as were within range, 
or might drift within range while trying to make a 
course up or down the Irrawaddy. His battery was 
also intended to supplement the destructive efforts 
of the great fire-rafts which were constantly bein^ 
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floated down in hopes that they woiild either bum 
Kangoon itself, or tlie ships, or, if luck was favour- 
able, both in one vast conflagration. Maha Bandoola 
himself was believed to be personally leading the 
great division attacking Major Yates at Kenimindine; 
but there can be no doubt that instead of confining 
his attentions to that point, he frequently visited his 
right wing at Dallah, his centre, and his left on the 
Pegu side, where Major Sale — ^afterwards Sir Robert 
Sale, the " Hero of Jellalabad," who was killed in the 
Sutlej campaign of 1845 — commanding 400 of his own 
regiment (the gallant 13th) and some of the Madras 
Native Infantry, made a splendid fight of it from the 
first day to the last. 

The proper centre of the Burmese extended for a 
considerable distance, and was divided into Right- 
centre and Left-centre — the troops of the first, hold- 
ing the high ground facing the Dagon Pagoda of 
Rangoon, being covered on all sides save their front 
with forests and jungles into which no Europeans 
could penetrate ; while the second body, more loosely 
formed, though not one whit less strong, held a larger 
and more open position towards Puzendoon, where 
the proper left was situated. 

Considering the number of the enemy, the magni- 
tude and elaboration of his preparations, and the 
immensely strong positions he held, the little English 
army— broken up as it was, into iisTctchedly small de- 
tachments to defend a very long Une — ^might well 
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have been dismayed at the prospect before them; but 
so far was this from being the case, that the men 
could hardly restrain their delight at knowing that 
now, at last, there was some prospect of getting to 
close quarters with the enemy, and of teaching him a 
lesson their fingers ha^ long itched to administer. 

The battle — which was to last for no less than seven 
days, after seven months' preparation — commenced, 
as we have seen, with a cannonade on Kemmindine, 
followed by an advance of the Burmese which was 
readily repulsed by Major Yates; while Sale was 
likewise attacked on the left, but, more fortunate 
than his brother major, was able to get fairly at his 
opponents, when a dashing charge of the 13th and 
18th Native Infantry drove the latter back into their 
trenches with immense slaughter, our men returning 
from their brilliant affair burdened with captured 
flags, arms, and spoils of all sorts. Maha Bandoola, 
nothing daunted by the reverses he experienced all 
along his Kne, continued the struggle even into the 
night, selecting the north-east angle of the afore- 
mentioned Pagoda for his point of attack and cover- 
ing his advance with swarms of skirmishers, and of 
spade-men to run up rude shelter-trenches for the 
Burmese as speedily as possible. Sir Archibald 
Campbell soon saw that process must no longer be 
permitted, so he ordered a portion of the 38th to 
make ready, and two companies, under Captain Piper, 
were placed under arms. The enthusiasm of the men 

U 
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vras very great, thej absolutely panted to get at the 
Burmese, and when once they received the order to 
charge, there was no holding them back until they 
had completely driven away the natives, who 
scurried back to their lines as fiist as they could, 
leaving a large number of dead and wounded on 
the field. 

Thus ended the first of the series of engagements, 
and though its successes contributed much to raise 
the already high spirits of Campbell's army, its re- 
verses did not appear to have produced any depress- 
ing effect on their opponents, who spent the night — 
if the sounds from their lines were any criterion — 
in revelry and amusement. The next day (Decem- 
ber 2) they advanced again towards the same Pagoda, 
but it was noticed that before they started they dug 
numbers of deep pits — what now-a-days we should 
call rifle-pits — in the rear of their most remote line, 
and, as they approached nearer and nearer to Ran- 
goon, they threw up a succession of breast-works, 
never pushing on to the formation of a new one until 
that immediately behind was finished and full of 
armed men in reserve ; while all the time such great 
guns as could at all get the range, never ceased play- 
ing on the English lines. The day was pretty well 
advanced ere Sir Archibald Campbell considered he 
had let them continue long enough at their skilful 
game of what may be called an engineering approach; 
and then, when he believed he had plenty of Burmese 
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in the open to work upon, he sent ont another couple 
of companies of the 38th, with 100 men of the 28th 
Madras Native Infantry, all under Captain Wilson of 
the fii-st-named corps, to see what thej could do in op« 
p osi tion. What they did was very simple, very swiftly 
accomplished, and very conclusive — they charged 
out with a rattling "hurrah I" right into the fore- 
most mass of Maha Bandoola's men, had a brief and 
decisive hand-to-hand fight on the plain, from which 
there was a rapid flight ; hunted their foes, like flee* 
ing rabbits, from breast-work to breast-work, right 
back into their remotest line on the verge of the forest, 
and there, in spite of an awftd musketry fire from the 
thickest recesses of the jungle, our brave fellows ro- 
maiued until they had absolutely filled the rifle-pits 
with the dead bodies of the very men who had dug 
them for defensive purposes in the morning. Then, 
their duty nobly accomplished, they made the best 
and speediest of their way back to their own trenches* 
thinned in numbers indeed, bleeding and wounded, 
but entirely victorioua In this sprightly feat of 
arms the Sepoys distinguished themselves quite as 
much as did their white comrades, and it may as well 
be remarked here as further on, that during the whole 
seven days the Native Infantry never once failed, 
but covered themselves with glory instead. Our 
troops were further encouraged by the arrival, during 
the evening, of the expedition which had been away 
reducing Pegu itself — a material strengthening of 
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the hands of Sir Archibald Campbell, for which ho 
was not slow to feel gratefuL 

During the next two days (Dec 3 and 4) Maha 
Bandoola never ceased attacking our positions, but 
kept on hurling great bodies of men against the in- 
vader of his country with a constancy that was as 
praiseworthy as it was persistent. During the day 
his artillery fire never abated for a moment, his 
swarthy warriors never held back firom assailing ns 
at every possible point, there seemed to be no end 
to the harassing onslaughts of the enemy, and had 
it not been for the dogged spirit of resistance ani- 
mating our men, and the gi'eat care and precision 
with which our guns were served under Captain 
Murray, the Burmese must assuredly have carried 
out their boast of driving the English headlong int^ 
the river, or, at least, to take refuge in the ships. At 
Kemmindine, Major Yates was nearly exhausted in 
combating the extraordinary energy which the natives 
exhibited in attacking his post, but the cry of the 
men was " No surrender I '^ and fast as the assailants 
came on so fast did the English and Native Infantry 
drive them back. Nor was there any peace for the 
vessels and men of the Royal and Indian Navies. 
On the contrary, every night found them necessitated 
to make the most desperate efforts to save Rangoon 
and their own ships from destruction by the swarms of 
fire-rafts constantly floating down stream against 
both ; and there was plenty of the most dangerooa 
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and exciting work in the boats, cutting out the 
enemy's flotilla of rowing craft, intercepting and 
rendering useless his fire-platforms, and taking every 
human precaution to successfully cope with that dead- 
liest of all foes, fire set free amongst a mass of the 
most inflammable materials. 

Sir Archibald Campbell now thought that this sort 
of thing had gone on quite long enough, and on the 
5th he determined to take the initiative. Sending 
Captain Chadds, the senior naval officer, up to Puzen- 
doon at daylight with the gunboats, bomb-ketches, 
and as strong a force of boats as could be spared, to 
open fire from the river on the enemy's left centre 
there situated, he himself prepared the land attack 
which was to assail the same point. The plan was 
to push forward, after the fire of the ships had made 
sufficient impression, a body of some eleven hundred 
men collected from different regiments to penetrate 
the centre of this part of the enemy's line, while 600 
were to assail him on the left, from which point he 
had come up to almost within musket-shot of Ran- 
goon itself — Major Sale to command the first body, 
while the second was to be led by Major Dennie of 
the 3rd Madras N. I. At 7 A.M. these two expedi- 
tions advanced along the routes laid down for them, 
while between the two, but of course in the rear, 
moved the Commander-in-Chief, his staff, and Lieu- 
tenant Archibald's troop of the Govemor-Generars 
Body Guard, to act as emergency mi^t ^^^\.* 'W^^^ 
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infantry, under such gallant leaders as Sale and 
Dennie, flung themselves on tbe enemy with an iloa^ 
past all praise, and in a moment they were engaged 
in a furious combat with the vast hordes of the Bur- 
mese, who fought on this occasion with even more 
than their wonted courage. Still the want of dis- 
cipline, the want of cohesion, the want of intelligent 
guidance by their officers, deprived the Burmese of 
much of their strength, and in great measure ren- 
dered nugatory their personal bravery. They were 
beaten, dispersed, in a panic and flying in every 
direction within a few hours; and they were only 
protected from the pursuit of the British In&ntry by 
the advent of swarms of the Cassay Horse, who inter- 
vened between pursuers and pursued. 

This was the moment Lieutenant Archibald had 
been longing for. He asked and obtained permission 
to charge the dense body of the enemy's cavalry, 
and, settling themselves down in their saddles, grip- 
ping their sabres as men do in a death-struggle, away 
went the handful of the Body Guard at the teeming 
multitudes of the mounted men of Cassay. * The 
greater portion of the latter hardly waited for the 
shock of the charge, an evolution they were not 
accustomed to have performed on themselves, and 
no sooner were Archibald's troopers well in their 
ranks and cutting down all before them, than these 
waverers turned and fled ; a panic seized the re- 
mainder ; all went to the right-about, galloped away 
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at top speed, got mixed up with their own gans and 
infantry, which they over-rode, and what had been a 
retreat was immediately converted into a ront of the 
most disastrous kind, and the Body Guard were able 
to slay immense numbers of the fugitives. In truth 
the effects of this single charge, following of cotune 
on the previous noble efforts of the infantry, were 
such that an advantage was attained of a magnitude 
quite unexpected ; or, as Sir Archibald Campbell ex* 
pressed it in his despatch, " Never was victory more 
complete, or more decided ; and never was the 
triumph of discipline and valour over the disjointed 
efforts of irregular courage, and infinitely superior 
numbers, more conspicuous." The English loss was 
heavy enough, but against that there was a glitter- 
ing set-off in the capture of the enemy's camp, which 
fell wholesale into our hands, and was found to con- 
tain the most ample stores, ammunition, food, besides 
a gre.at quantity of treasure and precious stones, 
religious and household vessels of gold and silver, 
etc., etc. ; while the number of guns taken and de- 
stroyed was quite out of all proportion to the limited 
number of the captors. 

December 6 was a day of comparative rest, but 
not of entire cessation from war's alarms and dan- 
gers, for the attack from the Burmese right still con- 
tinued, while Maha Bandoola was " pulling together'' 
his shattered left, and was also steadily pushing for* 
ward his approach-trenches to the very outskirts of 
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Rangoon, where the Dagon Pagoda was still defying 
his sustained attempts at capturing it. Under Sir 
Archibald'^ orders, the English troops feigned an 
exhaustion from which tFiey by no means suffered. 
The musketry fire on the Burmese skurmishers was 
relaxed ; the cavalry did not attempt to keep the foe 
from coming ominously close to our outposts; the 
artillery fired but seldom, and then without care or 
deliberation of aim ; an air of lassitude was permitted 
to hang over everything, and Maha Bandoola was 
completely -deceived into coming on the open in far 
greater force than had previously been the case. 
Indeed, his men got so perilously near to the British 
lines during the night of the 6th that our soldiers of 
the Native Infantry, some of whom understood and 
spoke the Burmese tongue, could hear them laughing, 
joking, boasting insolently, and singing songs in 
anticipation of the morrow's triumph; but the 
Sepoys were wise enough to make no sign, well 
judging that they would have ample revenge for 
the insulting conduct of the enemy before that 
morrow's sun set. 

When day came, the result of the Burmese gene* 
raFs labours was plainly to be seen, while subsequent 
events proved that Sir Archibald Campbell's early 
estimate of his opponent's strength was about cor- 
rect. Maha Bandoola had posted every available 
man right in front of Rangoon ; he had douds of 
cavalry all round the fianks, and he had no less than 
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300 guns in position. Against this mighty host^ at 
a quarter of an hour before noon, the British artil- 
lery, land and sea, opened with great eflFect, the 
while four columns of attack were getting into the 
open for a final battle with the leviathan opposed to 
them — the first column being under Lieut.-Col. Miles, 
the second under Mallet, the third under Parlby, and 
the fourth under Captain Wilson of the 38th, who 
had distinguished himself before in attack, as we 
have already seen — the whole strength, or weakness 
rather, being but a poor 2000 men at the very outside, 
though some authorities have put it as low as 1300. 
Major Sale and the 13th, with their Native Infantry 
auxiliaries, faced the enemy's left, and were under 
orders to act, or to remain on the defensive, just as the 
circumstances of the contest going on between the 
main bodies should dictate. 

General Campbell commanded the whole of the 
tiny British army in person, and precisely at noon, 
our cannonade having made a fine impression on the 
crowded Burmese ranks, he gave orders to advance, 
and the four columns went forward to do their deadly 
work. The first to get into action was the division 
under Captain Wilson, ably supported by that of which 
Colonel Parlby held command, and almost at the out- 
set of the struggle they gained an advantage from 
which those opposed to them in that part of the field 
never recovered. No less energetic was the onslaught 
of the other columns as they severally got into action^ 
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and a tremendous fight ensued, in which, over and 
over again, it seemed that the swarms of the enemj 
must inevitably, and by their force of numben, abw* 
lutely overwhelm and annihilate the scanty handful 
of En glish troops. But charge after charge was made^ 
rally after rally, all the time that our artillery thun- 
dered magnificently on Bandoola's best defended 
points ; while Major Sale, on his left, found himself 
able to make a series of sharp and brilliant attacka, 
until he was in a position to creep round towards the 
Burmese rear, and thence pour in a deadly fire on his 
flank. One by c)ne were the Burmese positions 
stormed, captured, emptied of their defenders, and 
converted into fresh bases of operations for our men, 
while the guns were severally taken and utilised 
with admirable promptitude and precision against 
those in whose possession they had been but a few 
short moments before. Finally, with a mighty though 
hoarse shout, our splendid fellows made their dash 
at the last entrenchment — a quarter of an hour^a 
fearful struggle on the top of it, five minutes of 
terrible slaughter, and they jumped down into its 
works as victors, and the defenders flew in all direc- 
tions, hopelessly beaten. 

It was a glorious triumph ; for short as our account 
necessarily must be, the gallant deed took a consi- 
derable time in the doing, but the results far more 
than compensated for the enormous exertions made 
to secure it. Out of Maha Bandoola^s 300 great guna, 
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no less than 240 were captured by the English, while 
the numbers of small-arms subsequently picked up on 
the field and in the various entrenchments, is described 
in the official account of this greatly successful fight 
as, " almost past counting." There were also found 
complete, numerous, and admirably devised sets of 
escalading ladders, etc., for forcing a way into the 
Dagon Pagoda and Rangoon itself; while the stores, 
money, ammunition, and other plunder taken in the 
camp were incredibly great. Nor was pursuit of the 
flying foe neglected ; on the contrary, it was carried 
out with the utmost alacrity and decision until the 
whole mighty host was converted into a flying mob 
of panic-stricken wretches, and the sun went down 
on the total defeat of Maha Bandoola, whose loss in 
soldiers alone, not counting irregular troops and local 
levies, was set down as at least 5,000 men. Or, as 
Sir Archibald Campbell put it, in language glowing 
with honest British pride, "the armies that spent 
seven months in organising our annihilation, have 
been completely destroyed by us in seven days I " 

As a matter of fact, the Burmese, though they 
renewed the contest again and again, never recovered 
from that crushing defeat of December 7 ; and though 
the war lingered for a long time — ^peace was not 
signed until some fourteen months afterwards, at Ava 
— the power of the Golden-Footed King was broken 
so far as the English was concerned, and his insolent 
vanity was shattered and flung into the very dust 
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uuder the eyes of his people. So brilliant were the 
exploits of this campaign, so rich its glories, that Par- 
liament recognised them in the fullest possible mazi]ier» 
and the Thanks of both Houses were accorded to Sir 
Archibald Campbell, to his brave and intelligent etaff| 
and to the daring officers and men — of all branches 
of the service, and of various Eastern nations, as well 
as Euglislimen — whom he had the honour to command 
during a war that might well have turned out disas- 
trous to our arms, if less ably planned, and I 
vigorously carried into execution. 
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[HOUGH the British Tar is bravest of the 
brave on sea or shore, he has always been 
a notorious grumbler and growler ; and 
there have been times in history when he 
has kicked over the traces in a manner that was 
simply outrageous. One such incident, compre- 
hending as it did an act of daring bravery, 
may well find a place in this book, for it is at 
once instructive and illustrative of a state ol 
things now happily passed away for ever. The 
Leopard^ a 50-gim ship of the Royal Navy, com- 
manded by Captain Hargood, was in the spring 
of 1797 ordered to join Vice -Admiral Duncan 
— subsequently the celebrated Lord Duncan, of 
Camperdown fame — and on the 15th March she 
joined the fleet under his command, then lying off" 
Yarmouth Roads. As it happened, there was at 
that period a very bad feeling prevalent in most of the 
vessels with the same flag-officer, but it was thought 
that the evil spirit abroad would soon pass away in 
the natural course of things, and that therefore it 
was better to leave it unnoticed. Unfortunately 
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Ruch pleasant anticipations proved entirely fiJla^ 
cious; the men bad many reasonable groundB for 
complaint which the authorities could not be induced 
to remove ; and the system of " ship-visiting,** ut^ of 
the crews of one vessel going on board another for 
social purposes, spread the mutinous infection whole- 
sale throughout the fleet Tht Leopardy which 
Captain Hargood had only commanded for nine 
months, was believed to be entirely true to commander 
as well as to country, and not a suspicion existed 
that she had taken the virus of active discontent. 

On the 14th May, 1797, Captain Hargood was 
below entertaining some of his ofBcers at his taUe^ 
and telling them of an incident which had occurred 
in Yarmouth that day — the ship was lying in the 
Boads at the time — when a sudden noise was heard 
from forward, next a pause, then three loud cheers 
were given by the whole crew, most of whom ought 
to have been below by that time ; and the captain 
and his oflScers rushed up on the quarter-deck to find 
that all the hands had assembled on the fo'ks'tle, and 
were loudly crying out for a redress of grievances. 

** Mutiny, by I " cried Captain Hargood, who 

had the fashionable bad habit of the day and of the 
Service, swearing, in full perfection ; " call up the 
Marines I " 

The men of the latter arm — who have always 
remained loyal and brave, never yielding to the 
revolts of the sailors, save under the compulsion of 
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overwhelming numbers — ^responded to the captain's 
call with the utmost alacrity, and advanced on the 
fo'ks'tle with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets. 
The seamen, unprepared for this vigorous treatment, 
suddenly dispersed and went below as ordered, but 
not before their ringleader, George Burdon, was 
seized by the Marines and taken aft in chains. The 
night passed quietly, but early the next morning 
Captain Hargood, as determined a little man as ever 
trod a deck, turned all hands up to witness the 
punishment about to be administered to Burdonj 
and that worthy was at once treated to twelve 
strokes of the cat — a very lenient sentence indeed, 
when it is remembered that in those days it was 
not considered out of the way to flog either a 
soldier or a sailor with two or three hundred 
lashes, five hundred even not being unfrequently 
laid on. 

However, this prompt and determined proceeding 
had a wonderful eflfect on the rest of the crew ; and 
a high naval authority afterwards gave it as his 
opiuion, that had The Leopard been then withdrawn 
from her mutinous neighbours, order would have been 
completely restored, and there would have been no 
further outbreak. As it was, she remained with the 
fleet until it began to sail on the 27th May, with 
private sailors in command of many of the ships, 
with the officers locked u^ below in their cabins, 
while the Admiral was nearly left alone in his glory, 
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only a very few of his command remaining fiuthful to 
his flag. 

On the morning of that day, " the Leopards,*' as 
the ship's company dehghted to call themselves, 
were meek as lambs, went about their duties with 
cheerfiil alacrity, and captain and ofiScers fdt quite 
certain that their own vessel at least was safe, 
though they guessed pretty well what was going 
on in other parts of the fleet. TTu Leopard^ then, 
was standing out to sea under easy canvas, when 
Captain Ilargood, who was pacing the quarter-deck, 
noticed that the hands were again collecting to- 
gether for'ard, and he was just about to issue orders 
for all but the watch to be piped below, when — 
before the words were out of his mouth — there was 
a rush aft, the Marines were taken unawares and 
secured, such of the officers as were met with ex- 
perienced similar treatment, and the mutineers 
instantly put the helm a-weather, with the view 
of returning to Yarmouth Roads. Captain Hargood, 
whom the men really liked, had not been touched. 
He sprang to the wheel, seized it to reverse the 
action of the two fellows in possession, when he was 
instantly grasped in the arms of half a dozen of the 
crew, who, spite of his struggles and kicks, took 
him below; one of them crying out, amidst the 
laughter of the others — 

" Steady, ho I steady, my baby-lambkin I ^ 
Swearing, and even cursing, in a manner much 
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more emphatic than polite, the little captain was 
tenderly secured and carried below in the arms of 
his rough nurses, was locked up securely in his own 
cabin, and was left to exhaust himself with cries, 
execrations, and remonstrances, all of which were, 
however, quite in vain and, indeed, unnoticed. 
The mutineers had the ship, and they meant to 
keep her. She was immediately headed back for 
Yarmouth, and on the 31st inst.. Captain Hargood, 
whose necessary wants had been carefully attended 
to meanwhile, was placed in a boat and landed at 
that place, but without the ill-treatment and per- 
sonal violence to which the commanders of other 
ships were, under similar circumstances, jfreely ex- 
posed. The rebels were now in full possession of 
The Leopard^ a " captain " was chosen from amongst 
themselves, a navigating lieutenant with two mas- 
ters-mates were ordered to resume their ordinary 
duties, under pain of instant death, and the Jack-in- 
ofBce commander proceeded to enforce his new-found 
authority by having three of his messmates soundly 
flogged, with all due ritual and ceremony, for having 
got drunk the previous night. On June 5, the anchor 
was weighed, all sail was set, and on the evening of 
the next day she joined the rest of the fleet at the 
Nore, where Richard Parker, an able-bodied seaman, 
held supreme command on board The Sandwich^ fly- 
ing a scarlet flag at the main as the emblem of a 
revolt which was not to be a bloodless one, 

X 
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Though this Parker was a man of great resolutioi], 
and of considerable talent, he was not able to keep 
his fellow-mutineers in complete subjection, and the 
most disgraceful scenes took place on board the 
men-o'-war which had joined him. Many of the 
officers, particularly those against whom the seamen 
had a grudge or who bore a bad name for tyranny, 
were subjected to gross annoyances, if not outrages; 
the Marines experienced the like style of treatment ; 
drunkenness could not be entirely kept under, though 
no means to that end were neglected ; and effigies of 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, with obnoxious admirals and 
captains were hung from the yardarms to the great 
horror of the people ashore, who sent off the news 
with all speed to London that the officers were being 
executed by the infuriated sailors. Guns and mus- 
kets were being constantly fired, with what object is 
not known, and increased the alarm in the metropolis 
to a fearfiil extent. The 3 per cents, fell to 47^ when 
it was announced that Parker had blockaded the 
mouth of the Thames, and would permit neither of 
the entrance nor the exit of merchantmen; and the 
greatest national terror and panic prevailed as soon 
as it was publicly declared that the mutineers in- 
tended to pass over to France, and fight for the 
future against their own coimtry. Certainly such 
a proposition had been made by the most reckless 
of the rebels, but the British instincts of their com- 
rades quickly came to the front with a rush, 
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and no more was heard of such an anti-national 
project. 

In all these harum-scarum performances of men 
rendered desperate by the cruel conduct of the 
Admiralty of the day, "the Leopards" had taken 
their full share; and the officers, the marines, and 
the well-aflTected men still with her, were either 
prisoners below, or were completely cowed and 
rendered helpless by the majority, who had lashed 
themselves into a fury of excitement. 

Late in the afternoon of the 10th June, most of 
the mutineers — who were nearly tired out with the 
shouting, the firing, the drinking, and the general 
agitation of an eventful day — were below, and calm 
was settling down on the ship, as it wus on the rest 
of her disloyal consorts, when Lieutenant Joseph 
Robb, who had been selected to aid the men 
at Yarmouth, and was consequently free to do 
pretty much as he pleased, began to think that it 
was high time to put in action a project he had 
planned out dming the previous day. Taking an 
opportunity of separately interviewing the two 
master's-inates (Messrs Russell and Moore), who 
were as well treated as he was himself, he communi- 
cated his ideas to them, and was delighted to see 
how readily and warmly those colleagues espoused 
his plan. The three began to move quietly and 
listlessly about the ship, one by one, never 
together. Here they met a man, there they en- 
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countered another; in this place they had a few. 
words with a Marine, in that a confabidation with a 
sailor, or a couple of sailors, as the case might be ; 
and in no one instance, so great was their caution 
and their judgment of personal character too, did 
they make the mistake of placing confidence where 
it would be betrayed. By tlie time this succession 
of little conferences had been held, the tide was 
making very strongly up river, a brisk breeze wan 
blowing in the same direction, and the two master's- 
mates came aft to where Lieutenant Robb was 
standing by the wheel, to inform him openly and 
aloud, for there was a mutineer on sentry close to 
his side, that they feared for the moorings of 27*^ 
Leopard, and thought they had better see to it 
before the rising wind grew stronger. 

He did not think there was any danger, he said 
lazily, but they might see to it if they liked, and 
could have a hand or two to help them. He then 
turned to the sentry to ask him some trivial question 
or another, and kept the man in play, and looking 
aft, while Messrs Russell and Moore went for*ard 
about their task, taking with them a few of the 
men with whom they had lately been having 
those private conversations. So leisurely and so 
naturally had all been done, that not one of tlie 
few mutineers on deck had the faintest suspicion 
of what was intended ; and it was only when they 
began to perceive that The Tjeopard was drifting 
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past Parker's so-called flag-ship — she had, previoxw 
to the outbreak, beeu carrying the flag of Admiral 
Buckner — that they became alarmed, and raised 
the cry : — 

** We are adrift 1 treachery I on deck, on deck I" 

Some of them ran for'ard immediately, only to sec 

the two master's-mates brandishing the axes with 

which they had been cutting the cables, and defying 

the mutineers to set foot on the fo'ks'tle lest they 

wished to be cut down at once. Around these two 

* 

officers stood a determined little band of the well- 
disposed men who had joined in the project of 
regaining possession of The Leopard^ who were armed, 
and the rebels at once saw through the whole affair, 
and continued to call their comrades below to their 
assistance. Aft, things wore even a more decided 
aspect ; for there stood Lieutenant Robb at the 
wheel, ready to steer the ship when she had got 
sufficient way on her from the rapid tide and the 
strong wind now blowing, and all about him were 
crowded a gallant knot of Marines and of trusty 
sailors, who had either never really fallen away from 
their allegiance, or had by this time repented them 
of their folly and were determined to return man- 
fully to their duty. A third party of the loyal ones 
had run up the rigging like cats when they heard 
the alarm given by the mutineers, and already they 
had cast loose the main and mizzen-topsails, and The 
Leopard began to scud up river in flne style. 
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But all was not lost to Parker's cause yet. On the 
contrary, the surprise of the lieutenant and the 
mates was only as yet in its cradle, and the perils 
before success could be obtained were both numerouB 
and great. For the mutineers had been speedily 
alarmed, and crowded on deck in swarms, their 
weapons in their hands in most cases ; and a desper- 
ate fight ensued. Many of them scuttled up into the 
fore-top, whence they fired on the party of the lieu- 
tenant aft, and on that of Me'ssrs Russell and Moore 
on the fo'ks'tle ; while the main body gathered amid- 
ships, fiercely contending and clamouring amongst 
themselves as to what was best to be done in the 
emergency. Certainly they were to a considerable 
extent armed, but they were not well armed ; while 
the Marines and released officers, with the trust- 
worthy sailors, were rapidly increasing in numbers 
as their well-afiected comrades freed them below, 
and they ran to supplement the efforts of their loyal 
messmates fore and aft. 

The struggle at both these points for a time was 
very furious. Already Mr. Buchanan, another master's- 
mate, had fallen mortally wounded by the side of 
Lieutenant Robb; some of the Marines were badly 
hurt and Ivors de combat ; while two of the guns abaft 
of the galley had been run in on deck by the mal- 
contents, and were being trained aft with a view to 
blow Lieutenant Robb's people from their vantage 
ground on the quarter-deck. That, however, was a 
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game at which both sides could plaj ; and play at 
it they did with such effect, that those amidships 
became overawed, the more timid slunk down 
below, there was a delay in serving the guns owing 
to the want of immediate ammimition to hand, and 
finally, the spirited exertions of the officers and 
Marines proved successful, and the rebellious sailors 
were overpowered and driven below defeated. 

A new danger now showed itself, and undoubtedly 
it was the most perilous of all. The men on 7A« 
Sandwich, hearing the firing in their immediate nefgh- 
bourhood, and seeing a disturbance on board The 
Leopard, had called upon Parker for orders; and 
that desperado, guessing at once the truth of the 
matter, opened fire on the fugitive ship with his 
great guns, and was joined by every one of his con- 
sorts who could cover her without injuring one 
another. As luck would have it, none of them did 
her material damage. She managed to run the gaunt- 
let of all, and to get round the Nore Buoy in safety, 
and presently she was careering up the Thames in 
gallant fashion, pursued to the very last by the cannon 
balls of the mutineers. At one time she was in great 
peril, for in their hurry to get her to a place of 
safety the officers had neglected to think of the 
pilotage, and she went aground on the Middle Bank, 
in fiiU sight of Parker, but out of gunshot. However, 
with the aid of some merchant captains, who were 
fetched from their ship to act as pilots. The Leopard 
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was ID due course got off again, and by eleven o'clock 
at night her new captors — her original ownerSp so to 
speak — moored her in the Lower Hope, indulging; 
in tlir^e hearty cheers as they let go their spare 
anchors. 

The next day nineteen of the ringleaders of the 
mutineers were sent ashore under a strong guard; 
discipline at once resumed its sway, and exactly one 
month after Lieutenant Robbie gallant action, four 
of those who had been tried were sent on board 
again, but only to be shot as an example and a 
warning to all sailors who might feel inclined to 
resort to rebellion, instead of to respectful remon* 
strance, to obtain redress of grievances. So ended 
the painful episode of English sailor having to fight 
to the death with English sailor, for the ownership 
of a vessel whose true master was the King. 




A SCAPEGRACE METAMORPHOSED. 



I DARK wintfy inomiDg, in the year 1743, 
the time; under the old city gates of 
Carlisle, the place ; a very young soldier, 
by name James Gray, the culprit; and 
one of the cruel floggings of the period about to be 
inflicted, the cause of the assemblage of General 
Guise's regiment, to which Gray belongs. They 
have been paraded to see the punishment duly 
meted out, and they are, in spite of the bitter cold 
wind and frost-laden air, burning to note how the 
youngest, the most delicate, and the most fragile 
of their comrades will bear the terrible torture of 
six hundred lashes on the bare shoulders and back. 

So far, with considerable nonchalance ; and the 
youthful prisoner (he is only twenty years of age), 
is seen to smile aa he is marched along between 
his guards in front of the battalion, and he salutes 
quite cheerfully as well as respectfully when the 
sentence has been read out, and he knows, for the 
flret time, the full measure of the penalty now to 
be undergone. Ue trembles, however, as the ser- 
geauts' halberds are about to be lashed tu^thAt 
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to form a triangle, to which he will presentlj be 
attached for the better administeriDg of the lashes ; 
but he breathes freely again when the colonel — 
seeing that the men's cold fingers are bungling^ 
over the work — bids them not to bother about 
such ceremonies, but just to tie the prisoner's 
wrists to the bar of the city gate, and to commence 
the whipping without further delay. That order 
is obeyed, to the evident relief of Gray, whose face 
and front are thus entirely concealed from his com- 
rades ; he strips to his trousers without more ado, 
grasps the pain-deadening bullet* firmly between 
his teeth, and tells the dnim-major he is ready. 

The first lash descends, and the young fellow 
convulsively shivers all over; but there is not a 
groan or cry uttered, no sign of pain evinced, after 
that commencement; and though his flesh is cut 
into strips before many minutes have elapsed, yet he 
bears the agony without a murmur until five out of 
the six hundred laches have been delivered, when 
some kindly-hearted officers plead to the colonel for 
the remission of the rest of the sentence, and their 
merciful application is successfiil. James Gray is un- 
strapped from the gate, is covered up in a soldier's 
cloak, and is carried away to barracks, where a few 
days' rest and care paid him by his room-mates 



* A bullet, chewed between the teeth, U Buppoeed to allay the pain 
of a flogging, and was generally retorted to by the sufferen. 
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brings bim round, and he is fit for duty again. Fit 
for duty, and for something else also — for desertion 1 
The flogging, nominally inflicted for a serious breach 
of discipline, was really but an outcome of personal 
ill-will, and the scapegrace, James Gray, has quite 
determined that he will no more serve in a corp^ 
where such unjust cruelties are permitted. 

Accordingly our hero, for he >vill so turn out to be 
before long, shows General Guise and the Carlisle 
garrison a clean pair of heels. He effects his escape 
unnoticed and unfollowed, and after a multiplicity 
of adventures, we meet him again at the exact other 
end of the kingdom — at Portsmouth, where circum- 
stances compel him, in the year 1747, to enlist in a 
regiment of Marines (General Eraser's) about to 
embark with Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscawen 
for the East Indies. The vessel to which young 
Gray was appointed was the SwalloiD, Captain 
Rosier; and his billet was amongst the after-guard, 
whose duties kept them for the most part on the 
quarter-deck. There the handsome Marine managed 
to attract a good deal of attention from the officers 
both of the ship and of his regiment, and he was 
very kindly treated by them though still notorious 
for his larkish disposition, and the eagerness with 
which he joined in all the debauches and orgies 
indulged in by those of his own rank at such ports 
as they touched. He also gained the entire good- 
will of his messmates and of the Tars themselves^ 
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fll aa of the officers, for he never ceased doing 
8 whenever he eaw an opportunity ; and 
ly Gray" was heyond all doubt or question 
darling of our crew," like Diljdin's Tom Bowling 
what more modem days. 
ven's fleet, after unheard of Bufierings, 
Dfivations, and protracted voyages, arrived 
pe of Good Hope, whence the Admiral made 
art for the Mauritius, which he attempted to 
from ita (then) French masters. He was 
aten off in the event, and continued his route 
to the Coromandel coast, his original deBtination, 
where ho dropped anchor in front of Fort St. David'B 
on the 29th July 1748. As the Admiral had sailed 
from England on the 4th November of the previoua 
year, James Gray had had close on nine monthi) of 
shipboard life wherein to learn all the duties of 
sailor and soldier ; for, practically speaking, a Marine 
was very much of both in those days. And leara 
them he did to perfection, for our scapegrace was 
sharp and clever as well as wild, and abundant testi- 
mony is extant to show that there was not a man in 
the whole fleet, or in the entire regiment, who could 
surpass him in his exercise, nor yet in the accurate 
and careful performance of all duties appertaining to 
his position. 

In conjunction with the military officers, Admiral 
BoBcawen (who was General as well as Admiral) 
came to the conclusion that Pondicherry — then, as it 
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is now, held by the French — must be besieged, and, 
as a necessary preliminary, he attacked and captured 
the outlying fort at Ariancoopan, which is but four 
miles from the first-named stronghold, a river run- 
ning between the two. That operation, however, 
took him far longer than he had anticipated; for 
nine days both attack and defence were most vigor- 
ous, our friend, James Gray, taking part in the con- 
stant assaults with extreme pleasure, and as if by 
way of " his baptism . of fire ;" and at last the place 
was captured more by luck than anything else, for 
the French powder magazines blew up of their own 
accord, and there no longer remained any means of 
keeping out the English. That stroke of good for- 
tune came to pass on the 17th August; on tho 
20th the Admiral crossed the river, took possession 
of the fort, which he at once commenced to build up 
and repair as well as he could; and by the 28th he 
had advanced close up to Pondicherry itself with his 
land forces, while his ships hauled round to the 
northwards or sea-flank of the town, and a partial 
communication between the two bodies of assailants 
was not long in being established. Trenches were 
forthwith dug, approaches in regular form were com- 
menced by the engineers, with whom the Admiral's 
expedition was well supplied ; but by way of earnest 
of what was to come, the French made a great sally 
on the night of 31st August, and were not driven back 
until the English as well as themselves had sustained 
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severe loss iu killed and wounded, M. Paridis, one of 
the best of the French officers, falling mortallj 
wounded. 

Pondicherry naturally occupies a very defensiTe 
position, and it had been much strengthened by art. 
For about a mile outside the main walls of the towiiy 
and running all round it except on the sea-face, there 
had been raised by the French engineers a work of 
immense advantage to the defendera, consisting ot 
earthen redoubts placed at intervals of only 80 
yards asunder, and in those open spaces thick massea 
of priekly-pear, briars, scrub, and even forest trees 
had been long before carefully planted, and now 
formed what may lie called a semi-aiiiificial defence 
of very formidable power. Behind this, and directly 
under the walls of the fortress, there was a deep and 
very broad tlitch, containing so much water, and so 
arranged, that the entire intervening space could be 
readily flooded to such a considerable extent as 
would render its passage most dangerous, if not 
fatal, to the English marines, soldiers, and sailors. 

The force which the French had to hold this 
strong fortress, whose walls were five miles in 
circumterence, has been variously estimated; and, 
striking an average from the various accounts, 
we can safely set it down as not less than 2000 
Europeans, with a contingent of natives 3000 strong, 
or 5000 altogether. Boscawen's strength we know 
exactly, and it was as follows: — 1097 regular troops; 
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the Marines, who d umbered 700 ; 745 sailors landed 
from the ships ; and 148 artillerymen — ^total 2690 of 
ail arms; while the men-o'-war attacking the seii- 
front were ten in number, exclusive of a few bomb- 
ketches, and mounted 568 ship-guns^ of various 
calibre. 

Our scapegrace, James Gray, had landed at 
Arriancoopan with the very first party of Marines, 
and formed one of the company who led the 
advance across the river at that place under a very 
hot fire and up to their breasts in the water, their 
ammunition pouches being slung on the tops of their 
muskets in order to keep the powder in a dry and 
proper state for service when the opposite shore 
should be gained. That feat had been performed early 
in the month of August, but so little had the hardy 
fellow sufiered from the exposure to wet and sun 
and fire from the French guns, that we find him on 
the 11th of the month placed on picket-guard with 
a scanty band of his messmates, and so reduced 
had Boscawen's troops already become — for they 
dwindled away rapidly from fevers, fluxes, and 
other local maladies —that the young man was 
actually kept on that duty for seven days and seven 
nights without relief, and only getting a few hours' 
sleep every now and then in the intervals of arduous 
sentry-work, while he was never once out of fire 
during the whole period. To that ensued a season 
of what was, in comparison, rest and refreshment— 
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in other words, the Marines only took their share of 
outpost duty in turns with the regular trooper and 
were not at the immediate front more thitn evety 
second dav. 

On the 2d September Boscawen commenced a 
grand attack on the Hue of redoubts, opening on it 
with such gims as the low ground would permit him 
to bring to bear, and pushing forward Jiijy best 
tror»p8 wlienever occasion offered, in hopes of forcing 
the position. The French replied vigorously to the 
assault, their large cannon doing immense execution 
on the English, who were quite commanded by their 
fire ; and the number of shells and bombs they threw 
proved the vast power of artillery they had nnder 
their control. As was subsequently ascertained, 
there were no less than 300 cannon in position in 
Pondicherry : the number of their mortars, however, 
was never known, but it was guessed that it mnst 
be very great, from the vast amount of shell, Ac^ 
playing ceaselessly on Boscawen's men. On that 
occasion James Gray was for two days and t^ro 
nights on duty with the advance, exposed without 
cover the whole time, and the greater portion of it 
spent in water which reached above the coat tails 
of the assailants. Nothing, however, discouraged 
the sturdy warriors, whether of the land or sea 
service, of old England — they forced their way inch 
by inch, foot by foot, and at last they had the 
satisfaction of driving the French firom the line of 
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redoubts and from the intervening jungle, and of 
compelling their foes to lock themselves up inside 
the wall of the town itself. 

Once master of this valuable line of works, 
Boscawen set his men to entrench themselves therein 
strongly, to turn the fortification against its former 
holders, and to make every preparation for using it 
as an approach to the strong walls of Ponilicherry, 
which it had been erected to defend. Volunteers were 
called in to the assistance of the pioneers of the 
regular troops, and one of the first to step forward 
from the ranks of the Marines was James Gray, who 
worked like a Briton for fourteen days with spade, 
pick, and. shovel, in the English trenches, under a 
most severe fire, and in the midst of water all the 
time, and received for his exertions the immense 
sum, by way of extra pay, of five pence for each 
twelve hours' labour 1 That he was worth much 
more was acknowledged by all the oflScers in charge 
of the duty, for in addition to downright hard 
labour, not surpassed by any man there, and only 
equalled by very few. Gray was always merry, 
content, and so full of humour as to cheer the spirits 
of the rest of the troops, and keep them singing and 
jesting and making downright fun of what was a 
most dangerous as well as severe task. The main 
object of their labour was, of course, to convert the 
French redoubts into English ones — to turn them 
round in fact ; but it was only half accomplished 
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when the enemy opened two concealed batteries 
on the flanks of the (now) English onee^ T^hich 
played on the attacking force in a most disastroiu 
fashion, so that before proceeding further the latter 
had to erect connter-batteries to silence the new 
ones, a labour that cost much time and many 
valuable Uves. However, at last it was acoom^ 
plished ; a third heavily-armed bomb-redoubt to 
command the gates on that, the south side, was 
also dug out and built so as to prevent any sally 
the garrison might contemplate; and those things 
done, they commenced regular approaches towards 
the walls. 

At this period occurred what may be called an in- 
terlude, in which James Gray again distinguished him^ 
self. One night news came to the front that a large 
force of Sepoys of the French service, in charge of a 
convoy, were stealing along the inland flank with the 
obvious intention of reinforcing and re-victualling 
the garrison, and it was determined to make a 
strenuous effort to cut the new-comers off. The 
Marines were selected for the duty, and they set 
about it at once. Deploying in front of their in- 
cipient trenches, they wheeled sharply in the open 
to their proper left, advanced in their new direction 
silently but at a rapid pace, and were at daybreak 
enabled to charge down on and utterly destroy 
the Sepoys, who were to a man either killed or 
carried back in triumph as prisoners of war to 
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Bosca wen's head - quarters — James Gray being 
wounded during the operations, and distin- 
guished by name in the report of the dashing 
affair sent in by the commanding officer. 

The French, terribly enraged at the success of 
this daring venture, performed as it was right 
under the muzzles of their guns, were quite de- 
termined that no such thing should occur again; 
and the next day they cut their surrounding ditch 
— it really was a diverted river, with a great and 
continuous supply of flowing water — so that the 
whole of the low ground between their walls and 
the English advance was at once inundated to such 
a depth that the rest of the attacking operations, 
even to the very end of the siege, had to be carried 
on by the British in a flood that seldom was lower 
than the men's thighs, and often reached waist-high I 
The trenches themselves were knee-deep in water — 
the troops lived, fought, and even slept in water — 
the natural result being that fever and ague broke 
out to an enormous extent ; while at the same time 
our people were harassed day and night by an in- 
cessant fire, so that the force became attenuated to 
miserable proportions by the number who fell under 
the shot, or had to be sent to the rear to crowd the 
hospitals with the worst forms of malarious fever. 
But James Gray never failed in health or faltered 
in duty, and he did not miss a single day's parade, 
even though he was wounded so severely as to 
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completely justify his retirement to the rear if he 
60 pleased, and as many scores of his comrades did 
retire. 

Meanwhile, the fleet, whose strength has been 
already indicated, played on the searfront of Pon- 
dicherry whenever occasion offered — during^ the 
day the ships were warped in as close to the ^nills 
as they could go, and kept np a severe fire on 
the place; while in the evening they hauled out 
again, lest too great a wind should arise suddenty 
during the night and drive them ashore. These 
performances went on continuaUy, and the amount 
of the damage they did may be estimated from the 
fact that during the whole tune they pitched no less 
than 18,000 solid shot into the fort, not reckoning 
the shells and bombs fired from Boscawen's ketches 
and mortar-vessels. These efforts were, in fiurt^ so 
successful, that it may as well be said here as 
forther on, that the French defence on that side 
was completely Rilenced; and if the English had 
only been as fortunate by land as they were by 
sea, the siege would speedily have come to a 
happy conclusion. However, it was not to be so^ 
as presently wo shall see. 

On September 25th, Boscawen's land approaches 
were held sufficiently finished to allow of an attack 
in force ; but previous to anything of the sort taking^ 
place, it was necessary to lay in a large stock of 
ammunition, and that could only be accomplishtd 
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by communicating with the store - vesBels con- 
taining it, which lay on the right-half front of 
the land forces, and, of course, to seaward. Under 
cover of a tremendous fire from our fleet, this task 
was accomplished by the Marines, but they lost 
heavily before victory crowned their efforts, and 
again was James Gray in the thick of the action, 
and doing more than yeoman's service at the side 
of his commander, one named Campbell, who pre- 
sently fell dead in the arms of our hero. The 
very next day the Admiral-General himself came 
down into the trenches, filled though they were with 
water, and directed the English attack in person. 
The two newest of his batteries, on the right and 
left, which had hitherto been concealed, opened a 
severe fire which was ably supplemented by bomb- 
redoubts armed with thirty mortars of weight, and 
the whole cannonade was directed against the 
bastions surrounding the gate, and on all the 
covering fortifications. It was, however, labour in 
vain — the Frenchman had his concealed batteries 
also, which he now used with terribly destructive 
effect ; Bosca wen's hands fell in great numbers ; his 
guns could make no effect against the splendid 
fortifications of Pondicherry; and as fast as one 
shot destroyed any part of the French works, 
they were immediately and excellently repaired with 
fascines, gabions, great sacks of cotton, piles of earth, 
etc., etc., all of which was easily accomplished owing 
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in his right leg, and five in the left one, The last 
bullet finished even his daring, and he was unable 
to rise and take part in the futile advance which 
his corpB soon after made. He crawled back into 
a hole more than half filled with water near one 
of our redoubts ; and when his comrades were 
finally withdrawn from an utterly hopeless con- 
flict, Gray, having fainted, was not noticed, and 
for forty-eight hours he lay there uncared for, and 
with but a morsel of bread and a mouthful or two 
of arrack in his canteen to eke out his strength 
under the almost insupportable agony occasioned 
by his wounds. At the end of that time he was 
discovered, was placed on a kit, and carried back 
to the rear, from whence he was sent to the field- 
hospital at Cuddylorum, where his serious — the 
surgeons thought they must be fatal — injuries were 
as well attended to as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Some hours after the necessary operations had 
been performed, a native woman — she could talk 
tolerable English, and was employed to help the 
doctors — ^was surprised to hear a low-voiced call 
from the new patient, who was in a corner by 
himself; and on approaching Gray's bed, she per- 
ceived that the young Marine was in great agony. 
As well as his weakness would permit he begged 
her to give him some lint and some salve, informing 
her that he was suffering from a wound in the groin 
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which his modesty had not permitted him to disclose 
to the surgeous, aud that he wished to dress it him- 
Belf. provided she would swear to preserve his secret. 
The black womau, though very much astonished^ 
gave the required pledge, procured him ^^hat he 
wanted, aud was horrified to see this superhumanly 
courageous creature extend the gaping wound with 
the fingei*s of the left hand until, with the fore-finger 
and thumb of the rights he was able to pluck out 
a bullet which had been therein lodged I He then 
dressed the bleeding gash with the lint and salvei 
gave the woman a rupee by way of hush-money, 
and the surgeons heard nothing of the horrible selfn 
operation until long afterwards, when one of them 
was called upon in England to bear testimony to the 
identity of our scapegrace. 

The remainder of his history is strikingly remark- 
able, but space compels us to tell it in a few words. 
Boscawen, completely baffled by the French defence, 
broke up from Pondicheny on the 5th October, re- 
tired blowing Arriancoopan to ruins in his retreat, 
and soon afterwards his force dispersed — James 
Gray, when recovered, going first to Madras, then 
to Bombay, where he Avas flogged a second time 
at the gangway of his vessel, the EUluun maiu-o'- 
war, for insolence to a superior officer ; and finally, 
after many extraordinary adventures and some 
serious mishaps, he turned up in Downing Street, 
in London, to receive his arrears of pay from the 
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Secretary to the Admiralty, who there had his 
quarters at that time. 

With James Gray were a dozen or so of his mess- 
mates of the Marines, and his brother and sister-in- 
law, with whom he had been staying ; and when all 
had received their money, the gallant yoimg soldier- 
sailor proposed an adjournment to a neighbouring 
tavern where he treated the company to refreshment, 
and then laughingly asked his comrades if they knew 
who he was! 

They stared, thinking him out of his mind ; but 
they were astonished past all description when he 
answered the question himself, and was fully corro- 
borated by his relations, to the efiect that he was 
not James Gray at all, but was Ilannah Snell, a 
young widow who had been deserted by her husband 
before his death, and had entered the army in hopes 
of tracking and finding that recreant spouse. 

The story was quite true, as was easily proved, 
and the scapegrace who had sufitered, dissipated, 
been flogged, fought, and nearly died without any 
human being — save the black woman at Cuddylorum 
— ever dreaming of his sex, was nothing more or 
less than a woman in disguise I 

This singidar case was recommended to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Duke of Cumberland, who caused 
the most searching inquiry to be made into the facts, 
which were found to be exactly as Hannah Snell had 
described them; and His Royal Highness was so 
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struck Tvith her daring intrepidity, her wonderfiil 
endurance, and her almost miracoIouB and entirelj 
Buccessfiil concealment of her sex, that he caused 
a Government pension of a tihiOmg a-dajr to be 
settled on her for life, and otherwise helped her 
towards procuring a livelihood against the time 
when old age should set in* For a considerable 
period she was the rage of the town, thousands 
going to see her and hear her sing in sailor-soldier 
costume at the Royalty "J'heatre, in Wellclose Square^ 
Clerkenwell ; but Avhen the passing wonder oame to 
die away, she forestalled its extinction by retirin|f 
from the stage, and, with the money she had saved 
she opened a public-house in Wapping — ^under the 
sign of ** The Widow in Masquerade, or the Female 
Warrior " — and there she lived a peaceful and pro- 
fitable hfe by herself, for she would never hear of 
matrimony again, until death removed her when 
full of years to another world. 

Though a woman, her daring conduct surely 
entitles her, as our readers will doubtless agree, to 
a place in this record of some "Brave Men in 
Action ! " 
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UNDER THE BLACK FLAG. 




APTAIN OGLE, commanding H.M.S. 
Swallow, 50 guns, was taking an early 
stroll on his quarter-deck; and Captain 
Ogle was discontented, as even the best of 
men and commanders will sometimes be. Nor was 
the reason of his distemper far to seek ; for he had 
been baulked over and over again in a design he had 
in hand, and his disappointments were all the more 
annoying because they tended to injure his pro- 
fessional prospects at the Admiralty. 

But even while he paced to and fro in the cool of 
the morning — ^it was the 5th of February 1722 — 
there came a relief unexpectedly, and therefore all 
the more enjoyable and pleasant. The Swallow was 
making towards Cape Lopez, the southernmost pro- 
montory of the great Gulf of Guinea, under easy 
sail; and as the increasing light grew stronger the 
haze rolled up, and then could be seen a few native 
boats here and there, apparently engaged in fishing. 
One of these craft, thinking to do a trade with the 
English ship, made up to her, and a fine old negro 
stepped on board o£fering some fish for sale. Cap- 
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nation that might offer to interfere with his piratical 
trade. He was known to be a man of great parts, — 
a fine navigator, a daring commander in times of 
attack or defence, and quite as cunning when a fox- 
like policy suited him, as he was bold to desperation 
at such seasons as fighting demanded his energies. 
So great had been his success, that he was actually 
in command of an entire 'pirate squadron, owned in 
great measure by himself — in fact, he was a self- 
made Admiral of the Black, commanding in that 
capacity as sturdy a little force as many an unem- 
ployed English flag-officer might well envy. In 
addition to his own cruiser, — a swift and fine vessel 
carrying 40 guns and 152 men of all nations, but 
many of them undoubted Britons, — Captain Roberts 
had under his command a remarkably stout ship, and 
one that was swift withal, whose armament con- 
sisted of 32 guns, with 132 men ; a third of 24 guns, 
and 90 men; and a few lighter and very rapid 
cutters at various ports, or entrepots, for bearing him 
news, and helping him in shallow waters where his 
weightier and deeper craft were unable to float near 
enough to whatever prize, whether of land or shore, 
might be in view. 

For a long time past this daring niflSan had been 
the pest of the West Indies, and of the Guinea 
Coast too — for his main cruising ground was from 
the Gaboon right across the Atlantic to the Carri- 
bean Sea and to Panama, always a noted haunt for 
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pirates, from the days of the Baccaneen down; and 
the most vigorous efforts made to destroy this 
worthy descendant of Morgan, had each and everj 
one ended in failure. Amongst other naval oflScen 
employed in the waters indicated. Captain Ogle^ oa 
proceeding to the West Coast of Afirica station, liad 
received positive orders to pay the utmost attention 
to Roberts, and to leave nothing undone that might 
even in the remotest possibility lead to the capture 
of this wholesale marauder. Indeed it was only a 
month before that Captain Ogle had himself wit- 
nessed the effects of one of Roberts* descents; for 
putting into AVhydah, the English captain found 
there no lens than ten European ships which had 
each just paid a ransom of eight pounds weight of 
gold to the pirate; while the blackened timbers of 
the hull of another, which had been burned with 
moBt of her crew still on board, told of the &te in 
store for all skippers daring to defy the authoritative 
demands of the demons of the Black Flag. 

As the Sicallotc approached the bay which the 
nbgro declared at present held the pirate squadron, 
two ships of which were careened over on the hea<di 
to have their botti)m8 cleaned, Captain Ogle became 
very anxious in the first place not to fall into a trap 
himself; in the second, to lay one that would effeo- 
tually snap on the victim with the deadliest effect. 
It had been especially impressed on him by his 
superior officers that it was most desirable the 
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crews of these rovers, or as many of them as 
possible, should be taken alive for the purposes 
of a public punishment terrifying to their col- 
leagues and accomplices ; and that object could 
hardly be obtained if the vessels were attacked in a 
bay where access to the shore must necessarily be 
easy, and a way of escape therefore ready to their 
hands. Besides that, the Swallow was no match for 
the principal ships under Roberts, particularly as the 
latter could be completely covered by flanking fires 
from both promontories forming the arms of the bay. 
Under these circumstances. Ogle did no more than 
just peep at the place indicated by the negro, as 
though he were passing it in the way of his business, 
and taking very gi-eat pains to keep at such a dis- 
tance as would prevent Roberts from making out 
the true nature of the Swallow, which, when seen 
from afar, was not at all unlike one of the large 
Guineamen of the day. The bait took : one of the 
pirate-craft slipped her moorings at once and came 
out in pursuit of the supposed merchantman ; and 
Captain Ogle, the better to keep up that deception, 
caused his sails to be disarranged in a loose, slovenly 
fashion, not at all man-o'-war style; had his lower 
tier of guns run in and the ports closed, to make the 
Sivallow look still more like a mere trader; and ordered 
all the hands below except those absolutely necessary 
for the navigation of the ship, which continued her old, 
easy-jog course, without seeming to notice that she 
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organisatioii of resistance he experienced witli this 
rover under the Black Flag. But all was of no avail. 
The Swallow had the greater weight of mettle, was 
better handled, and managed to get the weather- 
guage of her opponent ; the guns were served quicker 
and with superior aim ; and after a smart action of an 
hour and thirty minutes, when the pirate's main-top- 
mast was shot away, and she had sustained other 
great damage, she hauled down the ominous colours 
flaunting at the mizzen, and begged for quarter. She 
was immediately boarded, when it was found that 
she had been captured from the French by Roberts 
himself, that her guns numbered 32, and her men 123, 
inclusive of 25 blacks ; and that she had lost some 
30 of her hands killed and wounded in the action. 
A prize crew was put on board of her, and she was 
sent off to Prince's Island, then a station of the West 
African squadron. 

The next thing was to devise a plan for drawing 
out Roberts himself, and for luring him, if possible, 
to his destruction. Our captain, who showed all 
through his career of honourable service a pretty 
talent for the finesie of his profession, was quite equal 
to the occasion, bo he determined, as he was ap- 
proaching a pirate's lair, ho would do as the pirates 
do, and he hoisted at his main the Black Flag of the 
prize, placing underneath it the Union Jack, which 
happily has seldom occupied such a degrading 
jiosition. 
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nwful Black Flag decorated tlie maiii'truck; aod 
there was every sign of extreme joy on his 
crowded decks. Captain Ogle, of course, was 
particularly careful that nothing Bhonld be ehowu 
which might interfere with the hilarious self-de- 
ception of the rovers, and he made no sign until 
Roberts was almost within pistol-shot, when he 
treated that hern to a thundering broadside which 
was speedily returned, and a regular action com- 
menced. Roberts soon discovered that his chances 
were small against the guns of the Swalloto, which 
were beautifully handled; and after fighting some 
time well, but without any marked success, he . 
thought he would try if his seamanship and his 
intimate knowledge of the winds and currents of 
the locality would not avail him better than bis 
warlike qualities had yet done. With that idea, 
he gave orders to crack on all the sail bis spars 
would bear, he took the wheel himself, and wad 
actually in full flight from the Swallow — which 
would have had but a poor chance against him 
in a game of heels — when Ogle's gunner fired a 
lucky shot which cut off the mizzen topmast of 
the foe, and the mast falling inwards on the decks 
a great confusion arose, and the pirate - captain 
himself was caught in the lumber and temporarily 
disabled. The Swallow during this — her own rigging 
being quite uninjured, for the enemy had directed 
most of their fire at her hull, in hopes of sinking q« 
blowing her up — made a\ongei\.&« Vw ■^«rj *.is^'»^' 
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TEMPTATION, AND ITS RESULTS. 




IN the old war with France there was thiM 
difference between the unquestionable 
bravery of both combatants, that while 
the French seamen fought well — nay, 
splendidly, as what is about to be narrated will 
amply establish — when once got fairly into action, 
they were by no means so anxious to commence an 
engagement as were the British tars. In effect, 
Johnny Crapaud needed to be tempted to fight, 
while John Bull always had an appetite for the 
repast, and left nothing tuidone to bring his foeman 
to the test of battle. 

Thus, when Captain Faulknor was cruising off 
Guadeloupe, in January 1795, in his.32-gun frigate 
the Blanche^ every soul on board, from the skipper 
himself to the youngest boy, knew that the French 
Pique was hanging about Grande Terre, and every 
soul would have given all he could to induce the 
latter to come out from under the shore-batterieH 
and have a pitch-in, where there could be no inter- 
ference — on the open sea. On the other hand, 
the Frenchman — though of greater tonnage, greater 
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weight of metal, and with about 100 more men on 
board — seemed to prefer the snug security of her 
rather constant anchorage mider the guns at Pointe- 
a-Pitre, and Captain Faulknor was put almost to his 
wits' end to get her into the open. Conaidering the 
disparity of fighting power which was in his dis- 
favour, and the strength of the land defences, it 
would have been sheer madness for him to steer in 
and encounter the frigate and shore-batteries simnU 
taneouslj ; a cutting-out exploit by boats at nig^t 
had been attempted, but was immediately detected 
owing to the great vigilance of the enemy, and 
could not be further proceeded with ; and there 
seemed nothing for it but to stand up and down 
off the Grande Terre flaunting the English flag in 
the Frenchman's face, in hopes of taunting him with 
silent insults from his berth of shelter. 

Towards breakfast - hour on the 4th, Captain 
Faulknor began to think that fortmie was at last 
about to smile upon him, for the midshipman of 
the watch came flying into his cabin with the 
joyfiil news that the Pique was under weigh, and 
apparently endeavouring to convoy a schooner 
trying to make safely out of the harbour of 
Pointe-i-Pitre. The English frigate immediately 
bore down towards the Frenchman and his pro- 
tegee^ and fired a gun or two in token of her 
readiness to engage; but the wary Pt^ue, con- 
tenting herself with a few guns by way of roply. 
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which were Bupplemented by balf-a-dozen flhota 
from the land redoubts, decliDed the challenge, 
and withdrew with her charge to their former 
position. 

This was, of course, extremely annoying, but 
after all there was an immudiate reward in store, 
for by noon the same day a wine vessel from 
Bordeaux was picked up by the Blanche, and 
Captain Faulknor was in hopes that the French 
would at least fight for their liquor if they would 
not do 80 for any other reason. He therefore took 
the Bordeaux craft in tow, and with that cumber- 
some object attached to his stem, the captain paraded 
off and on the Grand Terre, as much as to say to 
the Pique, " Who'll dar' tread on the tail av me 
coat?" This insult was not to be endured by M. 
Crapaud, and accordingly towards dusk the follow- 
ing afternoon he slipped his moorings and followed 
the Blanche, which was standing towards Dominique 
— her wine-pnze still in tow, and, of course, pre- 
tending not to notice that she was followed, for it 
was to her obvious benefit to get the Frenchman as 
far from home as possible. As the shades of night 
grew deeper and yet more deep. Captain Faulknor 
began to think that he must not pursue that policy 
any longer, lest he should miss the enemy in the 
dark, or vice verta; so, when the Pique had got 
within a couple of leagues astern of him, lie 
suddenly cast off his Bordeaux prize, wore, and 
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on the port tack made for the enemy with what 
speed he could. At first, that is to say about 9 
o'clock P.M., he had a fair breeze, and he was in 
hopes of being alongside almost directly ; bat the 
treacherous w'ind died aivaj just at the very time 
he wanted it most, and it was some nainutea part 
midnight before the look-out reported the Frenoh- 
man as coming on gently, on the starboard taok. 
As the English frigate passed under the lee of 
the Piqaty (Captain Faulknor pitched into her the 
whole weight of his metal, and he was ansurered 
with as thundering a broadside as ever the lively 
Blanche had reeled under. It did not, however, 
do so much damage as might have been expected 
especially to the rigging, and Faulknor tacked as 
soon as ever he could lest the Frenchman ahoold 
already have had enough of it, and might end€iaToar 
to keep out of the way. 

It was a moment of deep anxiety for "the 
Blanches" was that immediately ensuing on the 
operation of tacking their ship; for, in the first 
instance, the Pique had shown no lights, and if she 
adhered to that policy — for the night was a dark 
one — she might possibly give them the dip, if so 
minded. However, whether it was the loss of the 
wine vessel, or the desire for glory, now that they 
actually had got into action, it was pretty soon 
certain that the Frenchmen had no such intention, 
for as the Blanche stood down towards them, they 
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lit up their decks to the needful fighting extent, and 
were, from the noise on board, evidently detennined 
to indulge in a battle, once in a way. When the 
English frigate was within four or five hundred 
yards of her, the French one wore with the obvious 
intention of raking her antagonist; but Captain 
Faulknor, quite up to that move which he had 
himself often practised in fonner engagements, 
wore a moment or so afterwards, and then the two 
vessels pounded one another in gallant style at 
uiusket-shot distance, and for quite half-an-hour. 

During this night-contest the hull of the Blanche 
sufiered very severely owing to the superiority of 
the Frenchman's guns in weight, while the rigging 
was a good deal cut up by the smart musketry fire 
which the enemy's superior strength in number of 
men enabled him to pour in from his tops, and, 
indeed, from everywhere else on board his vessel. 
Unless he could get to closer quarters — when the 
difference in metal would not tell so much, and when 
the daring bravery of the British tar might have full 
scope — Captain Faulknor thought he should soon be 
in a sore plight indeed, even if he did not lose his 
frigate altogether; while, if he could lay himself 
alongside the Pique^ or even fairly grapple her either 
fore or aft, he need not have the slightest fear of 
the result. 

CalUng round him, then, amidst the torrent of 
crushing shot and the whistle of countless bullets, 
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and commencing the work for their own rij^gera 
under Lieutenant Slilne— and between the two 
parties they had, in a very remarkably brief sp;ice of 
time, the bowsprit of the Frenchman firmly lashed 
to the capstan of the Englishman, and thus friend 
and foe were locked tiigether in an embrace that 
mnst be deadly for one, quite possibly fatal to both. 

" Fire \ All guns that'll bear, fire ! " roared Faulk- 
nor, once he had seen this operation duly completed; 
and the quarter-deck guns of the Blanche were the 
first to open with effect on the crowded decks of the 
Frenchman, whose captain, officers, and crew seemed 
completely cetounded at the treatment their ship 
had sustained at the bands of the daring English 
sailors. Then all tlie maindeck guns — already pre- 
pared for what had come to pass, and properly 
trained to carry out Faulkner's project — of the 
Blanchu poured their deadly fire into the IHque, the 
Afarines were enabled to take sure and deadly aim. 
dark though it was, on the thronged decks of the 
foe, the most skilled marksmen scrambled into the 
topH, whence they " potted away " — as one of them 
subsequently said — at their ease, and altogether the 
French frigate was in such a quandary as she had 
never been before, or never would be again. 

For some short time the greatest cnufusion pre- 
vailed on board the Frenchman, so great as to 
amount to absolute bewilderment, during which the 
most contradictory orders were given and obeyed, 
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or disobeyed, just as seemed most to pleaae eick 
individual addressed. Lanterns were exttDguUiedi 
other lanternH were hung out in all sorts of phm: 
men with axes began to cat away their own ftv^ 
rigging, though for what earthly reason no one on 
the Blanche could conceive ; others made desponle 
though vain efforts to slash free their bowB{nit| bit 
were one by one slain in the attempt ; gaum warn 
run this way, that way, t'other way, in the most 
admired confusion ; while over all rose a babd of 
curses and execrations in every aoceiit of the Fiendi 
language, from that of the Parisian sa/oii to thrt 
even of the lowest cabaret in the slnma of Marssillaa 
But during it all the steadiest fire of gnns^ faig^ sad 
little, was poured in, shot by shot, with calm and 
quiet deliberation by the crew of the Btaneh§ ; and 
it seems not altogether improbable that this Terr 
steadiness of a deadly fire was the very thing which 
first brought the Frenchmen to their aensea, and 
restored something like order and discipline out of 
the infernal chaos reigning immediately after the 
first grapple. 

Be that as it may, the opposing captain presently 
regained command in reality as well as in name of 
his frigate, and the first symptom of hishaving; done 
so, was to be seen in the running-in of bis quarter- 
deck guns, which were now placed fore, aft» <^ p^ 
amid-ships, and began to do immense mischief to the 
Blanche almost from the first round. The Fren<^ 
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man also seut what might well be called hordes of 
men into his tops, and as these were loftier and com- 
manded the tops of the Blanche as well as the entire 
range of her decks, the English — ^had they been any- 
thing hiU English — would very soon have begun to 
think that they had caught a Tartar of very formida- 
ble prowess. Certainly the Blanche could bring more 
guns to bear on the Pique than the latter could on 
her ; but the weight of the latter began to tell, the 
sharpshooting was superior and much brisker from 
the crowds of Frenchmen in the tops, and once 
Johnny Crapaud found his missing senses he knew 
well and pluckily how to use them. 

And now he commenced a new sort of tactics, 
threatening danger of a very serious nature. Owing 
to the blunder, neglect, and down-right contempt 
of the foe — which was never explained nor in- 
quired into — Captain Faulknor had not had board- 
ing-nets triced up at any part of the action, and 
consequently, when tlie French began to attempt to 
cut their way from their fo'ks'tle on to his frigate, 
they found much less opposition than ought to have 
been the case. Their lashed bowsprit also gave 
them an immense advantage in any eflFort of the 
sort, for they were able to drop from it on the 
English deck at any point they might select, while 
the fire from their comrades above rendered the 
British defence exceedingly irksome. Neverthe- 
less these attempts, which had not as yet been made^ 
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any organised plan, were uanaUy baffled withoot 
verj much difficulty; and Captain Faulknor irai 
preparing to retaliate in kind, leadings the advanoe 
himself, when three or four French balls atrikiiig 
all at once (as it was thought) on the mainmaat ol 
the Blanche^ sent it over the side with auch a cnifa 
and shock, that both vessels, gripped together ai 
they were, shook from stem to stem, from kelson to 
truck. 

Thereupon the French raiaed a ahrill crj of 
triumph as though they had done Bomething quite 
wonderful in the way of nautical achieTement^ and 
their boarders — this time regularly drawn up and 
told off— were forthwith ordered to make a direct 
attack on the decks of the Blanche^ the region 
of her capstan being again selected aa the battle- 
ground. Lieutenant Watkins, who waa on the 
poop of his own frigate, had noted thia moTfi 
of the foreign captain — for the muater of the 
lx)arders had been made under the atrong light 
which the Pique now carried below her poop— 
and he sprang forward with the information d 
what he had seen, to Captain Faulknor. A bodly 
of seamen and Marines were collected and atowed 
all round the capstan, and were armed to the 
very teeth, and enjoined to make no sign until the 
whole of the French boarders dropped on dec^ 
and then to follow upon and make short work of the 
entire party. The snare was well set, the apringe 
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wa8 ready, aud when the Pique'i boardere — 
tliinking, doubtless, they were effecting a surprise 
because the roar of the great guDs, the rattle of 
musketry, and the glare aud uproar of battle would 
cover and conceal their attempt — when, then, they 
jumped on the English decks, and were facing out- 
wards for a dash fore and aft, the English Marines 
and sailors poured into their ranks such a withering 
fire, foUoM't'd up by a desperate charge, that nearly 
every one of the Frenchmen was wounded, many 
were killed or droniied, and every man of them 
would unquestionably have fallen hnd not, at that 
very moment, the mizzen-mast of the Blanche been 
shot away, and they escaped in the consetjuent 
confusion. 

Ill scrambling back to their own ship, however, 
Boirie of the more clever and thoughtful of the 
French sailors bethought them that they might 
as well get fi-ee altogether, and therefore wherever 
they got or felt — they could not eee it well — the 
chance of cutting at the lashings confining their 
bowsprit to the English capstan, they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, and with such effect that 
the Pique soon began to fall astern of the Blanche. 
No sooner had the brave Captain Faulknor, who 
seemed to have eyes like Argus, and also to be 
everywhere at once, seen that some clearance was 
made of the hamper caused by the fall of the 
i-maat, than he perceived that the vessels 
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were drifting apart, and he at once called to the 
Master to keep them as close together as could 
be accomplished, seeing that the English frigate 
had only one, her foremast, remaining; while he 
himself, gathering together such men as were 
handiest, ran aft and was enabled to spring on 
the Pique a bowsprit before it was too late. The 
men followed him like cats, the Master cleverly 
managed his share in the proceedings by bring^g 
the quarter of the Blanche alongside the bowsprit 
of the Pifjttef and the latter was again safely 
lashed to the English frigate, but this time to her 
([uarter. 

" Now, my lads," cried Faulknor, the lashing com- 
pleted, "down on our own decks again, and we'll 
blow Monsieur to pieces ! " 

1'he hands dropped as he bade them, their captain 
was just following, when a Breton sailor, creeping 
along the French bowsprit, drove a long broad knife 
into Faulkner's back, severing the spine, and the 
gallant English commander fell on his own deck 
never to wield cutlass more ! 

Lieutenant Watkins assumed the command, and 
he had no hesitation in passing the word that their 
late captain had fallen, for he well knew that the 
information w-ould move the crew to such a pitch 
of wrath as must overwhelm the enemy. He was 
<|uite right. As the Blanche paid oflF before the wind 
under the skilful hand of the Master, who himself 
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steered in this emergency, she towed the Pvjue after 
her, pouring in all the while such volleys of musketry 
as piled up the dead and wounded on the decks of the 
latter, where they did not sweep them clear ; wliile 
the aft guns, supplemented by the light ones from 
for'ard, pounded into the Frenchman with mighty 
emphasis. Still that was not suiBScient to ensure 
victory, and as the carpenters of the English ship 
were not able to cut the two main-deck stemposts so 
as to bring the formidable guns therein to bear, Lieu- 
tenant Watkins gave orders that the upper transom- 
beam should be blown away, and that done, the 
cannon soon made such fine play that every one of 
the enemy's masts went by the board. 

But not for that did the gallant Frenchmen sur- 
render. Again they managed to get adrift of the 
Blanche^ and it was not until near day-dawn that 
they ceased firing, and announced by waving white 
cloths that they were vanquished. Not a boat on 
either ship but had been shot to pieces long before, 
and therefore — fitting climax to such a gloriously 
determined fight, one worthy of the sea-kings of old 
— ^before the English could gain possession of their 
prize, it was necessary for Lieutenant Milne and ten 
sailors to jump overboard and swim, cutlasses in 
mouth, to the battered hull that a few hours before 
had been the dainty French fi*igate La Pique. 
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fully armed and equipped ; and in addition to their 
ordinary crews carried no less than 400 fine troops, 
especially sent on board to supplement the usual 
force of Marines. 

But to abandon a string of negatives, never either 
pleasant to the writer nor very profitable to the 
reader, let it be at once stated that the One was the 
English fi-igate Spartan^ 38 ; and that the Eleven 
were the following French ships of war: — Cirhj 40- 
gun frigate, manned by 350 of her own men ; Fama, 
28-gun frigate, 200 hands ; Sparviirey 8-gun brig, 
98 men ; Achille, cutter, carrying 10 lesser guns and 
80 sailors ; and seven large gunboats, averaging 40 
seamen in each, and armed variously with long 18 
and 24-pounders, Now the proper complement of 
officers, Marines, and sailors that the Spartan — which 
by the way was commanded by Captain Jahleel 
Brenton — should have had on board was 277 all 
told ; but out of that, a prize crew of one lieutenant 
and eighteen hands were absent, so that her real 
number was reduced to 258, inclusive of the captain 
and the lowest-rated boy. If the guns — allowing 
two to each of the gunboats — on board the French 
squadron be added up, it will be found (not reckon- 
ing the smaller pieces of cannon on the forenamed 
vessels) that they come to 100, opposed to the 38 of 
the Spartan ; while if the 400 Swiss soldiers placed 
on board by Murat, King of Naples, are added to the 
crews as above given, there will be a grand total of 
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1408 hands to fight the 258 on board the Spmian — 
and if those odds are not long enoagh in all oon* 
science, why, all that can be said ia that no other 
nation in the world, except the Engliah, 'would fight 
at longer ones. 

The way the encounter came about was thna : — On 
May-day morning tlie Spartan and the SaeeeMM^ 8S 
(Captain Ayscotigh), were ermsing in company off 
the Bay of Naples, and, coming suddenly tconi behind 
the Island of Ischia, they saw before them the squad* 
ron of French ships named above. Of coarse the 
English prepared for and offered battle^ bat the 
enemy, wise in his generation, could not be induced 
to see the advantage or pleasure of combat^ and 
incontinently made all sail for the Mola of Haplee, 
never furling a sail until he found himself snugly 
ensconced behind the formidable fortifications of the 
harbour. The EngUsh frigates went as close as they 
could in pursuit, but as it was quite plain that the 
French had no intention whatever of emerging; from 
their haven of security, our ships stood out again 
without having taken anything but barren honoor 
from their manoeuvre. In fact the conduct of the 
hostile squadron was so pusillanimous that Oaptain 
Brenton, the senior officer of the two English com* 
manders, felt pretty certain it would never shake a 
topsail loose so long as ova two frigates were to- 
gether in those waters ; and he accordingly ordered 
Captain Ayscough to withdraw the 8ueee$$ some 16 
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miles off, to the south of the Island of Capri ; while 
he in the Spartan paraded up and down and across 
the Bay of Naples in hopes of shaming the French 
into a fighting spirit; and, at all events, he was 
doing the enemy the actual damage of entirely stop- 
ping the sea-trade of Naples itself. 

Murat, who was at least brave if he was nothing 
else, was stung to the quick at seeing a solitary fri- 
gate belonging to "perfidious Albion'* setting his 
whole naval power at defiance ; so he gave orders 
that the escaped squadron must fight, and he divided 
between the Ciris^ the Fama^ and the Sparviere the 
400 Swiss soldiers before mentioned ; and at midnight 
on May 2 despatched the whole, supplemented by 
the seven gunboats, to do the best they could with 
the insolent English man-o'-war. 

At daybreak on the morning of May 3, the Spartan^ 
which was under easy sail, found herself standing in 
for Naples on the starboard tack, a pleasant breeze 
from the south-east being barely sufficient to keep 
her slipping along on an almost even keel. She was 
just about half-way between the island of Capri and 
Cape Miseno— that lonely mount of rock where the 
pious iEneas buried the trumpeter Misenus, as Virgil 
tells us — when word was shouted from the lookout on 
the fore cross-trees that there were sail in sight; 
and a few minutes afterwards it became clear that 
the French squadron had at last found heart, and 
were making for the open sea* First -Lieuteuant 
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Willcs went aloft to examine for himself and lik 
report to Captain Brenton was that the Cb^ wai 
leading in close line-of-battle the other three, wfaidi 
had been chased behind the Mola on the lat^ and 
that there were at least half-a-dozen gunboata Bap- 
porting those four — actuallj, as was soon after seen. 
tliere were seven of those awkward little customen. 
The whole, reported Mr. Willes, were about six 
miles right ahead of the Sparian^ on the port t mi? k^ 
and were of course standing ont from the coast- 
line. 

Captain Brenton, who had come on deck aa soon 
as ever his watchful ear had canght the firat hail 
from tlie lookout, passed the word that the cooks 
were to get the men's breakfast as soon as poaaifale, 
and before six o'clock that very necessary meal was 
disposed of — the Spartan meanwhile holding her 
(M)urse as before. The ship was then cleared tar 
action, shot were passed up from the locketa in 
large quantities, the magazines were dniy opened 
and protected under the eye of the ma8ter-at-«rni8» 
and all the men were standing at quarters waitine 
for the next move on this deadly chessboard of 
naval warfare. The Captain, as a matter of form 
which he (for one) never omitted, took the opinion 
of his chief officers on the question of engaging ; and 
he was, as he well knew he would be, most amply 
Hupported in his intention of going into action, 
though all on board were quite well aware of the 
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tremendous odds against their chance of even a 
partial victory. But Captain Brenton and his 
officers had full confidence in themselves and in 

• 

their men ; the crew had a similar steadfast belief 
in their leaders; and all together were perfectly- 
convinced that whatever seamanship, discipline, and 
bull-dog courage could accomplish, would be accom- 
plished — and more, these gallant fellows never 
looked for when any enemy of Great Britain, no 
matter how strong, was in sight. 

In another hour — that is to say, about 7 A.M. — 
the CMs hauled her wind \vith the obvious inten- 
tion of treating the Spartan to a raking fire while 
crossing her bows ; but Captain Brenton was rather 
too old a hand to allow of that sort of thing without 
an endeavour to prevent it, and he immediately 
played check to the move by hauling up himself, 
cracking on sail, and thus holding the weather- 
guage of his numerous opponents. Seeing that he 
was foiled, "Mounseer," as "the Spartans" called 
him, eased off again until he got the wind abeam, 
held on in his original direction, and so the vessels 
continued for some time, until Captain Brenton, 
hauling up his coursies, gradually inclined towards 
the foe at the rate of about three knots an hour, 
the breeze having fallen extremely light. 

It was quite eight o'clock before a single shot was 
fired, and the anxiety on board the Spartan wa« 
immense — anxiety for the honour and glory of 
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countered was the Fama^ and to her also was 
administered a dose of the same medicine be- 
stowed upon the Ori^y while she returned it or 
rather forestalled it, with a volley which cut the 
rigging of the English ship a good deal, the French- 
man obviously aiming with the intention of crippling 
her so that she might be exposed powerless to the 
joint .fire of the whole squadron. But there could 
be no mistake about the Famcis having been badly 
hulled, and seeing this the cutter AchiUe and the 
attendant gunboats tacked to the eastward before 
the Spartan had poured a broadside into the brig 
Sparviire, which, owing to bad handling, was only 
able partially to reply. The French Commodore, 
seeing that his auxiliaries were thus divided from 
him, wore with the intention of rejoining them ; but 
Captain Brenton, determined not to let those Ught 
vessels get off scatheless, let them have the full force 
amongst them of the Spartan^s port broadside as she 
hove in stays, and as she came round she was 
enabled to tire her starboard battery again into the 
Sparviire and her larger consorts. 

It was now quite plain to "the Spartans'* that 
the little " Mounseer " had already had what he did 
not like ; and, in fact it was shrewdly suspected that 
he intended when he wore ship to stand in for the 
batteries of Baia, which were very strong, armed 
with long guns, and capable of protecting the whole 
French squadron if they were pour-spirited enough 
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than an hour having already elapsed, the Spartans 
sitnation grew worse and worse, for there could now 
be no doubt whatever that the surviving Frenchmen 
had had orders to ply her rigging with all sorts of 
novel-shaped shot, that it might be cut in bits to 
prevent her ever getting away ; and already it was 
in such a deplorable condition as it well could be, 
and still exist at all. She had also been repeatedly 
and very badly hulled, but fortunately she had a 
first-class carpenter on board — a man with a brain, 
and a manual dexterity equal to its behests — and he 
was able, backed up by his crew, who were all 
picked men, to keep the Spartan in as fair swimming 
condition as was possible, considering how often she 
had been hit between wind and water. 

In the midst of all this, Captain Jahleel Brenton 
had occasion, for the better delivery of his orders, to 
jump upon the capstan, whence he directed the work 
in hand. Suddenly he was seen to spring up, then 
he lighted upon his feet on the deck, and then he fell on 
his face, and when he was raised it was found that 
he was badly wounded by a grapeshot. A hurried 
examination showed the hurt was of a most serious 
nature, for a grapeshot had struck him on the hip, 
where it lay beyond the reach of the surgeon's 
probe, and the gallant Captain had to be taken 
below in an unconscious state, the command devolv- 
ing on Lieutenant Willes. Nor was Captain Brenton 
by any means the only oflScer who had been hit — 
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wound, which was not severe, was bound up at 
once; the Master left off fighting to attend to his 
proper duties ; the rigging crew were bellowed to 
and did their very best as speedily as possible ; and 
in a few minutes it was evident that the Frenchmen 
were about to cut and run, as they could no longer 
stand the sustained and admirable fire the English 
gunners were pouring in. The Ciri% and the Fama 
hauled up to make under the Baice fortifications with 
what speed they could — and that was only a little, 
for the breeze was still slight enough in all cpn- 
science — but as the Spartan wore round with her 
head off shore she imparted to them both, in two 
several instalments, a thundering raking fire, which 
seriously injured the Cires^ while it bowled over 
the foretopmast of the Fama — and with that parting 
benediction from the Englishman, the two sought 
shelter and safety in romantic Baia. 

Now was the Spartaria chance of a prize and a 
triumph, and she speedily attempted and won both. 
Running down (there was a freshness of the wind 
now) on the Sparviirey she managed to close with 
that brig and grapple her at the very first essay, 
when the " Spartans " at once hammered away at 
her in such style that five minutes saw the main- 
mast over the side, most of the deck guns dis- 
mantled, and another few seconds of combat resulted 
in the hauling down of the French flag, the boarding 
of tlie brig by the ** Spartans," and the replacing 
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A RACE FOR GLORY AND THE 
VICTORIA CROSS. 




|N the evening of August 20th, 1860, the 
Second Division of an English army 
prepared to move out of, perhaps, the 
strangest quarters ever occupied by our 
soldiers — out of the filthy Chinese town of Tang-ku, 
lying on the northern or left bank of the Peiho 
river, which flows into the Gulf of Pecheeli. 

As the troops mustered within the fortifications 
— the place had only been taken after a sturdy fight 
on the 14th of the same month — the ' scene all 
around and outside the town was about as dreary 
a prospect as could well be imagined, and one 
eminently calculated to give even the jolhest of 
British warriors a profound fit of the blue-devils. 
In front and on the right flowed the sullen stream 
of the Peiho, more like thick and dark pea-soup 
than anything else in nature ; across the river was 
an expanse of swampy mud, covered in parts with 
high reeds, dotted here and there with wretched 
villages, and only enlivened by the camp of our 
French allies, under General Montauban, who had 
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entrenched camps, and had, not without difficulty, 
fixed himself in Tang-ku, where we now find his 
Second Division parading. 

Lord Napier of Magdala, then only Sir Robert 
Napier, an Engineer officer, even at that time known 
to fame, commanded tliis Division ; and the portion 
of it with which we have most to do was made up 
of a portion of the 67th Regiment of the Line, one 
wing of the 44th Regiment, about 500 men of the 
102d Regiment of the French Line, a strong body of 
the Royal Marines, a proportion of the Royal 
Engineers, with pontoons and escalading ladders, 
and sufficient guns and gimners to breach the 
Chinese forts. That neat little force was to do the 
morrow's work alone, for the reason that the 
desperate nature of the ground as depicted above 
would not permit of a stronger brigade being em- 
ployed; but Napier had in reserve the remaining 
wing of the 44th, the whole of the Bufis, and a full 
regiment of Punjabees, who had ere now ptoved 
themselves to be excellent fighting men, natives of 
North- Western India though they were. 

Muster and inspection over, the force moved out 
of Tang-ku by the south-eastern exit, and picked 
their way as well as they could along a semi-circular 
route which had been fixed upon after the morning's 
reeonnaUaaneey which Napier had personally made, and 
it soon became evident that no other road — ^if indeed 
the track might at all be so styled — was available^ 
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and save for an occasional shot to prove their 
watchfulness, all was silent, desolate, and dreary, as 
though no " foreign devils " had ever been heard of 
on the sacred soil of the Flowery Land. 

At an hour before daybreak the troops stood to 
their arms, and the advance commenced; but no 
sooner had a very little progress been made, than a 
heavy cannonading was heard due south-east, and 
Napier from that learned that the English gunboats, 
which were in position on the waters in front and 
around the whole group of Taku Forts, had opened 
the ball on their own account by a sea attack. The 
firing also effectually woke up the Chinese, who not 
only began warmly to respond to the gunboats, but 
also opened from the northernmost fort, on where 
Napier's men were guessed to be. Our batteries of 
position, nothing loth, took up the game, and the 
dull grey of the chilly dawn was speedily lit up with 
the flashes of the great weapons, while the roar was 
already sufficiently strong to rouse every individual 
for miles round were he a John Chinaman or a 
'* foreign devil" of either land or sea persuasion. After 
this sort of work had gone on for a considerable 
time, our men getting forward all the time, though 
slowly, Napier extended half the Frenchmen and the 
wing of the 44th in skirmishing order, as well as the 
nature of the ground would permit, with half of the 
Royal Marines, the 67th, and the Engineers, pon- 
toons and ladders behind them, while the remainder 
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progress because it was completely protected by 
lines of sharp bamboo stakes, very firmly planted in 
the earth, nearly everyone of which had to be drawn 
with much labour before the main body of the force 
could pass on. 

That ugly and dangerous job completed, "For- 
wards!" was again the word, though the men were 
now falling fast, and a rush was made for the first 
of the great wet ditches which surrounded the fort. 
Its immediate approach was in similar fashion thick 
with those cruel spikes which hampered very 
much the advance of our men, and a good deal 
of valuable time w£ts again lost in extracting them. 
Then the Engineer officers came forward with their 
dandy pontoons — ^very pretty to use on the Ser- 
pentine in Hyde Park, as one eye-witness has it, but 
next to useless here — and finally the Marines, and 
the plucky Hong-Kong Coolies who carried the 
escalading ladders, were put in requisition in hopes 
of forcing a passage over the dyke, which was of 
unprecedented breadth, and from five to eight feet 
in depth of water and soft mud. Save for the 
Coolies, on whom nobody had placed much relianc'fe 
hitherto, the expedition stood a fisiir chance of then 
and there coming to an ignominious stop ; for these 
brave yellow-skins, when the pontoons were found 
to be next to useless, ran up with their ladders 
(which, by the way, were very short for this 
service), which they flung across the ditch, nud 
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then themselves waded into the water and aliaii 
to support them on their flhoalders— like hnnMUt 
piers to weak bridges — ^wbile our eoldieni oiowod 
over the ladders under a ceaseleM and dutnustiqg 
direct and flank fire from the fort and ita anp- 
porting works. The cannon balhi 'were thwiimy 
Napier's ranks at a rate that had hairdlj beea 
expected, the bamboo rooket-apeara ocmfbaed and 
irritated even the old soldiers, the jingala eflbeted 
a havoc fast becoming disastrons, and the fire firon 
the walls was far superior to what it had besa 
elsewhere during the brief campaign. The neit 
outlying ditch was even more fonnidaUep while 
of course the defenders were able, bj reason of 
the closer proximity of onr soldiers, to nae their 
weapons with greater effect ; but it waa nltimatdy 
passed as had been its forerunner, and Napier found 
himself face to face with as tough a fortifioatiaQ as 
he cared for under the circumstances. 

The walls of the fort were of immense *hiol^nf nf 
at the base, round which ran a wide and deep wet 
moat faced with a judicious ahatliM of banxboo, fhej 
reached quite twenty feet upwards^ were oreneDated 
and heavily armed with well-serred guns and hoats 
of men, and the attacking party were exposed to a 
flanking fire from both sides. Such waa the atiODg 
work now to be forced, and it took more than a 
nhort time to get the men again in hand alter tiie 
experience of the last ditch, before they wera ia 
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proper form to dash on to its assailment, though our 
heavy guns covered the paujse with a splendidly 
rapid and sustained fire. 

While the first skirmishers were being collected 
and pulled together a little, the 67th, who were in 
support, were pushed forward somewhat, and went 
on m splendid style, their standards flaunting bravely 
in their midst. Suddenly the officer, Ensign Fraser, 
carrying the Queen's Colour, was struck down with a 
severe wound, and the next for the duty, Ensign 
John Worthy Chaplin (now Major of the 8th 
Hussars), rushed forward to take his stricken 
comrade's place. Grasping the flag firmly with 
his left hand, and leaning it against his left 
shoulder, he took a firm grip of his sword with 
the right, and he remarked to one of the colour- 
sergeants forming the escort that they must all 
do their very best to plant it on the walls before 
the Frenchmen, who were pressing on their flank, 
should have time to be beforehand with them. 
Hardly were the words out of his mouth, when a 
fearfully tremendous explosion firom within the fort 
occurre<l — our artillery had planted a live shell in 
their magazine, and the awfiil concussion was some- 
thing never to be forgotten, was so terrible that it 
was heard seven miles away on land, and by ships 
the same distance from the scene. 

Then an awful pause ; next a second, but rather 
lesser blow-up within the same fort; and Napier 
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neighbourhood ; and the next thing young Chaplin 
knew was that he was under the walls of the fort^ 
while the men around were doing their utmost to 
uprear and keep in position the escalading ladders, 
which were at last being put to their proper use. 
The French, always ingenious, here availed them- 
selves of their daring Coolies in a novel manner. 
Tliey made three or four of the dusky fellows 
support the foot of their short ladder on the 
shoulders of another, and up that giddy passage 
a red-breeched little soldier climbed to the top of 
the wall, on which he sat astride, coolly firing one 
after another the loaded muskets that were handed 
up to him and all the time crying out lustily Vive 
L^EmpereuVf until finally, in a moment of supreme 
excitement, he jumped down on the foe, when 
Death instantly claimed the fiery warrior of France 
for his own. 

At the same time, Captain Prynne, of the Royal 
Marines, managed to scramble up the wall, on which 
he, too, sat astride, pulling up his men one after 
another, and then he shot down the commanding 
Mandarin with his revolver, and the Chinese uttered 
a yell of horror to see their leader dead. It was 
about this time that Ensign Chaplin received his 
second wound, just as he was forcing his desperate 
way up the breach made by the artillery fire, and 
again he was urged, but without avail, to give up 
the Colour to another and see to his wound. But, 
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no! The French were cloae «t Imad *wi0i fiiflir 
flag, and he saw that a moment's dalaj' would \om 
to the English and the 67th Begimeiit the honov 
of being first in this deiidlj rmoe for g^oiy; and 
though he fell back into the ditdi, he *wae op agun 
in a moment, had regained his former elevmtion, and 
was pressing forward might and main towerde the 
'* cavalier,** or highest point of the work^ onlj 
man — Private Lane, of his own cetpt — beinf; 
ciently advanced to render him any aMiateiice. 

And all this time the Ifanchoos and Ghineee 
fighting as they surely never had fought b ofo ie 
they thrust down the ladders fiut as they wsn 
erected from below ; or they pulled them up, flingiDg 
them backwards into the fort when they ooold not 
thrust them down; they used their spesn widi 
deadly effect ; they neither g^ve nor took quarter, 
so furious was the fiery battle-spirit raging in them; 
and hundreds of them with their last atreiigtli» 
their last breath, cut at the English even when 
offering them mercy, and died as a oonsequenos 
of their recklessness. 

Young Chaplin was in desperate straits— -efanosk 
alone, so far as his own men were oonoemedy he 
heard the cries of the French officers already at Us 
flank ; he thrust forward, Lane backing him noUyi 
battling with sword and the staff of the Queen's 
Colour he carried ; until, with a supreme effi>rt| he 
cleared a way before him, bounded up the oaTaficTi 
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waved his flag aloft with a hoarse cry of triumph, 
and that instant was struck to the ground bj a 
severe wound in the leg. 

But he had gained his point, he had won the race, 
he had shed renown and honour on the British arms 
and on his own valiant regiment; and as he sunk 
on the blood-sodden work, wrapped in the Colour 
as in a shroud of glory, his comrades pressed to 
his side, and he was safe. The storm was over, 
practically speaking, for now the British and French 
were swarming into the fort from all points, 
the Chinese were everywhere mastered and slain, 
for they would not yield, and within a very brief 
period all the other Taku Forts — which this 
northern one commanded — surrendered, and the 
first great triumph of the war was an accomplished 
fact. 

Honour to the Brave I And Ensign Chaplin was 
honoured by receiving the Victoria Cross for his 
splendid and persistent daring; and it was no 
small addition to his renown that Lord Elgin, the 
Ambassador, as well as Sir Hope Grants- recom- 
mended him for that Cross which is only given 
" For Valour." 
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noticing the challenge in the manner he otherwise 
would have wished. On the previous day, however 
(June 20th), some friendly natives had brought news 
into Te Papa, where the English were lying, that 
their brethren were erecting a new Pa, or fortifica- 
tion, at a place called Te Ranga, so situated as to 
cut off the communication along a route of the 
greatest importance to Colonel Greer's forces. 
That information, and it very soon became spread 
abroad, set the camp in a ferment of excitement, 
which suffered no diminution until the Evening 
Orders were issued containing the detail of the 
troops who were to share in the honom's of the 
coming fight, as follows : — 3 field-officers, 9 oaptains, 
14 subalterns, 24 sergeants, and 543 privates made 
up from the 43d and the 68th Regiments of Light 
Infantry, from the 1st Waikato Militia, and inclusive 
of a 6-poimder Armstrong gun with its proper pro- 
portion of artillerymen, and some cavalry of the 
Colonial Defence Force, imder the command of 
an old Victoria Cross hero, (^ptain Pye, whose 
notorious bravery was as dashing as it was cool. 

Colonel Greer, commanding the whole Expedition, 
was too old a soldier, and had had too much experience 
of the Maori in particular, to neglect any precaution 
which might tend towards the security of his troops, 
and he was hardly clear of Te Papa— the encouraging 
cheers of those left behind to defend the camp had 
scarce died away — when he covered his front and 
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make quite sure on all these points, some of the 
Defence Force and of the 43(1, under the command 
of Captain Frederick Augustus Smith, were pushed 
forward to reconnoitre, Colonel Greer accompanying 
them in person; and they had not gone very £Gtr 
when the rebel outposts, or sohtary scouts rather, 
declared themselves in unmistakeable fashion bv 
firing their muskets — they were out of all range — 
in the air, by way of warning their comrades in the 
rear of the English advance. The signals were 
passed back from one native to another, so that all 
chance of a surprise, or even of a successful rush, 
was over ; and Colonel Greer made up his mind that 
caution must be employed were disaster to be 
averted. Still he pushed slowly on to his proper 
front, until a row of newly turned up yellow earth 
about 170 yards in length could be discerned 
through the glasses, and it was tolerably certain 
that this was the first defence of the newly erected 
Pa. Arrived within nearly 700 yards of this out- 
work, from which some small fire was occasionally 
made, the Expedition was halted, and an officer of 
the Defence Force was sent galloping back to Te 
Papa to procure reinforcements, for the position 
appeared on closer survey to be very strong, and 
the commanding officer had no intention of subject- 
ing his men to such another repulse as they had 
sustained at the hands of the Maories, in the 
previous month of May, at Tauranga and the Gate 
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time or the inclination for the task. But though 
they continued to dig at the pits, and to increase 
their number and size in the face of Colonel Greer's 
troops, the native workmen did not seem to care to 
expose themselves further, and doubtless they were 
satisfied that they could now as easily beat our men 
back as they had done at Tauranga. 

Satisfied with his inspection, Colonel Greer, while 
waiting for the reinforcement, threw out a company 
of the 43d in skirmishing order on his nght front, 
and they advanced to within a couple of hundred 
yards of the Maori left fiank. The cavalry were 
also drawn up on that flank, which was the best 
for any horse operations that might be possible; 
while the 6-pounder Armstrong was planted on a 
hillock commanding to a certain extent the native 
position. The remainder of the 43d, the GSth, and 
the Waikato Militia were drawn up as a reserve, 
but they were advanced much closer to the Pa 
than had at first been the case, because, while 
these various movements were being effected, it 
was noticed that large numbers of Maories were 
retiring along the gullies, and Colonel Greer's 
advisers were of opinion that the place was to 
be abandoned by all but a handful of determined 
"braves" who had vowed to die fighting rather 
than retreat. 

That idea, however, was very soon dissipated ; 
for, as our troops got nearer and nearer the liw*^ 
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of the 68th and one of the 43d were in the surgeon's 
hands for wounds more or less severe, and several 
non-commissioned officers and privates had been 
"potted" from the sure entrenchment held by the 
brawny natives. To a certain extent the main 
object of Colonel Greer had been already obtained, 
for he had so shut in the Pa in the front and from 
both flanks that the leader of the enemy's side 
could not retreat without great loss, and therefore 
he would have to take the risk of a fight with the 
English whether the latter were reinforced or not. 
To be sure, he might do as he had successfully done 
before — repel our men altogether; but it was pre- 
cisely to avoid any such catastrophe that Colonel 
Greer pertinaciously adhered to a Fabian policy of 
delay. 

However, at quarter-past one o'clock, he made 
up his mind that he would wait no longer, and 
having passed across the extended line a strict 
order that the men were to reserve their fire to the 
utmost, he ordered " the Advance " to soimd, and the 
several bodies of troops moved off as if on parade. 
When they had gone forward some distance, the 
old skirmishers in firont sprang to their feet, closed 
on the centre, the whole gave utterance to a 
glorious cheer, and the attack on the Te Ranga Pa 
began in serious earnest. As they went on, they 
were exposed along the entire line — from the 43d 
on the proper right to the 68th on the proper left. 
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already well up to the works on his left; that 
Captain Moore, cheering on the Waikatos in the 
front-centre, was making good progress; and that 
his 6-pounder, which, by the way, had by this 
time been reinforced by another of similar weight, 
were attempting to enfilade the rifle-pits, and 
were, at all eventa, sure to terrify the Maories, who 
dreaded cannon balls more than anything; but of 
the 43d, Colonel Greer could see nothing, for they 
were enveloped in smoke, though he could hear 
from where they were, on his far right, the ceaseless 
rattle of their musketry, the sharp crack-crack as 
their skirmishers used their Enfields with effect. 

Regarding the steadfastness of the 43d, perhaps 
the Colonel was more dubious than about his own 
personal corp — ^the 68th ; and as he could see that 
the latter were doing as well as might be expected, 
his anxiety could no longer be restrained, and he 
galloped as fast as his horse would carry him 
towards the gullies on the right, where Major Col- 
ville, with Captains Smith, Harris, and Bemers were 
leading the 43d^ As he got up to where they 
ought to have been, and in the rear of their former 
position, he was just in time to see that they 
were splendidly charging with the bayonet — for as 
the smoke was now free of them, all they did was 
distinctly visible — and that far in advance of all his 
comrades, whether of the commissioned or uncom- 
missioned ranks, was Captain Frederick Augustus 
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moment, and then he fomid himself in a better posi- 
tion than before, for as he scrambled up once more 
he got his back against the highest pile of the 
yellow earth, and thus he had his foes below him. 

But the revolver was now empty — empty, with a 
fearsome reckoning of lives to be scored to its credit 
— a single blow from an axe wielded by a huge 
savage had smashed the daring officer's left hand 
into a pulp; his sword had been wrenched or 
knocked from him by two others who had crept 
round, while another of the Maories, far down in the 
pit below, where he was lying huddled up under the 
last cut of the Englishman's sword, had strength left 
to pull the trigger of his piece, the bullet of which 
crashed through Captain Smith's thigh, while so 
close was the shot that the very flesh was burned all 
around the bullet-hole. The gallant fellow rolled 
helpless into the pit, he was seized by the throat by 
the fellows already crowding it with their wounded 
carcases — when, with a weird shriek of revengeful 
horror, the 43d leapt over the parapet, and in three 
minutes their portion of the work was won, every 
native there falling under their remorseless bayonets, 
or the swords and revolvers of their officers, for all 
were maddened to see the gallant captain dead, as 
they thought, in an absolute jumble of Maories 
slaughtered or dying, under the effects of his great 
prowess and slashing bravery. 

There is little more to tell — in the centre and on 
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TOUCH AND GO. 



MONGST the grand old hiatorio names 
still adorning the roll of England's battle- 
ships, there is one, belnoglng to the great 
middle-class, especially deserving of 
honourable mention, and that is the Swi/Uure. 

It is common enough to draw an analogy between 
the incidents and perils of the hunting-field and of 
the army, the former being in some respects a type 
of the latter ; but it is rare indeed that a comparisoa 
is instituted between the events of the chase and q( 
naval engagments, and yet, in one respect Ht least, 
if not in more, the similarity between the two is not 
very strained or far-fetched. For instance, the htmt- 
ing man not unfrequently finds himself "thrown 
out " through no fault of his own, and we are about 
to show that a like mishap may befall a man-o'-war 
even when her captain is most anxious to place hig 
ship in the very fore-front of the battle. 

When the great Nelson — then only Sir Horatio 
Nelson, but in a few hours to earn the more honoured 
title which placed him amongst the Peers of the 
realm — steered into Aboukir Bay on the afternoon 
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of AngiiBt 1, 1708, the SwifUure^ 74, commanded by 
(^iptain Benjamin Hallowell, formed one of his fleet; 
but, owing to circumstanceB beyond her Commanderg 
control, slie found herself "thro^wii out" from the 
advance, and this nhip, which had earned manv a 
laurel erown in former sturdy sea-fights of the period 
was THiable to get into action until a good two hours 
after tlie figliting had commenced — that is to sav. 
until about 8 P.M., the first shots having been ex- 
changed at G. 

A little before the last-mentioned hour. Nelson 
made the signal for his fleet to hoist the St. George's 
Ensign, wliose red cross on the white ground would 
even in the dark be readily distinguishable from the 
French tri-color; and a few minutes hiter the Gvn' 
Tier and the Compu'vant opened fire on the Zealous. 
which was the leading vessel of the English, and on 
tlie Goliath, immediately following her. As the 
goddess of war woidd have it, and she is often 
very strange and capricious in her humoiu^ the 
J'rench were destined to labour under the distress- 
ing eifects of an ill omen from the commencement 
of the action, for the very first of their ships to 
suffer was the Guerrier, whose foretopmast was 
shot away, amidst the loud shouts of Nelson^s entire 
fleet, by the Zealous, just as the sun went down; 
while the lirst to haul down her colours and j"ield 
was that same Conqucrant, which had so boldly 
opened the bloody game to be played on such a 
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disastrous night for our hereditary enemies. Leav- 
ing, however, that portion of the history, and like- 
wise avoiding the main details of the battle, which 
are probably quite famiUar to most of our readers, 
let us confine ourselves to the conduct of the Swift' 
sure, which had as near a touch-and-go of entire 
destruction as ever had any English ship then or 
now afloat. But to that end it will be necessary, 
though only very briefly, to give some idea of where 
lay her principal anta^gonist, and, that done, the 
narrative can flow on to its appointed end. 

The fleet of La R^publique Fraufaise, commanded 
by Admiral Brueys, whose flag flew on L* Orient, a 
magnificent three-decker mounting 120 guns, was 
moored in a curved line in the Bay with its head 
to the wind, the Admiral being in the centre, and 
it numbered altogether 18 vessels of war, carrying 
1178 pieces of cannon; while Nelson had only 15 
ships, with 942 guns — a disproportion which told 
severely against the chances of a victory for the 
British. At seven o'clock, when the action had 
become pretty well general all along the line. 
Sir Horatio made the signal for hoisting the dis- 
tinguishing lights which had been agreed upon, 
viz., four lanterns slung horizontal on a bar 
suspended to the peak of the mizzen, and his 
captains at once obeyed the order, which included 
one whereby the Union Jack was to be exhibited 
in three or four places on each ship, so that there 
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Avas tlio 8mallest probability of friend firing into 
friend during tlie night encounter, or <if any vessel 
suffering under the imputation of having struck 
owing to her liag, if she only had had one, being 
si lot awtiv. 

At 7.15 the Bellerophonj whose captain was 
more ambitious than wnse, pressing through the 
Fleet, brought up by the stern alongside the 
leviathan on which floated Admiral Bniey's flag, 
and she was at once exposed to the full fiiry of 
the imm(»nse broadside of LOHenty which shook 
her to her very keelson as the awful storm of 
shot assailed her. The plucky EngUsh commander, 
who also suffered severely under the fire of the 
Franklin^ 84, and several other of the largest of 
the French ships, replied as well as he was able; 
but so greatly was he over-mastered and over^ 
weighted in point of metal, that in less than 
three-quarters of an hour he was entirely dis- 
masted — her mainmast fell along the booms to 
starboard, killing a lieutenant and seven seamen 
— and found himself necessitated to endeavour to 
haul out of action the best fashion he coiJd. The 
Swijhure, which had some short time before "picked 
up the scent *' — to revert to our hunting analogy — 
and was steering into the thick of the fight, noticed 
the gap the Bellerophon was leaving, and clewing 
up her sails just in the nick of time, let go her 
starboard anchor so as to bring up about 100 
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yards on the starboard bow of L'Orient, while she 
also covered the starboard quarter of the Franklin, 
lying just ahead of the French Admiral In effect, 
she occupied almost exactly the same position the 
Belleropkon had drifted from, but she had the support 
— which her predecessor had not — of the Defence, 
which came up and anchored right ahead of her, 
but much further away, and, later on, of the Alex- 
ander, lying on the Orient't port quarter, while the 
Orion and the Leander lay respectively on the port 
bows of the Orient and of the Franklin. 

Captain Hallowell, who had- come with double- 
shotted guns and everything on board the Swiftture 
in complete fighting order down to the minutest 
detail, no sooner dropped his anchor and was riding 
comfortably than he delivered the whole of his first 
broadside into the Orient, the whole of his second 
(so tar as it would bear) into the Franklin; but after 
that, for some time at least, he divided his attentions 
pretty equally between the two, and he had more 
reasons than one for adopting that course. In the 
first place, is was incumbent upon him to confuse 
both his opponents as much as he could, if he would 
not have one of them to fire into him immolested 
and therefore with cool accuracy ; and in the second, 
he had been badly hit between wind and water when 
pushing his way to his present position, and it took 
more of his men than he would care to o\ra to 
working at the pumps to prevent him from sinking, 
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The mystery of how the conflagratioD occurred 
can never be cleared up now, and must remain a 
mystery to all time ; but it may be as well to note 
the various explanations given the next day, when 
men's blood was more cool and their reasoning 
faculties in clearer order than during the turmoil 
of battle. One version had it that the painters of 
the Orient had been employed almost until the 
action commenced in refreshing the colour round 
their vessel's chains, and that, in their hurry when 
the engagement commenced, they carelessly and 
stupidly piled up their pots and buckets where they 
left off work, and some ignited wadding from the 
Smft8ure'8 guns set the paint on fire, and thus origi- 
nated the catastrophe. Another account was to the 
effect that one of the French implements of war, 
called a carcasae — or metal skeleton filled with a 
kind of Greek fire, which burned as well under 
water as above it — had become ignited, before it 
was intended to use it, on the second deck of the 
Orient, and that although the officers used every 
possible device to extinguish it, they were unable 
to do so, and from it the fiames struck the timbers 
of the vessel, and there made such a rapid progress 
as put an end to all hopes of mastering the fire. 

Whichever story was right did not matter a rush 
to Captain Hallowell (indeed he spent very few 
moments in considering the subject), and all he 
cared was to turn the new event to the best possible 
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advantage as regarded the battle going fuiwiL 
If there was a real fire in the OwimL^ it was BMit 
desirable that those on board that ahip ehonld hatv 
as little leisure as possible to devote to eztingakih 
iog it, so the Swiftmre^B captain gave pxompt oriflB 
that all cannonading at the FromUki alioiild at onee 
('ease, in order that every ball ahoald be pitohed into 
the mizzen chains of his advemty, to prerent fte 
latter's crew putting out their new and diead eBflmr 
from amongst the elements. With a wild "hanahl* 
the Stcifuures men turned to their new task irifli 
the utmost speed, determination, and aecsuacy; and 
before very long it became dear that their oaptam 
had adopted the right view of affiors, tot the 
men found themselves being slaughtered in 
round the burning spot, and iherefore, of coona 
their efforts for the extinction of the flames were of 
no avail whatever, and were after a time abandoned* 
But if they gave up their hopes of fieeing^ their 
ship from the ruthless blase that had laid held of 
her, there was at least some prospect of their ha^* 
ing time to capture an English ship into which thej 
might transfer themselves. This idea» originating 
with their Captain Casabianca, flew like lightning all 
through the large three-decker, the men rushed back 
to tlieir gims, as many of which as could be so trained 
were now brought to bear on the BeUeraphom agaioi 
she being the weakest foe at hand, and the latter would 
assuredly have been taken hud not her crew made 
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desperate and successful efforts to get a spritsail set, 
when her last cable, that out at the stern, was cut, 
and soon she managed to get clear of the big French- 
man altogether. The full fury of the French crew 
was now turned on the Swiftaure^ lying much nearer 
to her than other of her adversaries, and from the 
first deck in particular the cannonade was fearfully 
heavy and fast, though the whole of the upper part 
of their ship was now in flames. 

The captains of the more distant English ships 
plainly seeing that before long the Orient must blow 
up, now sent cutter after cutter to warn Captain 
Hallowell of the fearful peril he was in owing to his 
greater proximity to Admiral Brueys ; but the skipper 
of the Swiftsurey as cool and clear-headed a sailor as 
ever buckled on a cutlass, had not made a study of 
war for nothing ; he knew very well what he was 
about, and he refused to cut his cables or budge an 
inch from where he lay, because he rightly judged 
that although the shock of the coming explosion 
might aflFect him more strongly, he was in less danger 
from falling masses of the wreck than if he lay at a 
greater distance from the Orient. More than that, 
he set himself calculating how long it would be before 
the blow-up could take place, and he reckoned so 
nicely that he was able to continue firing into both 
OrietU and Franklin until within a few minutes of the 
great event taking place, when he shut his ports and 
hatchways, flung all combustible matter off his decks, 
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andcTy lying further off on the Orienfa port quarter, 
suffered more severely, for a lot of the debris fell 
right on her. The main-royal burst out into flames, 
the jib also took fire, and her jibboom and spritsail- 
yard had to be cut away at once to save her from 
worse injury. At the same time she cut her cables ; 
for it was thought the Franklin would also blow up, 
and slipped away to a safer distance, where the 
hands immediately set to work to get her again in 
the best state they could. The Orion also was in a 
terrible state from the masses of stuff that had been 
hurled on her decks. The Leander likewise found 
herself in considerable trouble, as likewise did the 
Defencej though she was the furthest off of all the 
English vessels able to get a shot at either Orient or 
Franklin, 

But the most astonishing effect of all was that 
produced upon the wind and sea, for the former died 
away altogether, while the latter seemed lashed into 
a very fury ; and the combatants on either side were 
so shocked, stimned, and dazed, that it was more 
than ten minutes after the explosion ere either side 
fired a guD or made a sign. It was as though the 
Last Trump had blown, and every living or moving 
thing had come to an eternal pause. 

That interval passed, the benumbed faculties of 
the antagonists began to revive, a breeze could again 
be felt and seen moving on the waters, the trance of all 
was over; and, strange to say, the ship that one would 
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have thought had suffered moct» the 
the fiiHt to wake up, which she did veiy cffedmly 
by pouring a broadside into the SmfiM^r^m Gaptem 
Hallowell then roused himBel£ He retnmed the fin 
with interest, he was ably babked up by the D^t 
Between them they shot away the main and 
mast of their antagonist, beaidea dismounting or 
otherwise disabling nearly all her g^ona^ and then* but 
not imtil then, the Froflklin gave in and hanled down 
her colours. 

And so the great battle went on at intervab 
throughout the whole night, and it was not nntfl 
1 1 A.M. the next day when it oonld truly be aaid that 
it was over, the result being that only fonr oot of ths 
whole French fleet escaped deatrootion or captme. 
As for the SvoifUure^ she appears to have been out 
of the battle shortly after midnight^ when the Tbn- 
nani surrendered to her ; and it is a fiBLct no leas ais- 
gular than true that she suffered leas than almost 
any other English maQ-o*-war engaged. Her loas 
was only 7 killed and 22 wounded, though ahe waa 
undoubtedly in the most dang^erous part of the whole 
action, und there seldom has been snch a <^eqded 
case of '^ touch^nd-go " as it was with her whan 
L^ Orient blew up. 
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[HAKESPEARE'S " to the contrary in any- 
wise notwithstanding,"' as the lawyers 
used to put it, there is a very great deal 
in a name, especially when it belongs to 
an English man-o'-war ; for our Tars are notoriously 
affected by the designations of their ships, and it 
was frequently the case in our naval wars of the last 
century, and also of those at the commencement of 
the present one, that sailors would crowd on board a 
vessel with a taking title, while they would abstain 
from shipping on one devoid of such an attraction. 

For example, such a slashing 74 as the Audacious 
never had much trouble in filling up her berths, with- 
out having recourse to the services of the press-gang. 
Her name was a sufficient attraction, her fame was 
to a considerable extent due to the influence of the 
former ; and Captain Parker, when he joined Earl 
Howe's fleet in May 1794, had under his command 
as audacious a lot of bully-boys as fighting-skipper 
well could desire. During almost the whole of the 
month just named the English fleet had been hang- 
ing about the north-west coast of France^ cruiftisi^^ 
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here and there, and even down past Gapes Ortegal 
and Finisterre in Spain, but up to the dawn of the 
28th they had been unsucceBsful in fheir eeaidi ftr 
the French under M. Yillaret, with whom liOrd Howe 
wns most anxious to engage in a general action. 

On the morning in question, howeTer, the look-out 
frigates signalled that they saw a foreign fleets and 
about 9 A.M. it was made out that the enemy odd- 
sisted of 26 ships of the line, with about halfapdoaen 
lighter vessels. At the time of the diaooveiy Loid 
Howe was about 100 leagues to the west of the 
inland of Ushant, the wind was strongf firom Boutb- 
west-by-west, and there was a rough heavy rolling 
nea, with a tendency to increase rather than to 
diminish in force. The weathermoet division was at 
once signalled to reconnoitre the newcomen^ who 
were bearing down on the British, but apparent^ 
the nearer the Frenchman got the less he liked the 
prospect before him; he hauled his wind on the 
port tack, and the whole forenoon was spent in 
manoeuvres by both fleets — ^Howe trying hard fiir an 
engagement, Villaret doing his utmost to avoid one» 
In the afternoon things mended a little^ for the 
Belleroplion — the dear old " Billy Rough Un," aa the 
Hailors loved to call her — carrying Bear-Admiral 
Pasley*s white flag at the mizzen, managed to get 
within range of the rearmost French ships, but it was 
not until after 6 P.M. that she became regularly 
engaged with the huge E^lutionnairet canying ISO 
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guns all calibreB told. Even then the fighting was 
of a desultory character on both sides, the van of the 
British and the rear squadron of the French doing 
one another comparatively little harm as they sailed 
along on the strong wind and amidst the Biscay roll 
of the heavy sea prevailing ; and by seven o'clock 
the "Billy Rough Un" having had her main-cap upset 
and disabled by a chance shot, forged out of action, 
as she was signalled to do, and bore down to rejoin 
Lord Howe, leaving her unwieldy antagonist with 
her mizzen-topmast gone over the side, to fall away 
to leeward. But the troubles of the latter were bv 
no means over ; on the contrary, they were only just 
about to commence in real earnest, for the Leviathan, 
a fine 74 under the command of Lord Hugh Seymour, 
almost immediately afterwards cut her oflf from her 
comrade vessels, and engaged her until our friend 
the AuJ<iei(m$ came up, when the Leviathan forged 
ahead, leaving the last-named English 74 to do the 
best she could with the mighty 120-gunner. 

Captain Parker, though he had done his best to 
attain his end, had not been able to get into action 
the whole day long, and he and his crew were ab- 
solutely hungering to get their gallant Audacious 
into close quarters with any foeman — the bigger the 
better, the more gims the merrier — and all on board 
were delighted when the Leviathan had been 
signalled away, lea\'ing to them the contest with 
the burly Frenchman. Parker, coming up astern, 
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placed himself on the le&-qiiarter of the JZMi^ 
tionnaire, and when the two ships "were id thoM 
relative positions, he gave the word to fire wi& 
every gun that could be brought to bear, and tb 
Frenchman was treated to a yoUey in irhibh thfln 
were three balls from every cannon of his opponent 
And most of them went hom^ hecanse the balk of 
the Revolutionnaire was so immense that evea ^ 
heavy roll of the Biscay waves could aoaroe hinder 
the aim of our tars from being tolerably tme^ and it 
was a rule on the Audacious that no g^on ahoold eter 
be snapped off unless there was a reaaonable chanos 
of the contents telling on the enemy. On the other 
hand, the Revolutiannaire had her attention di^ 
tracted by the fire of the BusbbU^ 74, who "waa pitch- 
ing into her pretty well abeam ; bat the latter was 
soon signalled to rejoin the fleeti and the Audaebum^ 
to the huge delight of all on board, were left alone 
to snatch all the honour and glory they conld out of 
the carcase of the big " Frenchee," 

Captain Parkers intention at first waa to lay 
himself alongside his adversary, to grapple her if 
p )S8ible, and seek to conquer her by the prooeas of 
boarding; but when he came to carefully eatimate 
the numbers of the men he could now perooiTe 
crowding every portion of her, alow and alofk^ he 
felt that it would be culpable madness to cany ont 
that plan, for it could result in nothing whaterer 
but the loss of all his boarders and the conaeqnent 
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I088 of his ship — for neither of which disasters there 
would be reason or excuse, or even cause. He 
therefore for the present contented himself with so 
handling. the Audacious as to keep her abeam of the 
Rholutionnairey into which he poured as close and 
quick, and accurate a fire as could be possibly de- 
livered under the circumstances. Presently, when 
he had just as much sail on as would suffice to carry 
out his intentions, he left the manoeuvring of the 
Audacious for the time being in charge of his First 
Lieiitenant and Master, while he himself commenced 
an inspection of every fighting part of her, not so 
much to encourage the men — they want none oithat 
sort of medicine — as to see they were laying and 
firing their guns with such precision as would send 
home every shot by a judicious watching and wait- 
ing for the relative rollings of the two combatants 
in the trough of the heavy sea. Fortunately would 
it have been for the French 120 if a similar course 
had been adopted by her Captain or division- officers ; 
but it was quite plain that their orders were to fire 
as quickly as possible, regardless of all aim or of 
attention to the rolling, the consequence being that 
while the Audacious was scarce hulled at all, and 
hardly any of her men were touched, the Rholu- 
tionnaire was being ceaselessly struck in very vulner- 
able parts, while the awful shrieks drifted down the 
wind from her crowded decks formed ample proof 
that the English cannon were telling a deadly tale. 
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But, not content with this duty* which, propolj 
speaking, was a matter of detail that ahonld httfe 
been left to the officers at qoartera, Captain Piulnr 
made a point of seeing that the Marines alao wen 
making as sure as they poflribly ocnild of eveiy 
bullet; and subsequently he asoended each one of 
the tops in turn to see that the ehaipahooten there- 
in posted were duly carrying out a ahnOar wiie 
line of conduct. Many subaltern officers of the 
Royal Navy as well as of the Marines would have 
resented such a personal interference with thov 
duties on the paii; of a oommander, but tfaoMO nnder 
Parker knew him too well to utter a single gnnd 
or grumble: they had the most perfect oonfideooe 
in everything he thought proper to order or to do^ 
and their affection for him was too warm and pe^> 
sonal to permit of the existence of any vnkindlj 
feeling. 

If, however, the Frenchman did not hull the lig^ 
ging of the Audacious^ or do very much hurt to her 
crew, her fire — perhaps by reason of tiie very rdHng 
itself — was rapidly cutting CSaptain Parker^s rigging 
to pieces ; and as dusk faded into a darkness only 
lit up by the incessant flashes of tlie guns, both great 
and small, it became impossible to make any teB> 
porary repairs, as hitherto had been the case, and a 
new and most formidable danger beg^an to croptiipb 
For as the spars and sails and standing and rnndug 
rigging suffered more and more under the E^rendn 
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man's fire, the handling of the Audaciow became a 
matter of the utmost difficulty ; and Captain Parker 
was the first to notice — and not without consider- 
able dismay for the safety of all entrusted to his 
care — that the two ships were gradually getting 
closer and yet more close together, so that in a very 
brief time they must touch, and then the lesser 
vessel would inevitably be crushed under the rolling 
of the greater, and be utterly destroyed with all on 
board. How to avert this peril Captain Parker did 
not know, for he found that the Audaeiotu was 
rapidly becoming quite unmanageable, and he had 
a shrewd suspicion that a similar state of affairs pre- 
vailed on board his unwieldy antagonist. In fact 
there was nothing to be done to lessen or avert the 
danger, and he was forced to pace his quarter-deck 
with folded arms, quite incapable of doing anything 
to stave off that catastrophe which was so much to 
be dreaded. The Master, now advised of what 
seemed only too likely to happen, personally stood 
over the men steering, and, to a certain extent, and 
for a certain number of times, kept the Audacious 
from what must be a terrible fate ; but it was not 
until ten o'clock that there was any decided relief 
from the anxiety both Captain and Master were en- 
during — not for their own sakes, but for those of the 
men, and for the honour of the British Navy. 

At the hour named, a well-devised shot from the 
upper deck of the Audacious cut away the mizzenmast 
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defeated was beyond all question, for she had only 
been able to answer the last broadside of the Aiula- 
eious with three guns; and, moreover, the RtisselU 
under whose stem the RSvoIutionnaire had to pass, 
saw that she had struck her colours, and forebore 
firing into her. Besides that, the Frenchman (as was 
afterwards acknowledged) lost no less than the vast 
number of 400 in killed and wounded, while the 
Audacious only suffered a loss of six killed and sixteen 
wounded — the enormous difference being accounted 
for by the fact of the Frenchmen firing without aim- 
ing, while the deep rolling of their vessel not only 
interfered with their cannon-fire, but also prevented 
their musketry from taking any effect worth noticing. 
The Audacious J however, was too much disabled to 
board and take possession of her prize, and Captain 
Parker hailed the Thunderevy which came up just 
then, bidding the latter to undertake the duty. 
Captain Bertie, of the last-named ship, quite misun- 
derstood or misheard the hail ; and instead of doing 
as Parker desired, he hauled his wind and made all 
sail to rejoin Lord Howe, lea\4ng Parker to do what 
he could to get clear of the rest of the French line, 
which were known to be (it was pitch dark) some- 
where in his immediate neighbourhood. 

With the utmost difficulty did the Audacious wear 
clear of these dangerous neighbours, and then the 
crew began to think it was time they had a morsel 
to eat, a lot of grog, and a snooze. But Captain 
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Parker entertained quite diflTerent views — ^he had As 
safety of his ship to see to, and lie set all handi to 
make such repairs in the tattered rigging as tradi 
enable the Audacious to rejoin her diTiaion of fla 
Fleet as soon as daylight showed her wherasbcmli 
they were. Troubles never oome sin^v; and after 
working through the whole livelong n^^t nuMtof 
the wearied hands were preparing for a tom^a— al 
but the watch and the riggers aloft — ^when the ^ 
bioke, and the lookout men hailed the qnaiter-deii 
v/ith the iufoimation that there were nine Fteock- 
nicn to windward, distant about three leagaea. 

Captain Parker was on the qui vive again in aa 
instant, and he ordered all hands to stand fast pre- 
vious to resuming work at the repairs. Truly tlisf 
were still much wanted, for — to quote again fitm 
James — '* the Audaciousy who was at this time witk 
her standing rigging very indifferently stopperadl 
her foresail and three topsails unbent, and her main- 
topsail in the top in the act of being bent, pnt before 
tlie wind with the main and foretopmast stavsaih 
only, and those ill set from the stays having been 
shot away. 

No sooner had the French Squadron caught airiit 
of the unfortunate Audacious^ and seen the plight she 
was in, than they made all sail in pursuit, and the 
odds were the Bank of England to a red cent tfaat 
(^iptain Parker and his dashing crew would know 
the inside of a French prison or fort before the 
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world was 24 hours older. But at this point Dame 
Fortune stepped in with her good offices in favour 
of the English, sending them a thick squall of haze, 
rain, and fog combined, which was sufficiently dense 
to enable Captain Parker to make considerable pro- 
gress with the most needed repairs, while it con- 
cealed them from the pursuer, and it also gave 
them at least a chance of being altogether missed 
during the period it .lasted, the most strenuous 
Efforts were made by all on board the Audacious 
to put her in such a state that she could make 
hopeful sail — the Captain was here, there, and 
everywhere superintending and cheering the men, 
his officers exerted themselves as they had never 
done before to attain their end, and even the 
most tired and worn of the hands worked with 
the utmost alacrity to stave oflF this new peril of 
capture which seemed so imminent. 

At last the kindly protecting misty squall went 
past them altogether, and as the weather lifted it 
was easily to be seen that two of the enemy were 
in full pursuit of the -^udoctoM*— one of them, 
curiously enough, being the French Audacieuxy of 
precisely the same strength as her English name- 
sake, while the other was the frigate Atxjlanie. 
More curious still, perhaps, was the fact that there 
could now be seen by Parker and his crew their 
antagonist of the night before, the Sholutumnaire, 
only about a mile and a half away ; and tbey had 
the added satisfaction of perceiving that if they 
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A PLUCKY FIGHT IN HOME WATERS. 




jHE craft engaged in our coasting or home 
trade are rather notorious for tlie 
absurd and incongruous names by which 
their owners distinguish them ; but per- 
haps one of the most ridicuh>us titles we have ever 
met with was that borne l^y the cattle-sloop which 
a certain skipper named Josiah Evans commanded, 
for it combined the high classics of Olympus with 
the vulgarity of Wapping, and was designated the 
IHaita and Betty ! 

In spite, however, of her high-falutin's name she 
was not exempt from war perils, as Captain Evans 
found to his cost, when, on the evening of the 11th 
of August 1813, being then off the Smalls, he found 
himself being hunted by a w^ar brig, which, as soon 
as she had picked him up, hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States — with which England 
was tlien at war — and fired a gun across his bows 
ae a gentle hint that he must stand and deliver. 

Discretion was, in this case, most imdonbtedly the 
better part of valour, so Mr. Josiah Evans ran up, 
and immediatelv afterwards hauled down, the Union 
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Pelican to put out to sea again in search of tlic 
Argufy which had been playing the very mischief 
with the Channel trade, and indulging in simihir 
unpleasant eccentricities to that which we have seen 
liim perform on the luckless Diana and Betty. In 
less than two hours and a half from the time of liis 
arrival in the Cove of Cork, Captain Maples slipped 
the temporary moorings at which he had brought up 
at 6 A.M., and beat out of the harbour against half a 
gale of wind, with a heavy rolUng sea that threatened 
to increase as the day wore on. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the Senior Naval OflBcer would not 
have called upon the Pelican to perform this duty, 
for her stores were almost exhausted, and her maga- 
zines very much reduced below their proper com- 
plement of material of war, besides which her Seicond 
Lieutenant and a prize crew were absent on service, 
but the depredations, not to say brutalities of tlie 
Argus, had been so great, that there was no option in 
the case, and it was imperative to put an end to her 
career as speedily as possible. Captain Maples had 
on board only the reduced crew of 1.01 men and 12 
boys ; he had no other Ueutenant than his First, Mr. 
T. Welsh, and he was entirely without anything in 
the shape of a Royal Marine. However, he felt no 
fear of the Argus, or of any American ever exceeding 
liim in armament, guns, or tonnage ; so with a willing 
heart, that was only too anxious to come up with 
the depredator, Commander Maples commenced his 
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full crew of 125 men — was then to leeward, the 
latitude being 52' 15" N., and the longitude 5' 
50" W. ; and Captain Maples hoisted every rag 
of sail he could to overhaul her as speedily as 
possible, for he had good reason to fear that a 
ship which would prey so cruelly on defencelesn 
traders could be commanded by none other than 
a recreant officer, who, most probably, from the 
nature of his deeds, was a coward, and would not 
stand and fight it out Avith even one of lesser 
strength than himself. That view, however, was 
an erroneous one, as was soon seen, for the American 
officer evinced no disposition to flee once the Pelican 
hove in sight; and indeed it was afterwards dis- 
covered that though he was a bully, he was that 
most unusual thing a brave one, and had much 
distinguished himself when he was First Lieutenant 
of the American man-o'-war United States in the 
dire combat of that vessel Avith the English Mace- 
donian. Moreover, Captain Allen had made it his 
boast, that, so far from fearing any English brig-of- 
war, he was quite able to meet and capture any 
one of them, from the best to the worst, in itn 
minutes; and it was now plain to "the Pelicans'' 
that he had now made up his mind to try and 
curry his bit of bonuce into execution. But first 
he manoeuvred a little in hopes that he might be 
able to obtain that great desideratum in sea-en- 
gagements, the weather-gauge; but at that game 
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her main spring-stHv, niid her topsail-mast having 
been all shot away, while hei' hull had also been 
pierced several times by the Peliean't fire. Nor had 
the latter, as may ha well imagined, come oJf scath- 
lesB; na the contrary, her fiiremafit and main-top- 
mast had both been badly hit by the enemy's fire, 
her royals were pierced in several places, and some 
of her spars and tlie running rigging were no little 
cut up. When the combat had continued for about 
thirty minutes, Captain Maples advised himself to 
try a fresh manoeuvre, so he bore up with t!ie in- 
tention of passing astern of the Argus, but only to 
find himself partially frustrated in his endeavour. 
For the American, which was very cleverly handled 
by Lieutenant Watson, now in command, was im- 
mediately thrown all aback, and delivered a raking 
fire, which was not, however, so effectual as it might 
have been. It was, nevertheless, very near pro- 
ducing a most disastrous result upon the Pelican, 
for a canister-shot actually cut off the buttons on 
the waistcoat worn by Captain Maples, and that 
officer, by some extraordinary phenomenon, wna cast 
ou the deck, and at first it was thought he had been 
killed, or at least badly wounded. Neither, fortun- 
ately, turned out to be the casf. — he was up in a 
moment laughing at his fall, and having only to 
lament the loss of a gilt button or two which wer«? 
carried nway. 

No sooner had thia occurred than the surgeon of 
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evidence that the English version is the correct 
one. However, nothing could be done in the matter, 
and all Captain Maples was ahle to accomplish, by 
way of check to this foul play, wiie to order " tho 
Pelicans " to thunder away as hard ae they could, 
consistent with paying proper attention to the 
details of their gunuery. 

Presently the English brig — having had the good 
fortune to shoot away the Argua' preventer-brace 
and raaintopisail-tie, and having also almost com- 
pletely destroyed lier rearmost sails — succeeded in 
passing astern of nud raking her foe; and then 
(Japtain Maples ranged up on the starboard-quarter 
of Brother Jonathan, treating him to a highly 
destructive fire as ho did so. But now up came the 
Bo'bw'u with his complaint to the English Captain — 
his own cabin had been nearly destroyed by the 
American shot, the Carpenter's was in quite as 
sorry a plight, and both those officials reported that 
the sides of the Pelican were becoming filled with 
Yankee grape shot, and that the spars, rigging, 
(standiug as well as running) and sails were all very 
much injured. 

This was bad news, but Captain Maples put the 
best face on it that he could, and he told his officers 
that all they had to do was to try and wound the 
Argus even more severely, and that was not difficult 
if they took time to think and to aim before each 
gun was £red. Willingly were these directions 
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complied Avith, and the results \ieere not lon<' in 
npixarin-::. For soon both of the lower masts of 
lh«' loenifui Avere seen to be in a shaky condition. 
her fnrt'-slirouds on one side were almost altogether 
<l«'stroy<'(l, her hull seemed likely to be soon 
baltert-d out i»f all natural semblance, and it was 
evident to all '• the Pelicans" that some of her 
rarronades must have been disabled, because their 
lire was no longiT delivered. Indeed a like mishap 
soon afterwards oeeurred on tlie English brig 
hers; If, for two of her guns were put out of action 
l)v being badly dismounted, while the trunnion of 
anntJicr was smashed by a round shot, and was 
no longer eapable of being used. 

Suddenly a great cheer was raised by the English 
<?ailors. and Captain Maples, turning to see what it 
wjis caused by. ])erceived that his opponent was 
becoming citmplctcly unmanageable, for her wheel 
ropes — there were no chains for that purpose then 

to use in the American smidler vessels of war had 

bcK'U sliot away, and, practically speaking, she was 
rend(M-ed in the same bad condition as though she 
were complet(,'ly nidderless. Captain Maples seized 
upon the op])ortunity with all the alacrity of the 
true British sailor — he placed his brig so that he 
could rake the Anju^ by her stem, and then, slipping 
by her broadside, he placed the Pelican in the 
enemy's starboard bow, and grappled her before he 
went by. This was a tremendous advantage. 
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"Boarders, away!" was the order from the com- 
mander, and the Pelican, as soon as the Argus was 
fairly in the grip of their ship (so to speak), imme- 
diately prepared to obey their officer. To their 
head, as they gathered in the waist, rushed the 
Master's Mate, a fine dashing fellow, young in years 
and Young by name — and, cutlass in hand, he led 
the desperate onslaught of the English Tars. 

Like catfl they scrambled, jumped, climbed up 
over the sides of the A rgns with a wild hurrah ; in 
almost a moment the few Americans who remained 
to defend their vessel were cut or shot down, or 
were brained with the tomahawks of the attacking 
party; but just as the Master's Mate (who was first 
on the Argils' deck) had cut down two gallant young 
pflScers opposing him with a right and left sweep of 
his cutlass, a tall Kentuckian stationed in the fore-top 
hit him in the rear with a well-directed shot, and 
the gallant fellow rolled on the bloody deck with a 
wound which cost him his life's-blood just afterwards. 
Seeing this, his followers charged with ferocious 
impetus; the Yankees, in a panic, ran below like 
rats escaping from a barn floor, and in another few 
minutes the Argus was a prize to the Pelican, and 
the " Star-spangled Banner" was hauled down, and 
lay ignominiously on the deck, one hour and fifty 
minutes after the first shots had been exchanged. 

There is little more to tell, and the reckoning up 
of the dangers sustained is never either very inter- 
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eating or improyiug, bo it will raffice to wmj Ait 
wliilu tliG loss of the Peliean was not « doBen, tint of 
tliu Aiyut anionnted to double that score, indnding 
<'aiitaiii Allen, wlioite thigh was smpatsted In-tni 
•ivvii ship's surgooQ in Plymouth, an operatum unda 
which he died, and n-»B bnried with all Militanr ud 
Niivul honours in Plyinnuth, to whioh port the Ann 
wfiB Bbiit in flmrge of a prise craw. 

Tho Felkaii, ns soon as the neoessazy temponoT 
rupairs were i.'fieoted, made the beat of hftr -wmj hank 
to Cork with the good news that she hadridtbe 
('hamiL-l of its most destructiTe aud tronblesome 
iiitnuler ; and so highly was the merit of th«battls 
rated at the Admiralty that witlyn ten days Ciim- 
mander Maples wan gazetted a poatcaptain in 
reward fur his phick and activity, and the mr 
medal — not to mention filthy lucre in the shape of 
prize-money — was granted to all on board the 
Prlican during the action. 




A CHASE, A FIGHT, AND THE RESULT. 




fAPTAIN ABEL FERRIS was in command 
of as taut a composite craft as ever 
slipped down the ways in an English 
Royal Dockyard, and he was no httle 
proud of his command. He looked upon her as the 
pink of perfection in all respects but one, and that 
was in point of speed, where, to her Commander's dis- 
gust, she was notably deficient. She could hold her 
own well enough in a stiffish breeze, but when it came 
to light and variable winds she was nowhere, and the 
British seaman does not, and never did, and never 
would, take kindly to propelling his vessel by means 
of sweeps or long oars, a mode of propulsion happily 
nearly extinct in these days of tugs and steam 
launches. 

The Wizard, for that was the name of Captain 
Ferris's vessel, was what was known in the year 1808 
as a ** brig-sloop." She mounted 16 guns of various 
sizes, and her crew consisted of 95 men. Cruising 
on the 10th of May in the year just mentioned, 
in latitude 40.30 north, and longitude 6.34 east, 
a brig of war was reported as being in sight 
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coming up with the chase, which showed no desire 
whatever for a combat with a craft smaller than 
herself, and, though nominally of the same arma- 
ment, much inferior in actual fighting strength. 
However, the sun went down without finding the 
Wizard any nearer to the fugitive, but the officers 
did not feel justified in dismissing all men but the 
watch, and the whole crew spent the night at quar- 
ters — not that they objected, but quite the reverse, 
for even had they been piped below they would not 
have rested, so eager were they to exchange shots, if 
not blows, with the Frenchman. 

No sooner had the dull grey of the west dawn 
melted into good light than all ** the Wizards " were 
eagerly scanning the horizon in search of their foe, 
and they readily saw her bearing sou -sou -east, and 
— ^a matter of unbounded joy to all on board — scarce 
two miles ofi". 

" Out sweeps I " was tlie order Captain Ferris at 
once gave ; and the pent lumbering afiairs were 
speedily got into their places, and the men set to 
work with a will to endeavour to row the Wizard, if 
they could not sail her, for the wind was very light, 
witluu gunshot of this recreant Frenchman, who 
could not of his own accord be induced to stand and 
fight. It was nearly eight o'clock, and the relief 
men had had their breakfasts, when it was perceived 
that the English brig-sloop was getting pretty well 
within range of the liequin, and presently they were 
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the Requin, and at last a regular action commenced. 
For quite an hour and a hal^ to the great delight of 
the English seamen, a regular hammer-and-tongs 
light ensued ; but, as the official record of the affiiir 
has it, '*the firing was almost without effect on 
either side, probably owing to the heavy rolling sea 
that was on, and it was a little extraordinary that 
no mast of either vessel came down." 

At the end of the period just mentioned, the 
French Captain made up his mind that *^ flight was 
better than fight," so he filled and made all sail 
away, to the great disgust of " the Wizards," who 
were loud in their expressions of reprobation at 
conduct which they could neither appreciate nor 
even comprehend. However, there was no help for 
it, and Captain Ferris found the only thing he could 
do was to crack on all he could and keep up such a 
fire as he was able to bring to bear. This '^ cracking 
on " was all very well in theory, but in practice it 
was lamentably deficient; for though none of "the 
Wizard's " had been struck during the engagement^ 
her lower yards on the foremast, and her main- 
yard itself, had suffered under the Frenchman's 
fire, while her running-rigging, sails, and even her 
boats and booms, were no Uttle cut up. In addition 
to that, she had had one of her hands killed, while 
some half-dozen were badly wounded ; but the loss 
aboard the Requin, as was afterwards made out, was 
much more severe, and the latter was hulled severely 
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then it was "Out flweepsl" once more, and the 
poor " Wizards " had to grind away at their oars 
like galley-slaves until close on midnight, when 
the wind revived and they found themselves again 
bowling on in pursuit, with every stitch of canvas 
drawing, and in great hopes that that night would 
bring the long chase to a decided end one way or 
the other. 

Their Captain, who was a very considerate man 
in his dealings with his crew, offered through the 
medium of the bo's'un to permit half the hands to 
unlash their hammocks and turn in, but the hardy 
fellows would not hear of it, and they unanimously 
gave it in as their desire that the brig should be 
kept ready for action at any moment, and that any 
sleep they might want could be very well taken on 
deck, ready for fighting whenever "Moimseer," or 
the fortune of war, would consent to permit of such 
a luxury. And so the long wearying night wore on, 
men, officers, and all remaining above on the out- 
look and ready for action, until five o'clock the next 
morning, when the JRequin was seen to suddenly alter 
her course, though with what object was not known. 
In another hour or so "the Wizards'* were again 
excited by the chance of a renewed action, for the 
wind came up brisk and strong once more, and 
Captain Ferris, who now had the weather-gauge^ 
found himself in a position to treat " Frenchee " to 
a taste of his lee broadside, which was replied to, but 
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come nearly doubled. In addition to their hard 
labour, " the Wizards " were annoyed and tantalised 
in a most unpleasant manner by the weather, for the 
wind kept coming up strong, blowing stunningly for 
a few moments or so, and then dying away again, so 
that they were kept in a constant see-saw of hope 
and disappointment, until they were in an almost 
desperate frame of mind, and would have eaten the 
Frenchmen alive almost, could they only have got 
their feet on his deck. In the course of one of these 
deceptive gusts which gave some promise of lasting. 
Captain Ferris ordered that the sweeps should be 
unshipped and laid abeam of his craft, and he took 
the opportunity of getting his bow-gun amidships, 
in hopes that the speed of the Wizard might thereby 
be increased. The speculation proved fallacious, for, 
do what he could, he was unable to decrease the 
drawing distance between himself and his skulking 
enemy, and even his heart began to fail him, and he 
had thoughts of giving up the job as useless. 

At 9 P.M. there came some relief to the strain all 
the English were suffering under, for a fair breeze 
sprung into being — ^he trimmed sails, and, the land 
not being far from his lee beam, bent a small-bower 
cable, and got a hawser ready with a spring on it, 
in case he might have a prospect of fighting the 
Frenchmen at anchor. Yet again was he doomed to 
disappointment, and midnight found " the Wizards," 
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as usual, at the sweeps — a heartfareakiiiff taa^ and 
one to which there seemed literalljr to be no «nd. ! 

With the growing daylight of the IStfa fliere oiiM 
some relief in the shape of a direct wind; thenendi 
Captain tacked ; and Captain Ferria^ "who now finoid 
himself bowling along at a good speed* followed Ui 
example, making such good sailingf that he WM 
almost within range about 5 AJI., when, howerei; a 
dense haze came on, and he lost sight of his qnanji 
which was now distant from the Aftioaa oosst sooM 
half-dozen leagues only. To the hnge delight d 
** the Wizards *' this state of thingpi did not endnn 
for more than an hour, when, the mist lifting; tiuj 
descried the Regain right ahead at aboat two milei 
away, and going a point free. But the dajr woie on 
in the same dreary old fSeishion — ^now they get nesiWi 
then further, anon nearer again— and when flw 
moon rose at ten o'clock at night, the estimated dii* 
tance of the Whard from the Bequin was between 
three and four miles, and the orew of the' finmsr 
were, once more, at thoRe eternal sweeps. 

From a lunar observation taken abont this time^ 
it appeared that Cape Bon, a noted rendgsvomB tar tlie 
English cruisers, must be near at hand, so Oaptain 
Ferris fired half-a-dozen guns in hopes of attiaotiiig 
the attention of any that might then be lying there; 
but he only met his usual luok, for there was no l 
response. By midnight it began to blow pietfy I 
stifiy and when the day broke on the 14tii insty Gbpe 
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Carthage came in view, bearing west-sou'-west, four 
miles off, and Captain Ferris now saw that the 
Requin^ which was still four and a-half miles ahead, 
had made up her mind to run for the Bay of Tunis, 
if she could possibly manage to do so with safety. 

It was a terribly anxious moment on board the 
Wizardy presently bowling along in gallant style, 
under a handsome and steadfast wind, for if she 
cotdd overhaul the Frenchman soon enough she 
might easily compel him to fight ; while, if he held 
his own in the chase, there was nothing to prevent 
him running into the bay and anchoring with im- 
punity under Fort Goleta, a neutral water, where 
the Wizard dared not further molest him. 

To the iutense disgust of the "Wizards," the 
Requin adopted that pusillanimous course, and had 
the impudence to run up her colours as she moored, 
and to fire a full salute in honour of the local authori- 
ties, which the fort promptly returned. Captain 
Ferris, when he saw this move, was in what is 
vulgarly called " a howling rage," his men absolutely 
danced up the decks overcome with passion to think 
that all their labour and watching had been in vain, 
and as the Wizard entered the bay they mounted 
the rigging and gave vent to their feelings by loud 
derisive cheers, wliich, however, the French took no 
notice of, but went on with theii* breakfasts as 
calmly and comfortably as though they were heroes 
who could well afford to disregard the envious cries 
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of a viinquishecl foe. Sailing rig'ht round and close 
to the Jiefjuitiy Captain Ferris actually led off his men 
in a c'liorus of groans and hisses at the cowardly 
conduct (»f a ship and crew superior in strength to 
their own, then he filled and stood out of the bay, 
while all hut the necessary hands for deck-work were 
pil)e(l down below, and for the first time for four 
nights, one after the other, the hammocks were 
nnhished from the nettings and the ^^earied English 
sailors enjoyed a well-earned repose. 

However, the recreant Requin did not long eojoy 
llie fruits of her skipper's cowardice, for only four- 
teen days afterwards she was captxu'ed by the Eng- 
lisli Volatfe, and her career at once came to the die- 
gracei'ul teruiination it so well merited. So highly did 
the Admiral, Lord ColUngwood, tliink of the plucky 
endurance and persistence of the Wizard^ that he 
granted unusual privileges to the crew, while he 
appointed Captain Ferris to the command of his 
own ship, the Royal Sovereignly 100, then on the 
Mediterranean station. Surely this affair of the 
Wizard versus the Requin was a "brave action,'* 
for endurance is the climax of courage. 
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